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THE ENGLISH 


HistToricaL REVIEW 


NO. LXIV.—OCTOBER 1901 


The Dewfication of Kings in the 
Greek Cuties 


ROM the end of the fourth century before Christ to the triumph 
of Christianity the peoples of classical culture regularly 
assigned to their earthly sovereigns those honours which their 
fathers had rendered to the gods—the divine name, altars, 
temples, priesis, and religious festivals. We are familiar enough 
with the fact of this unhealthy development in ancient civilisation, 
but many questions connected with it still wait for a satisfying 
answer. It is a subject to which modern research might well give 
more systematic attention. The object of this paper is rather to 
ask than to answer questions; it will be enough if I can show to 
what point discussion has so far brought us, what the questions are 
which call for more light, and what appear to me to be some 
determining facts. 

The first question about this deification of the ruling man is how 
it arose. We know that the Romans borrowed it from the Greek 
East; but how did it begin there? Already in the lifetime of 
Alexander, about 324,? the proposition was made, and apparently 
carried, in the Athenian ekklesia to acknowledge the conqueror as 
a deity.» At any rate in 323, on Alexander’s final return to 
Babylon, ‘embassies arrived from Greece, whose members both 


1 The chief study of the subject is E. Beurlier, De divinis honoribus Alerandro 
et Successoribus eius redditis. Paris, 1890. 

2 Niese, in Histor. Zeit. Ixxix. (1897), p. 14. 

3 Polyb. xii. 12b, § 3; Plut. Praecept. Reip. gerend. 8, 6, 804 B (2, 982 Didot) ; 
Vita X Orat. 7, 22, 842 D (2, 1026, 42 Didot); Deinarch. in Demosth. 1, 94; Hyper- 
eides (Blass), p. 14. 
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wore crowns themselves when they approached the presence and 
crowned the king with crowns of gold; acted, that is to say, as if 
they were theoroi, who had come to offer worship to some god.’ ‘ 
The startling thing about such honours was that they were 
addressed to a living man. That after Alexander’s death cults of 
him should be maintained at Alexandria, of which he was the 
ijjpws xtiorns,® at Erythrai,® and by the Ionian Confederacy,’ this 
of course was only the natural thing. 

We owe it to the criticisms of Mr. Hogarth® and Niese® that the 
baseless character of that theory which represents Alexander to have 
made the worship of himself a regular state institution has been 
exposed. There is no suggestion of a cult established under 
royal direction in the provinces of the empire. If Alexander 
evinced pleasure in hearing himself put on a level with Dionysos 
and Herakles, even if he gave the Macedonian party in Athens to 
understand that such compliments were expected, it is also true 
that Athens, in conferring them, is a free agent. It is a question 
the Athenian assembly settles for itself whether the king is to be 
gratified or not, and what form the address is to take. And the 
case is ostensibly the same with the worship we find Greek states 
offering to human sovereigns in the next generation. We cannot, 
of course, prove in any instance that a hint had not been given by 
the court in question to its adherents in the state, but outwardly 
and formally at any rate the states act on their own initiative. 
There are variations in the mode of worship from city to city. In 
some cases a king or chief is worshipped by states which lie 
altogether outside his domain. Krateros, who died in 821, was 
honoured at Delphi with a paean.*® At Athens in 807 the cult of 
living men stands already full blown; the honours accorded to 
Antigonos and Demetrios exhaust all modes of expressing deity. 
It is no occasional act of worship, the proffer of a crown or a hymn, 
but the establishment of a regular priesthood, the canonising of 
the new deities for all time by changes in the calendar and the 
religious organisation of the people." Skepsis a year or two earlier 
(in 310) had decreed almost equal marks of divine honour to 
Antigonos—téuevos and altar, image, sacrifice, games, and 
stephanephoria,” and in 303 Sikyon honours Demetrios with sacri- 
fice and games as xtiorns.’*> Lysimachos during his lifetime hada 


4 Arr. Anab. vii. 23, 2. 5 Diod. xviii. 28, 4. 

° Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 370 (ed. ii. no. 600, 1. 110) = Michel, no. 839, 1. 60. 

7 Strabo, xiv. 1, 31, p. 644; Bull. de Corr. Hell. ix. (1885), p. 387 = Michel, 
no. 486. 

® English Historical Review, iii. (1887), p. 317 f. 

® Histor. Zeit. \xxix. (1897), p. 6 £. © Athen. xv. 696, e, f. 

1! Diod. xx. 46; Plut. Dem. 10 f.; Athen. xv. 697, a. 

2 Journ. of Hellenic Stud. xix. (1899), p. 335, 18 Diod. xx. 102, 3. 
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priest at Kassandreia,'* and was honoured with altar and sacrifice 
at Priene’ and in Samothrace.’® 

Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, was worshipped as a god by Rhodes 
immediately (it would seem) after its deliverance in 304, with the 
sanction of the oracle of Ammon. We hear of the dedication of a 
téwevos, and the ascription of the divine surname, Soter.'? In Delos 
and in others of the islands there are traces of the cult of persons of 
the Ptolemaic house: Arsinoe is classed in a dedication with Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto : '* IIroXgudeva are celebrated in Lesbos," and by 
the Nesiotai.” At Halikarnassos one inscription associates the first 
Ptolemy (after his death) as cwrtp «ai Geos with Sarapis and Isis,” 
and another speaks of a stoa, which the people builds to Apollo and 
king Ptolemy.” At Athens Ptolemy I becomes the eponymous hero 
ofa tribe. The cult of the first Seleukos, during his life, at Ilion 
included an altar, inscribed as that of king Seleukos, the naming of 
a month after him, and the institution of games (yupyixds Kat 
immxos ayov) similar to those held in honour of Apollo.2* Games 
in his honour (S<Aev«eva) are also mentioned at Erythrai™ At 
Ilion again we find a priest of Antiochos I soon after his accession 
(about 277). Then we have the Ionian Confederacy (rd xowdv tov 
*Iévwv) making a decree to render to the same Antiochos and 
his queen, Stratonike, the honours with which we are now familiar 
—réwevos and altar, image, sacrifice, games, and stephanephoria.”’ 
Towards the end of his reign, after he has acquired the surname of 
Soter, a yuurixos dywv is celebrated in his honour at Bargylia.” 
Antiochos I and Stratonike seem to have continued to be worshipped 
after their death at Branchidai as @c0i cwrijpes.” Both the first 
Seleukos and the first Antiochos were worshipped after their 
death ® by the Athenian colonists in Lemnos: special shrines 
(vaoi) were consecrated to them, and the name of Seleukos 
was substituted for that of Zeus in the festal libation.*' Smyrna 


4 Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 142 (ed. ii. no. 196) = Michel, no. 323. 
8 Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. CCCCI. 
® Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 138 (ed. ii. no. 190) = Michel, no. 350. 
17 Diod. xx. 100, 3 f.; Paus. i. 8, 6. 
® Homolle, Archives de l’ Intendance, p. 59, n. 2. 
® Bull. de Corr. Hell. iv. (1880), p. 435 = Michel, no. 360. 
2 Bull de Corr. Hell. iv. 324; Delamarre, Revue de Philologie, xx. (1896), p. 103 f. 
2 Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. DCCCCVI = Michel, no. 1198. 
2 Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. DCCCXCVII = Michel, no. 595.  Paus. i. 5, 5. 
* Hirschfeld, in Archdol. Zeit. xxxii. (1875), p. 155; Haussoullier, in Revue de 
Philologie, xxiv. (1900), p. 319. 
28 Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 190 (ed. ii. no. 250) = Michel, nos. 506, 507. 
6 C. I. G. 3595 = Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 156 = Michel, no. 525. 
27 Michel, no. 486. 
*8 Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 165 (ed. ii. no. 216) = Michel, no. 457. 
C. I, G. 2852. Cf. Haussoullier, in Revue de Philologie, xxii. (1898), p. 121, 
; xxiv. (1900), p. 257. 
8° xdpw drodiSdvras Tois SeAevKov kal Avtidxov &mroydvois. 


* Phyl. ap. Athen. vi. 254 f. 
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instituted a special worship of Stratonike (whether before or after 
her death we do not know) under the name of Stratonikis Aphrodite,* 
and maintained it till the times of the Roman empire.* In this 
cult her husband, curiously enough, does not appear; her son, 
Antiochos Theos, is associated with her. It is expressly mentioned 
that the cult of these two was maintained not only by the city but 
by individuals privately. The surname Theos, not hitherto borne, 
so far as we know, by a living man, not afterwards borne, as arule, 
in Asia Minor by living men, was started in the case of Antiochos II, 
Appian says,** by the Milesians. This naturally implies the institu- 
tion of a special cult in that city. In the second century B.c. the 
princes of the Pergamene house take the place of the Seleukids as 
objects of worship for the Greeks of Asia Minor. Cults of them are 
discovered in various cities, and probably existed in all those which 
belonged to the realm. A decree of Teos® shows a priest of the 
living sovereign Attalos II and the deceased Apollonis,® a priestess 
of Apollonis and the living queen Stratonike, and a special temple 
of Apollonis as Eves8is “AwoBarnpia. For a moment in this 
decree a visible picture stands out of these rites in operation, a 
fragment of the old Greek city life. The priests and magistrates of 
Teos, assembled in state, accomplish the prayers, libation, and 
sacrifice ; the train of boys, sons of the free citizens, marshalled 
about the altar, sing a sacred ode (rapaS@puos); and the train of 
maidens, specially chosen by the paidonomos, go by in procession 
with the sound of a hymn (ipvos). It is a great occasion, for 
which they have been specially prepared during the year before 
under the eye of the city authorities. A temple of Apollonis existed 
in her native city, Cyzicus.” Another city (apparently Elaia) wor- 
ships Attalos III Philometor as civvaos with Asklepios, and 
maintains a priest, who offers daily on the altar of Zeus Soter, to- 
gether with the stephanephoros of the city, a sacrifice of frankincense 
to the king.** At Sestos there is a priest of the same Attalos, who 
has to sacrifice each month on the king’s ‘birthday.’ We gather 
that the office involved great expense in the way of public entertain- 
ment.*® And beyond the limits of the kingdom, in Greece itself, 
Sikyon offers an annual sacrifice to Attalos I.“° At Athens Attalos 
becomes the eponymous hero of a tribe *' and has a special priest.‘ 

In all this the cities appear as independent agents. And in 
this connexion a point, which I have not yet seen emphasised, 


3: C, I. G. 3187 =Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 171=Michel, no. 19; Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. xviii. (1894), p. 228 = Michel, no. 258. 33 Tac. Ann. iii. 63. 

3! App. Syr. 63. 85 Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 234 = Michel, no. 499. 

%® See Friinkel, Inschr. von Pergamon, nos. 43-5, commentary. 

37 Anth. Pal. iii. % Frinkel, Inschr. von Pergamon, no. 246 = Michel, no. 515. 

8° Dittenberger, ed. i. no. 246 = Michel, no. 327.  Polyb. xvii. 16. 

| Tbid. xvi. 25,9; Paus. i. 5, 5. 

2 ‘Tepeds "ArrdAou érwvimou (C. I, Att. iii. no. 300.) 
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presents itself. There is a question akin to that of the cult of the 
sovereigns, the origin of their official surnames. They are almost 
certainly, some of them obviously (Soter, Epiphanes, &c.), religious 
and connected with the cult. Now a point to be observed is 
that wherever ancient authors attempt to explain any of these 
names they represent them, not as having been assumed on his 
own initiative by the sovereign, but as having been conferred by this 
or that people. The explanations they give may be plainly wrong 
in some of the individual cases, but their consensus on this one 
point, that the names are conferred, carries great weight. It may 
well be that the kings wished their cult to have as far as possible 
the appearance of spontaneity, and that they prided themselves on 
the popular origin of their surnames.** 

One often meets with the statement that Alexander claimed 
divine honours in order to conform to the oriental model, that the 
worship of the king as god was an adulteration of Hellenism from 
the East. Plausible as this suggestion is, so long as we draw on 
vague conceptions attaching to the term ‘oriental’ to explain any 
extravagance, it is a theory which will hardly stand examination. 
It is true that the orientals rendered to their masters servile 
homage; that they regarded the king as raised to a pre-eminent 
place above the rest of men, the vicegerent, the offspring of the 
gods; but none of these things amounts to an ascription of deity, 
either in word or act. And this is what we have to explain in the 
case of Alexander and his successors. Only in the case of the 
Egyptians can we point to a formal worship of the sovereign: the 
king was the son of Ra, the ‘ good god,’ served, like other celestials, 
with temples and altars and sacrifice.“° Egypt was buta small part 
of Alexander’s empire; the Egyptians were one of a number of 
vanquished peoples: the imperial traditions maintained by the 
Persian dynasty were derived rather from the old empires of the 
Euphrates and Tigris than from the valley of the Nile. If it was 
the object of Alexander to conform to the style of his predecessors, 


8 The surname Soter given to Ptolemy I by the Rhodians (Paus. i. 8, 6). 

The surname Euergetes given to Ptolemy III by the Egyptians (‘gens Aegyptiorum ’) 
(Hieron. ad Daniel, xi. 9). 

The surname Philometor given to Ptolemy VIII (Soter II) ém) xAcvacud, i.e. by 
the people (Paus. i. 9, 1). 

The surname Nikator given to Seleukos I. The phrase in App. Syr. 57 implies a 
name conferred, not assumed. 

The surname Theos given to Antiochos II by the Milesians (ibid. 65). 

The surname Epiphanes given to Antiochos IV by the Syrians (ibid. 45). 

The surname Soter given to Demetrios 1 by the Babylonians (ibid. 47). 

I cannot recall any instance in which the sovereign’is said to have assumed his 
surname, as one so often finds it put in modern books. Of course this is not saying 
that the popular acclamation may not have been ‘ semi-inspired.’ 

‘* E.g. Droysen (French translation), i. 667; Beurlier, p. 26, &e. 

‘* Even in Egypt the ceremonial worship of the sovereign seems to be an innova- 
tion of the New Empire (Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (trans, Tirard], p, 58). 
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there is no reason why he should adopt the eccentric customs of one 
province. Neither among the Assyrio-Babylonian Semites nor 
among the Iranians do we find the sovereign worshipped as a god. 
In the case of the older Babylonian kings a star is affixed to the 
royal, as it is to the divine, names; but such a vague mark of 
reverence need mean no more than a recognition of divine authority 
or divine descent, and in the inscriptions of the later period the 
star is dropped: only the vertical cuneus, the ordinary sign of a 
proper name, appears. Kings are the ministers, the priests, of 
Bel. ‘Towards the deity they show themselves humble and 
obsequious and profoundly conscious of their dependence. . . . Of 
temples built in honour of the kings, such as occur in such numbers 
in Egypt, of priesthoods for the practice of their cult, no trace is 
found either in Babylonia or Assyria.’ “© The Persian kings again 
are undoubtedly of divine descent, distinguished by an imagined 
halo from ordinary men, but they never in any of their inscriptions 
call themselves gods.*” 

Now to claim divine descent and an especial sacredness for the 
ruling house is no peculiarity of the East, or any other part of the 
world. Itis found equally among the Homeric Greeks, and among 
the Peruvians and Indians and Chinese. The ruling house in 
Macedonia had claimed to spring from Herakles, the son of Zeus, 
long before the son of Philip ever set footin Asia. Butit was some- 
thing distinctly new when Alexander began to be worshipped as 
himself a god. Those, therefore, who try to make out that the 
apotheosis was a following of Persian precedent are obliged to build 
upon a verse of Aeschylus.‘* Isocrates too says that the Persians 
‘prostrated themselves to a mortal man, and addressed him as a 
supernatural being’ (Saiuwv).° But this isa very insecure founda- 
tion. One must remember that the Greeks, even when their object 
was to inform, and not to make impressive poetry or rhetoric, spoke 
of foreign customs and religions with anything but scientific pre- 
cision. And in this case one can even discern the ground of the 
popular misconception that the barbarians regarded their kings as 
deities. Of all the forms of homage addressed to oriental princes 
prostration (mpocxiynois) was the one which most struck the 
earlier Greeks and filled them with a contemptuous abhorrence. 
It was a procedure which they themselves reserved exclusively for 
the worship of the gods. When, therefore, they saw the servants 
of the Great King grovel before him and bid him ‘live for ever,’ 
what more natural than that they should say, ‘These men 
worship their master as an immortal god’? It is true that we 


 Tiele, Babyl.-ass. Geschichte, pp. 492, 493. 

*” Spiegel, Zran, Alter. iii. p. 600. 

8 Qcod piv ebvfhreipa Mepoay, Oeod St kal whrnp Epus (Aesch. Pers. 157). 
 Tsocr. Paneg. 151. % Arr. Anab. iy. 11, 2. 
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find later oriental kings, Arsacids and Sassanians, taking the title 
of @zds upon their coins. But in doing so it was they who 
followed the Greek example. So far from its being the case that 
the Greek kings borrowed their apotheosis from the East, the 
exact reverse is the truth. The Athenians, the representatives 
par excellence of pure Hellenism, led the way; the East followed 
suit.>! 

If, then, research seems so far to father upon the Hellenes 
themselves the practice of worshipping men as gods, we are next 
confronted with interesting problems in psychological analysis. 
What did the worshippers mean by it? The impression, left by 
the account of the divine honours proffered at Athens to 
Antigonos and Demetrios and their subsequent repeal, is certainly 
that nothing was meant by them, except the desire to adulate in 
the extreme degree. Did any of those who offered sacrifice to the 
Theoi Soteres believe in their deities ? It appears merely to be an 
instance of that use of superlatives out of place which is a common 
mark of intellectual decadence. 

I think one must believe that in the case of a large number of 
worshippers the religious acts were mere formalities. They were a 
product not of superstition, but of scepticism. It was certainly ina 
rationalist age that the practice arose. These people were not 
afraid to pay divine honours to men, just because such acts had 
lost the old sense of awe, because religion as a whole had been 
lowered to a comedy. Hypereides, the man of the world, treated 
the question of Alexander’s deification with light irony. It was 
exactly the old pious party, the men who had retained traditional 
belief, Lycurgus and his friends, who opposed the proposition as 
impious.” But ifa large allowance must be made for the element of 
insincerity, it would perhaps, in view of the wide extension and 
general popularity of such cults, be going too far to say that they 
were altogether and universally insincere, that they imposed upon 
nobody. They may not correspond with traditional ideas, but they 
must to some extent be based upon traditional ideas in order to be 
possible at all. It is not enough to dismiss the question why the 
Greeks hit upon deification as the form of homage to be rendered 
to great men by saying that it was all play-acting. Part of the 
answer has been indicated by Kaerst.** There was no room in the 


5! ‘Die Gottkénigsidee jener Zeit ist griechisch, bei den Griechen entstanden und 
von ihnen ausgebildet:’ Strack, in Rhein. Mus. N.F. lv. (1900), p. 164, note. 
5? Lycurgus, Vit. X Orat., Lycurg. 22; Pytheas, Plut. Apophth. Mv@éov; Praccept. 
rei p. gerendae, 8,6. Cf. Philippides ap. Plut. Dem. 12: 
80 dv aréxaveev Tax Tas GuméAous, 
3y dv doeBotve’ 6 wéwdos eppd-yn péoos, 
Tas Tav Gedy Timds MoLOdYT avOpwmivas. 


58 Studien zur Entwickelung der Monarchie im Altertum (Historische Bibliothek, 
iv. 51 f.) 
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Greek scheme of things for a legitimate political over-lord. A 
Greek city was in its conception a sovereign body, which could only 
by a sort of violence to nature be held under the control of any 
outside power, as the Greek cities of Asia were under the rule of 
the Great King, or the subject states of Athens under that of the 
‘tyrant city.’ The only legitimate power above that of the 
sovereign people and its magistrates was the power of the gods. To 
place, therefore, the supremacy of the Macedonian princes over each 
individual city upon a sound legal basis, deification was the only 
way provided. 

But deification again, even if a legal fiction, was only possible 
by utilising some of the Greek ideas of deity. Now it is acknow- 
ledged that in the case of the dead the distinction between men 
and gods tended in the mind even of the earlier Greeks to shade 
away. The men of old time were locally worshipped as gods. We 
hear of Zeus Agamemnon. There existed at Therapnai in the 
fourth century an old cult of Menelaos and Helen, ‘ not as heroes, 
but as gods.’®® And it was not the men of old time only who were 
so honoured. There were historical persons like Theagenes of 
Thasos, who was worshipped with sacrifice in his native island ‘ as 
a god.’ ‘It appears very questionable whether the distinction 
which existed between divine and heroic honours was always 
strictly observed in the case of honours paid to the dead.’ *” Then 
in the fourth century the spread among the educated classes of 
those conceptions, which found their chief exponent in Euemeros, 
tended to lower all the old gods to the level of simple jpwes, dead 
men. On sucha view of Zeus and Dionysos there was no essential 
distinction between them and the living Alexander: the one 
respect in which they differed was that Alexander happened to be 
still alive. That was a slight bar. The step to the worship of the 
living was easy. It had even been made on occasion before the 
time of Alexander, as in the well-known instance of Lysander. 
Even at that date men already went beyond isolated acts of 
worship, built altars for the perpetuation of the cult, and changed 
the name of religious festivals. 

i do not know whether any one has yet suggested that some 
light may be thrown upon this matter by the practice, which was 
not strange to the ancient states, of conferring in some cases the 
outward insignia and honours of an office upon those who did not, 
or did not yet, actually hold it. We have, for instance, in 
Ptolemaic Egypt besides an order of ovyyevsis a class of persons 
described as dwor/uou tots cvyyevéow, i.e. although not strictly 
cuyyeveis, they enjoy the honours, rizai, belonging to the order.” 


** Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 32 (Pott). 55 Isocr. Enc. Hel. 63. 
°° Paus. vi. 11, 2. 8? Deneken, ‘ Heros ’—Roscher, p. 2526. 
* Plut. Lys. 18. 8 Strack, in Rhein. Mus. N.F. lv. (1900), p. 171. 
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Under the régime of Julius Caesar and Augustus the ornamenta 
consularia were granted apart from the actual consulship. So too 
Augustus allowed the sons of senators, who were not yet qualified 
to sit, to wear the broad clavus.*' It would seem to belong to the 
same order of ideas if those who are not as yet actually gods are 
assigned honours equal to those assigned to the gods.” Now such 
a view of the marks of worship paid to Alexander is exactly that 
which the speeches in Arrian present to us. ‘ Dionysos and 
Herakles,’ it is argued, ‘ were once men like Alexander. After their 
death they were worshipped. Alexander will certainly in the 
ordinary course of things be worshipped after his death. But then 
he will get no good from it. How much more appropriate, if we 
want to give him some fruit of his labours, to start worshipping him 
while he is still alive!’ ‘Then he will get no good from it.’ The 
frank rationalism of this says worlds for the way in which such 
honours were regarded, whether the speech was ever spoken, or the 
ancient author puts into the mouth of Anaxarchos what would be 
natural on such an occasion. Again, such a view explains what, 
even allowing for inconsistencies, is a somewhat too sensible anomaly. 
The deification is in many cases represented as taking place at the 
death of the sovereign. In Asia Minor the kings and queens do not, 
as a rule, bear the title of Qeos or Gea till after their decease.™ 
And that, of course, was the view adopted by the Romans in the 
case of the emperors, as is impressed upon us by the Vae puto, deus 
Jio of the dying Vespasian.® The expressions used in mentioning 
a sovereign’s death perhaps point the same way. And yet the 
same person who becomes a god at his death receives ample divine 
honours during his lifetime. It appears to me that we must to a 
large extent regard these honours as given by anticipation. 

It is perhaps reasonable to suppose in the case of the un- 
educated classes some measure of real faith in the god-man. 
There must have been always an indefinite feeling for that divinity 
which doth hedge a king, not extinct with ourselves, and but 
lately so strong that beliefs like that in the king’s touch could 


* Suet. Jul. 76; Dio Cass. xlvi. 41. 6 Gell. i. 23. 

® Tiual icddeor (Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. no. DCCLXXXVII). 

* Arr. Anab. iv. 10. e 

* For the case of the Attalids see Frinkel, Inschr. von Pergamon, nos. 43-45, 
commentary. And the same distinction seems to have been observed in the case of 
the Seleukids in Asia Minor, if we may judge by the Smyrnean inscription 
(C. I. G. 3137): 81a 7d thu wardpa abrod Gedy ’Avtioxov kal thu unrépa Thy Tod warpds 
Gedy Srparovinny rd, 1. 10; 6 Oeds Kal owrhp ’Avrioxos (i.e. Antiochos I), 1. 101. 
Antiochos IV Epiphanes is, I believe, the first Greek king who puts @eés upon his 
coins. Thenceforth-it became common for the title to appear. 

® Suet. Vesp. 23. 

Tay Baciiéwy eis Oeovs peractrdyrwy. Dittenberger (ed. i.), no. 246 = Michel, 
no. 327, 1.16. Cf. Friinkel, Inschr. von Pergamon, 240, 4; Rohde, Psyche (ed. i.), 
p- 664, note. The most delightful expression is that of Memnon, 4, § 5 (F. H. G. iii. 
529) : *AAcEdvdou ef dvOpérwy aronrdytos, 
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prevail in Europe, and that a statesman like Chatham burst into 
tears because George III spoke kindly to him. Such a feeling 
would be quite enough to give some substance to a religious ritual 
in the temper of the later Greeks, who were not restrained by the 
exigencies of a severe monotheism. It must also be remembered 
that the cult, even without faith, would have much to attract—the 
ceremonial, the holiday, the doles, and all the festivities and 
occasions of business and pleasure by which such affairs are 
naturally accompanied. A very small nucleus of faith may hold 
together a great mass of usages which are otherwise agreeable. 
The zeal of Demetrius the silversmith for the worship of Artemis 
was, as we know, not purely religious. 

We certainly find the cult of the kings prosecuted not only by 
the states in their public capacity, but by individuals. That this 
was the case with the worship of Stratonikis Aphrodite at Smyrna 
is expressly asserted in the inscription.” Instances are preserved 
for us out of thousands in the altar which Praxidemos, a 
hellenised Phoenician, erects.in Cyprus at Lapethos ‘to ’Anath, 
the strength of life and the lord of kings, Ptolemy,’ ® in the altar 
erected by Nikomachos at Ptolemais to Ptolemy Philometor,® in 
the altar found at Pergamos, inscribed BAZIAE! ATTAAQI 
ZQTHP!I ANOAAOANDPOS,” and in the base of the statue, also 
from Pergamos, inscribed BAZIAEA ["Arrad\ov] GBEON Z2- 
[ripa cai] TON BQMO[v 6 deiva].” The troops stationed in the 
Ombite nome erect an altar to the reigning Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
as ovvvaot with Aroéris-Apollo.” We even find special associations 
for the worship of the sovereign, calling themselves after him in 
the same way in which other religious associations for the worship 
of a particular deity form their names from the name of their 
god—in Egypt the Baciderai, who assemble in the island of 
Seti,”* the giAoBacidteral mpdOvuor, and the diropntoperor ; 
in Ionia the ’Artad\uorai/, whose voyos fepds had been drawn up at 
the court and who have a special temple, ’Arrddevov, for their 
rites ; in Delos (?) the Evzaropiorai, whose god is Mithridates 
Eupator.” Sometimes an association brackets the king, or the 
king and queen, with its particular deity. So we have in Ptolemais 
ot teyvitat.oi mept tov Avovucovy cai @eodrs ’AderAgovs (Ptolemy II 
and Arsinoe”), in Paphos of mepi tov Avovucov nai Qeods Evepyéras 
texyvirat,”® in Teos & Kowor Tov trept tov Acovucov Texvitav Tov én’ 


*@ C. I. G. 3137. * Corp. Inscr. Semit. i. no. 95. 
® Bull. de Corr. Hell. ix. (1885), p. 141. ; 

% Frinkel, Inschr. von Pergamon, no. 43. 7 Tbid. no. 59. 

7% C. I. G. 4860. 78 Ibid. 4893. 

™ Papyr. Paris, no. 15, col. 1, 1. 4. 7% C. I. G. 4678; Papyr. Taur. 
6 C. I. G. 3069-3071. 7 Ibid. 2278. 

*® Bull. de Corr. Hell. ix. (1885), p. 183 £.= Michel, no. 1017. 

” C. I. G. 2620, 
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"lwvias nat ‘EXAnorovtrov Kal tov Tepl Tov KaOnyeudva Acovucor, 
whose agonothetes is at the same time priest of the reigning king 
Eumenes II.” Of this xovvdv the Attalistai mentioned above form 
asection. Such phenomena might seem to imply a real acceptance 
of the king’s deity among the people. That this is their ground 
is certainly possible. On the other hand other motives than a real 
belief might easily lead individuals or associations to set up the 
sovereign as the object of an especial worship. It might only be 
meant as a declaration of loyalty, designed to catch the eye of the 
court. Gratification simply of the social instinct might be the 
object of voluntary associations and clubs, and the adoption of the 
sovereign as patron deity be intended to disarm suspicion. Ancient 
despotic governments always looked uneasily at such associations, 
and found it hard to believe they were not dangerous.*' Or their 
relation to the king might be felt to give them a claim upon his 
substantial support, just as with modern charitable and religious 
societies it is a great point if they can write down the sovereign as 
patron. 

So far we have regarded the question of divine honours from the 
point of view of the worshippers: it remains to do so from the point 
of view of the man worshipped. What importance did the 
sovereigns who received these honours attach to them? In the 
case of Alexander this very point has been a matter of controversy. 
Mr. Hogarth and Niese have contended that there is no evidence 
that Alexander himself ever claimed to be regarded asa god. Even 
if, however, we dismiss as mere gossip the stories current after 
Alexander’s death, there remain, in the case of the Athenians, the 
expressions of contemporary orators, which admit, as Kaerst has 
pointed out,* no other construction than that the speakers had 
before them, or believed they had before them, a claim emanating 
from Alexander himself.“ When we come to the successors we 
have very scarce material to go upon. The most tangible evidence 
that importance was attached at court to the cult of the sovereign is 
that the court should establish a cult of this sort under its own 
direction. In the case of the Ptolemies a state cult of the first 
Ptolemy, as Soter, can be traced back to the early years of his son’s 
reign, and becomes apparently, after the death of Berenike, a cult 
of Alexander and the @¢ol Swrfjpes. Another state cult, of Alexander 


* C. I. G. 3068 = Michel, no. 1016. 

$1 “Erapelas ph moeicde und? cuvddous tvev ris euis ywduns. al yap rowdrat 
cvordces év piv rais HAAaS woArrelais wAcovenTovoww ev dé Tais wovapxlas Kwdvvetovow 
(Isocr. Nikok. 54). 8 Entwickelung der Monarchie, p. 44, 

3 “Os ob Set trav ev obpayg tmwav &upioBnreiv "AActdvdpp (Deinarch. in Demosth. 
i. 94). (A word like éoveivy would have left it undetermined whether Alexander asked 
for the honours or not; augieBnreiv can only mean that Alexander himself was a 
party in the dispute.) Kal rod Aids Kal rod Mocedavos el[va €i BovAlorro (Hyper. 
[Blass], xxv.) 
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and the @zoi ’Aderdo/ (Ptolemy II and Arsinoe Philadelphos), begins 
after the death of Arsinoe, but before that of Ptolemy.™ 

These two cults presently coalesce, and we find at Alexandria 
one priest of Alexander, and all the kings and queens of the 
Ptolemaic house, including those actually reigning. This cult is 
unquestionably an imperial cult (Reichscultus). Alexandria had no 
independent political existence, like other Greek cities, and the 
priest of Alexander and the kings is eponymous, together with the 
kanephoros of Arsinoe Philadelphos, the athlophoros of Berenike, and 
the priestess of Arsinoe Philopator, throughout all Egypt. There 
seems to me to be some doubt, on the other hand, whether the 
cult at Ptolemais is to be regarded as imperial or civic. Ptolemais 
enjoyed a larger measure of independence than Alexandria.* It 
is safe, at any rate, to say that in Ptolemaic Egypt a cult, even if 
civic in form, was not allowed to escape the hands of the court. 
In the case of the Seleukids the apotheosis of the dead sovereign 
by the court goes back to the very beginning of the dynasty. 
Antiochos I builds at his father’s burial-place in Seleukeia a 
temple to the god Seleukos Zeus Nikator, and surrounds it with a 
téuevos, & Nikatoreion.*® There is no definite evidence of the 
court establishing a cult of the living sovereign till the time of 
Antiochos II Theos: chance has preserved for us one of a number 
of rescripts addressed to the various satrapies of the empire, 
instituting in each a high-priestess of the living queen, Lao- 
dike.*’ This decree shows us high-priests of the reigning king 
already established throughout the several satrapies as a regular 
part of the state machinery. But for how long this had been so 
there is no indication.* 

To distinguish this imperial cult, initiated by the court, 
from the local cults of the several cities is not easy in par- 
ticular instances. Our knowledge of the conditions is too 
fragmentary. Should we, for instance, consider the cult of the 
living sovereign (Seleukos IV Philopator) and his ancestors ex- 
hibited by the inscription of Seleukeia * as that maintained in the 
province under royal direction or a local institution of the city 
Seleukeia? The same doubt may be expressed as to the priest of 
Antiochos III, his son, and his ancestors in the Persian Antioch.*° 
A cult which certainly belongs to the imperial system of the Ptole- 
maic realm is that represented by the high-priest of Cyprus.” 
This high-priest seems to occupy in Cyprus exactly the same posi- 


* H. von Prott, in Rhein. Mus. liii. (1898), p. 461 f. 

8 Bull. de Corr. Hell. xxi. (1897), p. 184 £. % App. Syr. 63; cf. C.I.G. 4458. 

87 Bull. de Corr. Hell. xiii. (1889), p. 525; Michel, no. 40. 

88 The high-priest of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia under Antiochos III appears in an 
inscription of Soloi (ibid. xiv. [1890], p. 587). 

® CO. I. G. 4458. %” Inscr. of Magnesia-on-Maeander, no. 61. 

* Beurlier, p. 79. 
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tion which the high-priests of the Seleukid kings occupy in the 
various satrapies, according to the rescript of Antiochos II. On 
the other hand the different cities of Cyprus seem to have special 
cults of their own.*? What the relation, either in the Ptolemaic 
or the Seleukid empire, of the high-priest of the province was to the 
local cults I do not know that there are any means of determining. 
The high-priest of Cyprus was adpyvepeds Tav Kata Tiv vncoP ispav."* 
Did these ‘gpa include the shrines erected by cities and individuals, 
or were there a separate set of ‘gpa maintained by the central 
government? Documents which relate to a public cult of the 
Pergamene dynasts in their capital have not, as yet at any rate, 
come to light, except one which belongs to quite the early days of 
the dynasty, the time of Eumenes I, before the rulers of Pergamos 
had begun to call themselves kings.°* Ewumeneia are already at that 
time celebrated, and the sacrifice of a sheep offered to the prince.* 
It would be especially difficult to say in the case of Pergamos 
whether a cult of this sort were civic or of court institution. 
Perhaps such an ambiguity lies in the nature of the case, for the 
Pergamene dynasts seem to have been especially careful to veil 
their despotism under the forms of a free state.” 

But to say that the first evidence of a practice occurs at a 
certain date is not equivalent to saying that the practice itself 
begins at that date.” In the case of Seleukos and his line, where 
we have not even anything to take the place of papyri, and inscrip- 
tions have not yet been found in sufficient numbers to do more 
than light up at casual points the darkness of the period between 
the battle of Ipsos and Antiochos III, the argument from silence is 
more than usually inapplicable. It must remain to a great degree 
problematical what the attitude of the first Seleukos and the first 
Antiochos was to the worship offered them. I have argued else- 
where ** that there is some ground for conjecturing that the 
identification of Seleukos with Zeus which we find after his death 
was countenanced, already during his lifetime, at court. However 
that may be, the coins of these two kings seem to prove that the 
claim to deity was officially advanced. The portrayal of the king’s 
head is, according to the general view, in itself evidence to this 
effect. And Seleukos not only puts his head on coins, but appears 
with horns, an obviously supernatural being.*® The claim to deity 
does not, of course, necessarily imply an established cult. On the 
other hand there is nothing, so far as I know, to make the 
supposition of such a cult impossible. With regard to the 


% Kition, C. I. G. 2621; Paphos, J. H. S. ix. (1888), p. 240. 

*3 Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions, no. 2787. 

* Frinkel, Inschr. von Pergamon, no. 18. % Thid. |. 34. 
% Thid. commentary. 

7 See the remarks of Strack, Rhein. Mus. lv. (1900), p. 164, note. 

%® J. H. S. xx. (1900), p. 26 f. *® Babelon, Rois de Syrie, p. xviii f. 
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(ostensibly) spontaneous worship offered to Seleukos I and 
Antiochos I by Greek cities the way in which we see it pressed 
upon the king’s notice makes it plain that it was understood to be 
acceptable. 

Looking, therefore, at the evidence as a whole, we may affirm 
that the kings, from Alexander onwards, set store by their deifica- 
tion, that they encouraged, or commanded, their Greek subjects to 
pay them these transcendent honours. The question presents 
itself why they did so. They were, many of them, practical 
statesmen, perfectly aware, we must suppose, both of their own 
plain human nature and of the formal and unreal character of all 
these religious mummeries and phrases. Perhaps in part the 
value of these cults in their eyes arose from the fact that some 
tincture of faith did after all enter into them. The king may have 
considered the strange propensity of the human mind to be 
influenced by imagination, where belief falls short; he may have 
felt that the repeated ceremonial insensibly raised his prestige, 
especially with the common people; yes, even he himself, though 
a practical man, may have found his weaker part illogically 
gratified. 

But we may perhaps divine more solid reasons as well for the 
importance attached to these cults. In the first place, even if the 
cult was a barren formality as a religious act, it might be pregnant 
as a declaration of political loyalty. It might have the same signi- 
ficance as in our days the flying of a cloth of certain colours upon 
a pole does under some circumstances assume. And this is the 
light in which the inscriptions of Asia Minor seem to represent it. 
It is the time when the Greek world is being made the battle- 
ground of rival Macedonian princes. A city which, through 
violence and seduction, has adhered to one of the kings, can 
proudly declare in the day of his victory how always through 
the dark days sacrifice had gone up to him and his priest invoked 
his name. Had the temper of the Greeks in the fourth century 
been other than it was, other forms might have been found for 
the expression of loyalty to a human person. But when once 
the form of certain religious rites had become the regular thing, 
their omission would be invidious and the court -might insist on 
their performance. It was just this view of the cult of the 
sovereign as a political test, which perpetuated itself under the 
Caesars. The refusal of the Christians to conform appeared civil 
rebellion. 

There was, perhaps, another reason why the kings found their 
deification useful. In Egypt, where the natives were accustomed 
to worship their sovereign, the Ptolemies, with a clear eye to busi- 
ness, proceeded to divert the temple revenues to the royal exche- 
quer, as a mere transference of riches from one religious purpose 
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to another.’ Such a procedure implies a real religious scruple in 
the minds of the people who pay, and a real belief in the divine 
character of kings, or the device would have had no point. Sucha 
scruple and such a belief existed in Egypt, but we do not know 
how far a similar policy was possible in the very differently consti- 
tuted Greek world. The Egyptian example, however, may suggest 
to us that in some way or to some extent the kings found them- 
selves put by their deification among the Greeks in a stronger posi- 
tion for dealing with the religious funds of the Greek cities. The 
. odd story of Antiochos IV Epiphanes and the goddess of Hierapo- 
lis seems to illustrate this. He pretended, we are told, to marry 
her, celebrated a formal wedding, and, while the wine of the 
wedding feast was flowing, caused all the temple treasures, with 
one exception, to be carried off under the title of a dowry.'" The 
story becomes clearer when we remember that Antiochos IV 
identified himself in all probability with Zeus. This would explain 
his demand. For not only was the goddess of Hierapolis very 
generally identified with Hera, but Lucian expressly states that 
in the holy place, beside her image, was the image of a male deity, 
who was unquestionably Zeus.’ Whether the similar story in 
2 Maccabees about Antiochos and the goddess Nanaea in Persia!™ is 
a reflexion of the same event, or whether Antiochos used the same 
device more than once, we do not know. At any rate we can see 
how useful to a man like Antiochos, who suffered from the combina- 
tion of magnificent projects with a meagre purse, his godhead might 
promise to be. If, however, he hoped it would cover the spoliation 
of temples, he must have been disappointed ; for he was driven with 
loss from the temple of Anaitis in Persia.'* His violence done to the 
temple at Jerusalem caused the Maccabean revolt. The Asiatics 
could not all be treated as the Ptolemies treated the peasants of the 
Nile.’ 
Epwyn Rosert Bevan. 

1 Grenfell and Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, col. 36, 37; cf. 
- ry Et se simulabat Hierapoli Dianam ducere uxorem, et ceteris epulantibus . . . 
abstulit in dotem, excepto . . . quem unum omnium deae donorum reliquit’ (Gran. 
Licinianus, xxviii. [ed. philol. Bonn. heptas, Leipzig], p. 9). 

2 Tucian, De dea Syria, 31. 

13 «For Antiochus, as though he would marry her, came into the place, and his 
friends that were with him, to receive money in name of a dowry’ (2 Mace. i. 14). 

4 Polyb. xxxi. 11; cf. 2 Mace. i. 13 f. 

‘5 An important article on the subject of the worship of kings has recently ap- 
peared, by E. Kornemann (Beitrdige zur alten Geschichie, vol. i. Leipzig, 1901), which 
I had not the advantage of consulting at the time my own article was composed. It 
may be remarked that I have approached the question from a somewhat different point 
of view, and have come, in certain respects, to different conclusions. 





The Dutch in Western Guiana 


I. Toe SETTLEMENT FROM TOBAGO. 


LL students of the Venezuelan boundary question (which was 
chiefly an historical controversy) are aware of the importance 
attaching to certain statements made by Major John Scott in his 
‘ descriptions ’ of Guiana, Tobago, and Barbados, preserved in the 
original manuscript of the writer now in the British Museum.' 
They are also aware that Professors Burr and Jameson, on behalf 
of the United States Commission, endeavoured with a consider- 
able measure of success to throw discredit on Scott’s testimony 
in its bearing upon the history of Dutch colonisation in Western 
Guiana, and that their arguments were adopted and repeated in a 
manner implying that the last word had been said upon the 
subject by those engaged in presenting the case of the Venezuelan 
government before the court of arbitration.2 A careful examination 
of all available evidence has led me to form an entirely different 
opinion upon the trustworthiness of Scott. I propose, therefore, 
no longer in the interests of a dead political controversy, but in 
order to throw more light upon the obscure annals of early coloni- 
sation in the Caribbean Sea, (1) to set forth briefly the grounds on 
which credibility may be claimed for Scott’s statements, and (2) to 
corroborate circumstantially his accounts of the early Dutch settle- 
ments upon the Essequibo and Pomeroon. 


The credibility of a writer relating otherwise unknown historical 
facts depends upon (1) his nearness to the events narrated, (2) his 
personal access to sure sources of information, (3) his motives in 
writing, (4) his proved accuracy in cases where his statements can 
be verified. All these tests are absolutely satisfactory in the 
instance of Major John Scott. That officer was the commander of 


1 Sloane MS. 3662. It is admitted that the descriptions of Guiana, Tobago, 
Barbados, &c., contained in this manuscript are in the handwriting of Scott. They were 
written by him about 1667, and are the extant fragments of a large projected work on 
the coasts and islands of America. 

2 U.S.C. Report, i. 62-4, 172-8; ii. 133-8. Venez. Case, iii. 358, 360-1. Counter 
Case, i. 36-8 ; ii. 62-5. 
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the English expedition which in 1665-6 captured the island of 
Tobago and the Dutch colonies on the Essequibo and Pomeroon. 
He himself tells us in his preface that he had always been a great lover 
of geography and history, and that from an early age he had pur- 
posed to write a large description of all America, also that he had 
personally been upon no less than one hundred and twenty-six 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean, and had travelled over (among other 
places) a great part of Guiana. His method of acquiring informa- 
tion about his subject is best given in his own words. 


I made it my business to purchase or borrow all the history and 
Journalls that I could heare of whether Lattin, Itallian Spanish or 
Portugais French Dutch or in our Language, wherein I may say I have 
by reason of a generall generous conversation had luck extraordinary, 
and herein wt paines I have taken what cost I have been att is so 
Notorious, that over and above the knowledge of a great number of 
Gentlemen which I have been obliged too for a communication of printed 
books, Mannuscripts, Pattents Commissions, and papers relating to those 


parts, the many booksellers of England and Holland will doe me Right to 
testifie my continuall inquisition. 


As to his sources of knowledge for all that concerns Guiana in 
particular, our author speaks very fully. He tells us ‘the two 
greatest Travailers that ever were in Guiana of Christians ’ were both 
prisoners in his hands on his voyage to Guiana in 1665. 


The one was Matteson born at Gaunt, that had managed a trade 22 
years for the Spaniards from ye Citty of St. Thome in Oronoque. The 
other was one Hendricson a Switz by Nation, that had served some 


Dutch Merchants in those parts 27 yeares in Quallity of a Factor with 
the upland Indians of Guiana. 


From these men, in that spirit of inquisition of which he tells us 
above, he appears to have gathered all the information he could, 
and compared it with the results of his own investigations as 
traveller and student, or, to use his own words, ‘haveing besides 
my owne observacions, taken measures from the above mentioned 
Mr. Hendrickson and Matteson, and Journalls, I fortuned to meet 
with.’ To this may be added his statement that ‘in this Colonie 
(Essequibo) the author had the good fortune to meet with some 
ingenious observations of the former Governor (Groenewegen) of 
what had been transacted in Guiana in his time.’ It is clear then 
in the narrative given by Scott of the early history of the Dutch 
colonies in Western Guiana that we are dealing with the narrative 
of a contemporary, familiar with the localities about which he was 
writing, conversant with all the literature upon the subject, including 
documents and journals in manuscript, and having exceptional 
opportunities for personal commune with men intimately ac- 
quainted for a long period with the country and its history. It is 


further important to note that the work, which was never published 
VOL. XVI,—NO. LXIV. 
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and of which only a fragment was committed to paper, was a long 
cherished design, the preparation for which was scientifically 
thorough and carried on for years, and that it is impossible to 
attribute to the writer any motives of political partisanship, or any 
other aim than that put forth by himself ‘ of giving new accounts 
from observations of my owne (or such living testimonies as I 
could credit) touching those places which have not been sufficiently 
sett forth by any man before me.’ On prima facie grounds, then, 
the credibility of what is told by Scott should stand very high ; 
it will be seen by what follows that such a claim is fully borne 
out by the accuracy which is shown by him in those parts of his 
narrative which can be historically verified. 


The Pomeroon Colonies of 1650-1651. 
In the description of Tobago * the following passages occur :— 


The Duke of Corland Anno 1639 sent a ship thither accomodated 
with trade to buy it (the island) of the Indians and to take possession of 
it in his Right, being before this sufficiently informed of their inclination 
to trade with the Dutch or English, he purchased it and the natives 
gave him a cleare possession dispersing themselves to Guiana, to 
Trinidada and some of them to St. Vincents an Isle north North west 
fourty Leagues from Tobago. These people being new hands, as they 
phrase them in these parts and having noe experienced Planters in their 
Collonie, and people that came soe far fro the Northward and not any 
amongst them that knew what was food or Physick in their proper 
seasons, did occasion their mouldering to nothing. . . 

° Anno 1642 one Captain Marshall from Barbados begun a a 
second: Colonie by the good likeing of Robert Earle of Warwick, begun to 
plant tobacco and Indigo &c: but were often disturbed by the Caribees, 
and at length for want of supplies were forced to quitt it, went for 
Suranam, where the same fate followed them ; these people thus drove of 
the Duke of Corland maketh a second attempt, by People from Zealand 
under the command of one Captain Coroon an old Brazillian, a gentleman 
of good conduct, but his old masters of Holland having an eye that way, 
advised him to carry a faire correspondency with the Arrawacoes which 
he did to the disgust of the Careebs of St Vincent who tooke their 
advantage and destroyed a great part of that hopefull Colonie. while 
they are in this distresse ye Arrawacoes fro Trinidada came to their 
reliefe, where there was but 70 left of 310 whome they relieved removeing 
them to the river Bowroma on the coast of Guiana where they became a 
flourishing Colonie by the preservaéon of the Arrawacoes. 


In the ‘description of Guiana,’* where a list is given of the 


various colonies established in this region by different nations, we 
read— 


The twelfth Colonie was of Dutch settled by the Zealanders in the rivers, 
Borowma, Wacopow, Moroca, having been drove of fro Tobago Anno 1650, 


3 Sloane M . 3662, ff. 47-8. ‘ Ibid. f. 40. 
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and ye yeare following a great Collonie of Dutch and Jewes, drove of fro 
Brazile by the Portugaise settled there and being experienced planters 
that soone grewe a Flourishing Colonie. 

It may be assumed that the colonies to the river Bowroma 
mentioned in these two passages are one and the same. This is 
admitted by Professor Burr, who nevertheless without any ex- 
amination of the data furnished by the writer asserts that Scott 
is referring to the later formation of the Colony of Nova Zeelandia, 
but has made an error in date, writing 1650 for 1658.° Now there 
is nothing whatever in common between the known circumstances 
of the foundation of Nova Zeelandia in 1658 and those related by 
Scott of the colony which left Tobago for the Bowroma or Pomeroon 
in 1650. The twofold narrative, however, contains so many minute 
and incidental details that it is not a difficult task to show its re- 
markable historical accuracy, and thus to infer that the event that 
it records took place at the time andin the manner so circum- 
stantially corroborated. 

The history of the colonisation of Tobago, and especially of the 
part taken in it by the Dutch and the duke of Courland, is ex- 
ceedingly complicated, and a correct knowledge of it furnishes us 
with a touchstone wherewith to test the trustworthiness of Scott’s 
statement. There were three claimants to the ownership of Tobago 
during the greater part of the seventeenth century, the English, 
the Dutch, and the Courlanders. James, duke of Courland, was 
the godson and namesake of King James I of Great Britain, and it 
was common report in England at the time that the king presented 
his godson with the island of Tobago as a christening gift.6 Be 
this as it may, it is certain that Charles I, by letters patent 
dated 25 Feb. 1628, granted Tobago to Philip, earl of Pembroke, 
who afterwards disposed of his grant to Robert, earl of Warwick. 
The facts concerning these grants are given by Scott, who likewise 
recounts the abortive attempt of Captain Marshall to colonise 
Tobago, and sets forth at length a series of eight propositions made 
by Lord Warwick with the object of inducing colonists to settle on 
his island, which on the face of them are clearly authentic. 

The first colony upon the island was made under the auspices 
of Jan de Moor, burgomaster of Flushing, an enterprising merchant 
and trader, long closely connected with the Dutch settlement on 
the Essequibo, and consisted of Zeelanders from Walcheren. This 
colony was destroyed by the Caribs aided by a Spanish force from 
Trinidad in 1637.’ 


5 U.S.C. Report, ii. 137. ® Cruse, Courland unter den Herzogen, i. 146. 
7 U.S.C. Repovi. Extracts from Dutch archives, nos. 18 and 37. The latter 
document contains a most interesting report to the West India Company of the fate of 
the colony, written by Jacques Ousiel, late public advocate of Tobago (Brit. C., App. 
i. 83; Ven. C. ii.21). Another account may be found in the British Museum, Egerton 
MS. 2395, f. 509, in a document entitled ‘ The Pretensions of the Dutch to Tobago.’ 
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James, duke of Courland, was seized with the ambition to 
possess himself of new lands and avenues for commerce across the 
ocean. In Cruse’s history we read of his sending ships in 1639 to 
the coast of Guinea, and in Scott that he further despatched a 
vessel to Tobago with the double object of buying the soil from the 
Indians and thus securing himself from their hostility, which had 
so recently proved fatal to the Zeelanders, and then of taking 
possession in his right—i.e. the right derived from the supposed 
donation of James I. This colony, being composed of Courlanders 
from the far north, unused to life in a tropical climate, mouldered 
away through disease. Then in 1642, on the failure of Marshall's 
English settlement, the duke made a second attempt by people 
from Zeeland under the command of an old Brazilian. There are 
several records of the establishment of the Courland colony, but 
none of them are so exact as Scott’s in their details, the expedition 
of 1689 being blended with that of 1642, and both in certain 
particulars confused with the Walcheren colony, which came to an 
end in 1687. It is curious, however, to find that the discrepancies 
and mistakes in these accounts can be accounted for by Scott’s 
fuller narrative in the Sloane MS. 

In a work entitled ‘Tobago Insulae Caraibicae in America 
sitae Fatum,’ dedicated to Frederick William, duke of Courland, by 
an author who signs himself ‘J. C. P.’ in a preface dated from the 


Hague in 1705, the account runs thus in the original :— 


Duas ex Curlandia ad Tobago insulam profectas memini colonias, 
quae parem fere sortem nactae sunt. Causa non eadem fuit ceu ex 
sequentibus colligere est. Prima expeditio suscepta est circa annum 1642 
& sequentem. Res tunc suas constabilivere Curlandi exstructo & opposito 
Caribum excursionibus munimento cui a Celsissimo duce Jacobo nomen 
fuit. Haud ita multo post Selandorum naves aliquot ad insulam 
appulerunt & commorandi ibi, partemque agrorum sub levi in recognitionis 
legitimae locum penso possidendi facultatem obtinuerunt ab illo. 


In this passage the second colony referred to is that of 1654.8 Scott’s 
colonies of 1689 and 1642 are comprised in the statement, ‘ The first 
colony was undertaken about the year 1642.’ It will be noticed, 
however, that mention is made first of a colony of Courlanders, 
then of Zeelanders, as in Scott. The building of a fort® to defend 
the colony against the incursion of the Caribs was the natural 
consequence of Captain Marshall’s English settlers having just 
been driven off (according to Scott) by those warlike savages. On 
p. 24 is a quotation from an author who gave, in 1657, an account 
of the first Dutch colony :— 


Mais les Indiens Caraibes habitans naturels du Pays, redoutant le 
voisinage de ces etrangers en massacrerent une partie, ce qui obligea les 


5 Infra, p. 649, ® Cruse, i. 146. 
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autres qui etaient travaillez de maladies & qui apprehendirent un pareil 
traitement que leurs compagnons 4 se retirer ailleurs. 


Here we have a blending of the catastrophe which overtook the 
Zeelanders, as narrated by Jacques Ousiel, with ‘ the mouldering’ 
of the Courlanders some two years later as told by Scott. 

Other striking coincidences may be found in the account given 
of these first Dutch and Courland colonies in a book by an anony- 
mous author, with the title ‘ Tobago ; or, a Geographical Description, 
Natural and Civil History, in which is comprehended whatever is to 
be met with in Spanish, Dutch, French, or English Writers relating 
thereto from its discovery to the present time, fully exploding the 
chimera of a French Title and clearly shewing the Sovereignty 
thereof ever was, and now is, in the Crown of Great Britain’ 
(London, 1750?) This writer (p. 29) says— 

About the time of the breaking out of our Civil wars which interrupted 
all schemes of improvement, the Dutch from Brazil having taken a view 
of the island, made so favourable a report of it upon their return to their 
own Country that a Company of Traders at Flushing resolved to under- 
take the settling of it, and to bestow upon it the name of New 
Walcheren. 


Here follows a circumstantial account of the founding of the 
colony, set on foot by Jan de Moor and of its destruction by the 


Caribs, aided by the Spaniards from Trinidad, which is in entire 
accordance with the narrative of Jacques Ousiel. After stating that 
‘ this was the beginning and end of the first Dutch settlement on 
the island of Tobago,’ our author proceeds— 


About ten years after this James, Duke of Courland, the godson of our 
King, James the First, a Prince of Great Prudence and Abilities, and who 
was particularly inclined to promote the commerce and navigation of his 
subjects, sent a ship or two into the American seas, in search of some 
uninhabited island, where a settlement might be made, and his Agents 
finding the island of Tobago, fruitful in itself, finely situated and very 
capable of improvement fixed themselves there, with which the Duke was 
so well pleased that he sent them over a reinforcement of men, and what 
supplies were necessary, so that at his expense they built a pretty good 
Towne and erected a strong Fort, to which they gave their Sovereign’s 
name. 


It is quite clear that the writer has seen an account of the 
expedition, recorded by Scott, which left Zeeland in 1642 ‘ under the 
command of one Captain Coroon,’ an old Brazilian, and has taken 
it to be the genesis of the colony planned years before by Guiana 
merchants at a time when no Dutch Brazil as yet existed. 
Probably the document used contained no reference to the duke of 
Courland, whose occupation of Tobago was studiously ignored by 
Dutch writers. Even the ‘ Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Iles 
Antilles de Amérique,’ published at Rotterdam in 1658, which 
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contains much about Tobago, does not mention his name, nor 
does the Egerton MS. 2895, f. 509, on the ‘ Pretension of the 
Dutch to Tobago.’ The fact recorded by the contemporary Scott 
furnishes thus an obvious explanation of what would otherwise have 
appeared to be an inexplicable mistake on the part of the writer of 
1750. It will be noticed that this writer has the two Courland 
expeditions mentioned by Scott confused in his mind. He speaks 
of the duke first sending ‘a ship or two into the American seas in 
search of an uninhabited island where a settlement might be made,’ 
and that his agents fixed themselves in Tobago. He then says 
that at some later indetermined time ‘the duke was so well 
pleased that he sent them over a reinforcement of men, and what 
supplies were necessary.” 

At first sight it would appear exceedingly improbable that a 
body of Zeelanders under the command of an old Dutch Brazilian 
would enter the duke of Courland’s service with the object of 
colonising an island to which their own countrymen laid claim. 
The paper written by myself. on the ‘Swedish Legend in Guiana’ "° 
proves the exact contrary. Thousands of Dutchmen were at this 
very time in the Swedish service. Swedish commerce was, in fact, 
in their hands, and Courland was in a sense a dependency of 
Sweden. There was nothing apparently that Dutchmen during this 
century more dearly relished than the opportunity of poaching 
upon their countrymen’s colonial preserves under the shelter of a 
foreign flag. Curiously enough a namesake of our ‘ Captain 
Coroon,’ the famous explorer and pioneer in the east, Frangois 
Caron, who was the first man to open out Japan to European 
commerce, and who became, in 1647, director-general of the 
East Indian trade at Batavia, shortly afterwards left the Dutch 
service for that of the French king. The very unlikeliness, there- 
fore, of Scott’s statement to those unfamiliar with the byways of 
Dutch commercial history in the seventeenth century turns out to 
be the strongest guarantee of its veracity. 

To proceed, Scott tells us that Coroon’s 


old masters of Holland advised him to carry on a faire correspondency 
with the Arrawacoes which he did to the disgust of the Careebs of St 


Vincent whoe tooke their advantage and destroyed a great part of that 
hopefull Colonie. 


The Arawaks here mentioned are plainly those living on the 
Pomeroon, with whom the Dutch had already. for many years 
through their resident factors cultivated friendly relations. It was 
an attempt to renew the project of Jan de Moor and establish 
regular intercourse between Tobago and the opposite Guiana shore. 
But, precisely as in the case of Jan de Moor’s colony, this aroused 


© Engl. Hist. Rev. Jan. 1899. - 
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the enmity of the Caribs of St. Vincent, some of whom Scott had 
previously told us had moved from Tobago when the island was 
originally purchased by the duke of Courland, and who were 
implacable enemies of the Arawaks. (Fray Pedro Simon writes of 
them, Guerra han tenido siempre con los Caribes por tener entre 
ellos sangricntos enemistades.) A sudden attack seems to have 
been made, with the result that the greater part of the colonists 
perished. The news appears to have reached the Arawaks of 
Trinidad, who hastened to their help and transported the poor 
remnant—seventy only out of 310 survived—to settle among 
their kinsfolk on the Pomeroon. (This is exactly in accordance 
with the Arawaks’ habits as described by Fray Pedro Simon: Assi 
salen a la mar de ordinario con piragues a buscarlos y pelear con 
ellos.) 

It remains for us to show that this emigration from Tobago to the 
Pomeroon took place in 1650, according to Scott’s manuscript, and 
not in 1658, as Professor Burr assumes. Among the scanty records 
of the time it is fortunately possible to do this with something 
approaching to certainty. 

In the anonymous English work on the history of Tobago 
already quoted we find immediately after the account of the 
Courland colony of 1642 :— 


It so fell out that two rich and potent Dutch Merchants, Magistrates of 
the province of Zealand, Messieurs Adrian and Cornelius Lampsins had 
formed a scheme for resettling Tobago, and accordingly fitted out 
A.D. 1654 some ships for that purpose, but upon finding the Courlanders 
already fixed and fortified there, and consequently in a condition to 
defend themselves, they knew not well how to execute their Commission. 
After some pretty warm expostulations it was agreed by both parties that as 
the Island was large enough the Dutch should settle at one corner ; which 
they accordingly did under the Protection of the Duke of Courland, to 
whom, in consideration of this licence they were to pay an annual 
acknowledgment. Thus Tobago that was lately desart was in a fair way 
of being peopled by two Nations," 


Cruse, drawing his information from Courland sources, tells us that 
the duke appealed to Cromwell to confirm his title as against the 
Dutch, and that it was through the influence of the Protector that 
the states-general, exhausted by the war with England, were 
unable to support the Lampsins in their effort to bring the island 
under Dutch sovereignty at this time. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the duke remained lord of Tobago until 1658. At this 
date once more, to quote the author of ‘ Tobago,’ 


without the least previous Notice as well as without the smallest provoca- 
tion the King of Sweden (Charles Gustavus) sent General Douglas witha 


" Cf. A. J. van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden, xi. 91, 92; 
Cruse, Kurland unter den Herzogen, i. 176. 
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body of troops into Courland which not only plundered the Country but 
seized the persons of the Duke and Duchess, tho she had lain in but a 
week and carried them away prisoner to Riga. . . . As soon as the news 
of this unfortunate Accident reached the ears of the Dutch in Tobago, 


they resolved to take advantage of it, and to make themselves Masters of 
the whole island, 


the sequel being that they invested Fort James and compelled the 
governor to surrender. The duke, however, was a man of indomi- 
table perseverance, and on his release from his imprisonment in 
1662 he appealed to Charles II, who on 17 Nov. 1664 granted the 
island of Tobago to him, his heirs and successors. 

From this brief sketch it is absolutely clear that between 1654 
and 1664 no such event as that recorded by Scott could have 
taken place, since the Lampsins’ colony was occupying a part or 
the whole of the island continuously during that time. Returning 
then to the original despatch of that colony from Zeeland, we may, I 
think, fairly assume that the brothers Lampsins would not have 
sent out an expedition to occupy and settle Tobago if they had 
believed that island to be already in the position of a foreign 
sovereign. But the intercourse between the ports of Walcheren 
and the West Indies by vessels of the Zeeland Chamber of the 
West Indian Company, of which these Flushing merchants were 
directors, was so frequent that the colonising of Tobago by the 
duke of Courland must have been a fact perfectly well known to 
them, more especially as the colonists were Zeelanders under the 
conduct of an old Dutch Brazilian. There exists, however, in the 
Hague archives a contract made in January 1649 by certain 
directors of the Zeeland Chamber, of whom Cornelius Lampsins 
was one, with the owners of the ship ‘ De Liefde’ for the transport 
of commodities to and from the Wild Coast and the Essequibo,'* the 
conditions of which make it probable that this ship would be absent 
from home for a lengthened period in the discharge of its commis- 
sion. This, or some other ship (for others are mentioned in the 
contract), no doubt carried back to their employers at Flushing 
the news of the destruction of the Courland colony by the Caribs 
and the escape of the remnant under the protection of the Arawaks 
to the Pomeroon. Now, therefore, was the opportunity for the 
refounding of the ‘New Walcheren,’ which had perished so mise- 
rably in 1637, and we find that already in 1652 steps had been 
taken for obtaining the necessary sanction of the states-general. 
The outbreak of the war with England in May 1652 prevented any 
such expedition as was planned from leaving Zeeland, and in con- 
sequence it was not until after the conclusion of peace in 1654 that 
the vessels commissioned by Lampsins for the conveyance of his 
colonists to Tobago were able to set forth. When they arrived it 


2 U.S.C. Report, ii. 112. 
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was too late ; they found the island again in the occupation of the 
Courlanders, with the results above narrated. 

The tidings of the catastrophe of 1650 would not be likely to 
reach the ears of the duke for many months, probably not for at 
least a year. To him, as to the Lampsins, the Anglo-Dutch war 
presented an obstacle in the way of any attempt to resuscitate 
his colony. At length, early in 1654 (probably, as Cruse says, 
with the connivance of Cromwell), an expedition from Courland 
managed to traverse the Atlantic in safety, to land on Tobago, 
rebuild the fort, and establish under the governor the authority of 
the duke. This is curiously authenticated by the letter of a well- 
known Brazilian official of the West India Company written to the 
states-general from Barbados, dated 8 Oct. 1654." M. Beck, the 
writer, was escaping from Seara, one of the last places of refuge for 
the Dutch in Brazil, with a body of fugitives for the West Indies. 
He tells their high mightinesses that 


many persons from Brazil have come here (to Barbados) with the resolu- 
tion of taking up their residence here, for they do not know what they 
could begin in Holland. 


He then proceeds— 


The prince of Courland has taken possession of the isle of Tobago, that 
we have touched at because of our loss of our rudder, so that we have passed 
six weeks there before finding an opportunity of continuing our course to 
the isle of Barbados with a large vessel of the prince of Courland that we 
have found there. I have profited by this occasion . . . and have learnt 
from monsieur the director there under what conditions he is charged by 
the prince to people and cultivate thisisle, to wit. . . . The said director of 
the prince of Courland has erected a fortress, provided with seven pieces 
of cannon and a company of soldiers ; he is still expecting further forces. 


Beck was, in fact, at Tobago precisely at the time when the Cour- 
landers had just established themselves, but before the arrival of 
the Lampsins colony. 

The circumstantial evidence for the accuracy of Scott’s state- 
ment about the Pomeroon colony of 1650 could scarcely be stronger, 
and when he subjoins to his account of that emigration the further 
statement that ‘ye yeare following (i.e. 1651) a great Collonie of 
Dutch and Jewes, drave of from Brazile by the Portugaise settled 
there and being experienced planters that soone grewe a Flourishing 
Colonie,’ it can be easily shown to rest on an equally firm historical 
foundation. The quotation from Beck’s letter shows how the 
fugitives from Dutch Brazil made their way to the West Indies, 
and how many of them settled there because of their unfitness to 
start life again in the old country. There is abundant evidence 
from other sources to the same effect (e.g. pamphlet in the British 


18 Varnhagen, Os Hollandezes no Brazil, notes and appendices, p. 354. 
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Museum, ‘Cort, bondigh ende waerachtig verhael van’t schan- 
delijk overgeven ende verlaten vande voorname conquesten 
van Brazil e. 1654’). The exodus, however, in 1654, after 
the fall of the Reciff,'* consisted chiefly of soldiers and merchants ; 
that of the planters had taken place earlier. All who are 
familiar with the history of the negotiations which preceded the 
treaty of Munster know how largely the fate of Brazil, threatened 
by the formidable Portuguese revolt, occupied the thoughts of the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries, and how the hopes of Hollanders and 
Zeelanders were centred, at the time of the conclusion of that 
peace, on the great relief expedition which, after many delays, at 
length set sail under the command of the famous Admiral Witte 
de With, and reached the Reciff on 18 March 1648, and how their 
hopes were dashed to the ground first by the severe defeat suffered 
by the Netherlanders, 19 April 1648, then by the dissensions 
which arose between the admiral and the grand council, lastly by 
the crushing overthrow of 19 Feb. 1649, which Netscher rightly 
describes as a mortal stroke to the power of the Dutch in Brazil.” 
It was followed by the unauthorised return of De With to Holland, 
by the arrival of a Portuguese fleet in Brazilian waters and the 
close investment of the Reciff. The planters were thus driven 
from the open country to take refuge in the fortresses, and Varn- 
hagen (p. 252) tells how, believing that all was lost, desertion daily 
increased, and that, alarmed by the signs of an approaching 
rupture with England, fifty vessels lefi between 15 May and 
16 July 1651. What so natural as the fact, related by Scott, that 
a body of these fugitives should have joined themselves to their 
countrymen who had recently settled on the Pomeroon? The 
statement that a considerable portion of these consisted of Jews is 
also entirely in accordance with the historical circumstances of the 
case. There were many Jews in Dutch Brazil rich and influential 
men, both planters and merchants. One of the most far-sighted 
and statesmanlike measures of the great governor-general, John 
Maurice of Nassau, had been to permit to the Jewish inhabitants of 
the colony the free exercise of their faith, a measure which had its 
share in stirring up the Portuguese to revolt. The Jews knew that 
they had no mercy to expect from Spaniard or Portuguese, and 
that their safety depended entirely on the maintenance of the 
Dutch dominion."* On the departure of John Maurice a large body 
of Jews left Pernambuco for Surinam, where they laid the founda- 
tion of a Dutch colony, probably in 1645 or 1646, It is in no way 
surprising, then, to find that in 1651 the prospect of speedily 
falling into the hands of their implacable enemies should have led 






™ The capital of Dutch Brazil. 18 Netscher, Hollandais au Brésil, p. 159. 
16 See Elias Herckman’s ‘Sommiers discours over den staet van Brasil 1639,’ in 
the Utrecht Hist. Soc. Bijdragen en Mededeelingen, 1879, ii. 284. 
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the Jews mentioned by Scott to betake themselves while it was 
yet time, in company with other refugees, to the Pomeroon. 

The war with England in 1652-8, which cut off communications 
between the mother country and its colonies in the Caribbean Sea, 
doubtless dealt a death-blow to the prosperity of the infant settlement. 
It was formed, as we have seen, of refugees without resources. Many 
of them thus isolated must have perished, and others, as soon as the 
sea was open, would be glad to effect their escape to Europe. 
Some probably, on learning of the Lampsins’ expedition, would 
return to their old homes in Tobago. Among these was the ‘old 
Brazillian,’ Captain Caroon, himself. A minute in the secret 
resolutions of the states-general, Monday, 21 Aug. 1656, makes 
mention of a missive for the directors of the West India Company 
concerning certain overtures made to them by Cornelis Caron from 
Tobago. He is apparently plotting to secure through the directors 
@ private footing in the island, already jointly occupied by the 
Zeeland and Courland colonists. They, however, remark that ‘ this 
Caron is not altogether to be trusted, seeing that he both in Brazil 
and also here at home hath committed notorious crimes. They re- 
commend that information concerning him should be sought from 
the Zeeland Chamber, ‘who have some colonies in those parts.’ 
Unfortunately the reply of the Zeeland Chamber and all other 
documents relating to Caron’s petition are lost.'” Here, however, we 
have clearly the same roving adventurer, who is described by Scott 
at an earlier time as leaving the Dutch service for that of the 
Courland prince, and who then, to please ‘his old masters of 
Holland,’ had carried on ‘a faire correspondency with the Arra- 


wacoes,’ and was thus the cause of the colony being destroyed by 
the Caribs of St. Vincent. 


II. Tse Earty History or Dutch SETTLEMENT ON THE EssEQuriso, 
1616-1664. 


The sixth Colonie (says Scott) was undertaken by one Captain Grom- 
wegle, a Dutchman that had served the Spaniard in Oranoque, but 
understanding a companie of merchants of Zealand had before undertaken 
@ voyage to Guiana and attempted a settlement there, he deserted the 
Spanish service, and tendred himself to his owne countrey, which was 
accepted, and he despatched from Zealand, anno 1616, with two ships and 
a galliote, and was the first man that took firme foteing on Guiana by the 
good likeing of the natives, whose humours the gent’ perfectly understood. 
He erected a fort on a small island 80 leagues up the river Disseekeeb, 
which looked into two great branches of that famous river. All his time 
the Colonie flourished ; he managed a great trade with the Spaniards by 
the Indians with great secrecy ; he was a great friend of all new colonies 


7 A search in the archives of the Hague was kindly made for me by Dr. Knuttel, 
of the Royal Library, but without result, 
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of Christians, of what nation soever and Barbadoes oweth its first assist- 
ance both for foode and trade to this man’s speciall kindness, anno 1627, 
at what time they were in a miserable condition. He dyed, anno 1664, 
and in the 83rd yeare of his age; a wealthy man having been governor of 
that Colonie 48 yeares. In this Colonie the authour had the good 
fortune to meete with some injenious observacions of the former Governor 
of what had been transacted in Guiana in his time, to whome the world is 
obliged for many particulars of this story.'* 


On this passage so many discerning and competent critics have 
pronounced adverse judgment that it is with extreme diffidence 
that I venture to oppose myself to such a consensus of opinion. 
The Dutch historian of the Essequibo colony, Netscher, speaks 
contemptuously of it, as 


a fragment out of a manuscript of the Sloane Collection (British 
Museum) wherein mention was made of a certain Dutch Captain Grom- 
weagle, who in 1616 built the fort Kijkoveral, remained 48 years Com- 
mandeur of it, and at last died there in 1664 at the age of 83 years as a 
very rich man! This improbable narrative has however been contradicted 
so absolutely by a number of exact data concerning the Commandeurs of 
Essequibo during this period, which we found in the State Archives (Rijks 
Archief) and shall further impart below, that we will not trouble ourselves 
any further with it. We have only mentioned it, because the name Grom- 
weagle seems to us to be a corruption formed in the English manner of 


Groenewegel, the name of a Dutch skipper, who really as we shall see 
from 1657 to 1665 or 1666 acted as Commandeur at Kijkoveral, which 
thus may have been the starting point of the above fantastical story.'® 


On behalf of the United States commission Professors Burr and 
Jameson* treat Scott’s narrative with equally scant courtesy, 
though at considerably greater length. And yet the corroboration 
that has been given above of the minute accuracy of the Sloane 
MS. narrative of the ‘twelfth Colonie’ should lead us prima facie 
to look for similar accuracy in what is related about the ‘ sixth.’ 
The assumption ought to be in the writer’s favour, the burden of 
proof to lie upon the traducers. -As a matter of fact the arguments 
used against the credibility of Scott, with a single exception, have 
been based entirely upon the silence of existing contemporary 
records, a method which is eminently fallacious, especially when, 


8 Sloane MS. 8662; Brit. Case, App. i. 169; U.S.C. Report, i. 63-4, 175. 

” Gesch.-van de Colonien Essequibo, Demerary en Berbice, 1888. Netscher has 
evidently not consulted the Sloane MS., where the name is spelt ‘Gromwegle,’ but 
the extracts published in Bronkhurst’s The Colony of British Guiana and its Labour- 
ing Population (London, 1883), in which ‘Gromweagle’ is found. Netscher also 
(followed by Professor Burr) has blundered in saying that ‘Gromwegle’ is a corruption 
of the Dutch ‘Groenewegel.’ This is itself a misspelling of the real name of the 
commandeur ‘ Groenewegen.’ The correct form appears repeatedly in the records of 
the colony, the incorrect only once in a minute dated 11 July 1658. The fact of his 
being a ‘skipper ’ rests on no authority to be found in the Dutch archives, 

* U.S.C. Report, i. 62-6, 172-5. 
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as in the present case, the contemporary records have to so large 
an extent disappeared. The single exception refers to Scott’s 
statement about the duration of Groenewegen’s governorship. Of 
this much will be said later; here it is sufficient to point out that 
the dictum of Netscher, followed by Professor Jameson and others, 
that Scott is here palpably wrong, because the records show that 
Groenewegen was commandeur from 1657 to 1665 or 1666, has 
been admitted by Professor Burr himself to be incorrect. From 
the additional evidence unearthed in the course of the Venezuelan 
boundary inquiry the last-named writer does not scruple to admit, 
with his usual fairness,”" that Scott has been proved to be right 
both in stating that Groenewegen was commandeur before 1657 
and in placing the date of his death in 1664. The argument from 
silence is a treacherous weapon, liable at any moment to break in 
the hand of him that wields it. 

Granting, then, that the presumption of credibility ought to be 
provisionally conceded to Scott, it is clear that such a presumption 
cannot but be greatly increased by a consideration of his sources of 
information. He himself tells us ‘that he had the good fortune 
to meete with some injenious observacions of the former governor 
of what had been transacted in Guiana in his time, to whome the 
world is obliged for many particulars of this story.’ Reference is 
here clearly to written memoranda by the hand of Groenewegen 
himself.”? In addition to this Scott must, after his conquest of the 
colony in 1665, have had personal intercourse with Groenewegen’s 
son, who became commandeur in his father’s place. Of the way 
in which the ‘factors’ Hendrickson and Matteson became his 
prisoners and companions on his voyage to Guiana, and how he 
used the opportunity to extract from their long and intimate 
acquaintance with the country and its inhabitants all facts that 
could serve as material for the account of that land, which it was 
his purpose to write, we have already spoken. With such first-hand 
sources to draw from as to the earlier history of the Dutch settle- 
ment on the Essequibo nothing but pure perversity and a desire 
to tell what was untrue, because it was untrue and to serve no 
purpose whatever, could have led Scott to speak of Groenewegen as 
the founder of the colony and as being associated with its fortunes 
throughout, unless this had been the case. The statement of Scott 
is, moreover, so full of what (in the supposition of a merely fictitious 
story) appear to be irrelevant and improbable details that it is not 
difficult, despite the lack of contemporary records, to find tests of 
his veracity. 


1 U.S.C. Report, i. 175. 
* Scott translates ‘ out of the Nether Dutch,’ and so was certainly acquainted with 


the language. His converse with Hendrickson and Matteson would most probably be 
in that tongue. 
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To do this the more effectually we will place ourselves in the 
position of Scott in 1665, and work backwards over Groenewegen’s 
career from the known to the less known. 


(1) The Period 1645-1664. 


An absolute dearth of official information regarding the 
Essequibo colony for the decade 1647-57 confronts us, for the 
minutes of the proceedings both of the Nineteen * and of the Zeeland 
Chamber during this period are missing. In 1657, however, a new 
settlement was established on the Pomeroon by the three cities of 
Middelburg, Flushing, and Veere, under the auspices of the Zeeland 
chamber, and the minutes of the proceedings of the committee 
charged with the government of this settlement, styled ‘ Nova 
Zeelandia,’ are extant. A minute under date 24 Dec. 1657 * tells 
us of the appointment of a certain Cornelis Goliat as commissary, 
commandeur, and engineer to the new colony. Another, dated 
24 Jan. 1658,” states— 

There were read the drafted instructions for Aert Adriaensen as 
Director *° and Cornelis Goliat as commissary ; 


and 2 Jan. 1659— 


There was read a letter from the commandeur Aert Adriaensz Groen- 
wegen and the commissary Goliat dated at New Middelburg 15 Sept. 1658.27 


On the evidence of these minutes, taken with that of a minute 
of the Zeeland chamber dated 20 Jan. 1667, dealing with a claim 
against Groenewegen’s estate and mentioning that he had been 
succeeded as commandeur by his son,”* who was in office when the 
colony was conquered by the English (i.e. by Scott), Netscher has, 
and with some show of reason, based his statement that Groene- 
wegen was commandeur from 1657 to 1665 or 1666. 

Now it will be noticed that the minutes above quoted do not 
record the appointment of Groenewegen as commandeur, and the 
underlined words in that of 24 Jan. 1658 seem to point to a dis- 
tinction between him and Goliat other than that arising from 
inferiority of rank. Recent researches prove this to have been the 
case. A minute of the Zeeland chamber, 10 Jan. 1658, shows 
that. Groenewegen had already for some time been commandeur 
before 10 Sept. 1657. It runs— 


Jacob van den Heuvel requests the payment of the 100 pounds 
Flemish, in pursuance of the minutes of 20 Sept. 1657, for our com- 
mandeur in Essequibo, Aert Adriaensen, together with the accrued 
interest.?° ; 


8 The supreme council of the West India Company. 

4 Brit. C. App. i. 145. *s Tbid. i. 146; U.S.C. Report, ii. 128. 

*6 Underlined in original. 27 Brit. C. App. i. 148; U.S.C. Report, ii. 129. 
* Netscher, Gesch. van Essequebo, p. 358, * U.S.C. Report, ii. 129, 
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Another minute of 9 March 1671 carries us still further back. 


Pieter Wollefrans appeared before the Chamber, and demanded pay- 
ment of the fourth part of the sum of 563f. 19: 6 : being the balance of the 
account for the salary earned and deserved by Aert Adriaensen Groene- 
wegen as commandeur in Essequibo from 6 Nov. 1650 to 19 Aug. 1664, 
date of his death, and therefore due to his heirs.*° 


Here we find incontrovertible proof of the truth of Scott’s assertion 
that Groenewegen died in 1664. We also find that arrears of 
salary were due to him from 1650. When in connexion with this 
last extract we take another dated 9 March, 1645— 


After a vote had been taken it was resolved that the letter of Aert 
Adriaensen van Scherpenisse,*! commandeur at Fort Kijkoveral, in Rio 
Essequibo, mentioning ... . 

it must be granted, as Professor Burr has candidly admitted, that 
the case for the continuity of Groenewegen’s tenure of office from 
the end of 1644 to August 1664 may be regarded as proven. 


(2) The Period 1616-1644. 


In Scott’s account of the ‘sixth colonie,’ quoted above, a re- 


ference occurs to the early history of Barbados, to the following 
effect :-— 


And Barbadoes oweth its first assistance both for foode and trade to this 


man’s (Gromwegle’s) speciall kindness, anno 1627, at what time they were 
in a miserable condition. 


It will be noticed that here is an incident introduced into the 
narrative of Groenewegen’s career in Guiana, the mention of which 
would be quite inexplicable if untrue, but whose truth, if sustained 
by other evidence, will furnish a most convincing, because un- 
designed, test of the veracity of the writer. It does more. Just as 
in the account of the Pomeroon colony of 1650 the mention of 
Tobago led to an investigation of Scott’s description of that island 
and the discovery of much additional matter of great interest 
bearing upon the subject, so is it in this case. Scott has also 
written a description of Barbados ** containing a number of facts and 
allusions concerning the neighbouring colony of Essequibo, and 
throwing light upon our knowledge of its early settlement both 


directly and indirectly. The first colonising of Barbados is thus 
told :— 


In the year 1624 a ship of Sir William Curteen ** a Merchant of 
London in her voyage from Brazile put into the roade since called the 

% Brit. C. App. i. 172. 

3! U.S.C. Report, ii. 129 (note). There are no data to explain why Groenewegen is 
here called ‘ Van Scherpenisse.’ It was, however, extremely common for old families 
in Holland to bear such territorial additions. In this manner one branch was distin- 
guished from another. Thus we find Adrian van Groenewegen van Bleiswijck. 

* Sloane MS. 3662. * This name Courten is spelt variously Curteen, Curton, &c. 
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Austin’s and after short stay sayled from thence, visiting all the Bayes on 
the West and Southerne parte of the Island, and finding the Lande to 
promise much of the nature of Brazile, and adorned with curious 
Prospects and stored with wild Hoggs, judged it worth especiall notice, 
particularly one Capt" Thomas Powell then in the same ship, who after 
their arrivall in England presented his observations to the then Earle of 
Pembroke a great lover of plantations. Thereupon the Earle by Permis- 
sion of King James prepared a ship w'" a hundred and 60 passengers 
who left England the 26 of January Anno 1625 and arrived in Barbados 
May ye second 1626 at w° time Powell entred upon and tooke possession 
of the Island in his Mati*s name, for the use of the Earle of Pembroke; 
after w°" the said Captaine Thomas Powell remayned Governo™ on the 
Island and having understood the Dutch had a plantacion in the river 
Dissekeeb on the maine of Guiana, whose Gover™ one Gromwegle he was 
particularly knowne too, dispatched his sonne Thomas Powell to desier 
Capt Gromwegle to send him such things as were proper to plant for 
food & for Trade. The gentleman willing to gratifie an old ffrend (for 
Powell & Gromwegle had been comrades in the king of Spaines servis 
in the West Indies) perswades a Family of Arawacoes consisting of ffourty 
persons to attend Powell to Barbados to learne the English to plant, and 
to carry with them Casava, yams, Indian Corne and other pulses, 
Plantains, &c.... 


A number of details follow having no relevance to Guiana, and 
then we come upon another curious passage of quite singular ful- 
ness about ‘the Dissekeeb’ and ‘ Captain Gromwegle,’ which, slightly 
abbreviated, states that 


Captain Hawley Anno 1628 was sent in the ship Carlisle to visit and 
supervise the Earl of Carlisle’s affaires in those parts, who invited Capt" 
Powell and his secretary aboard and then clapt them into irons... . 
The Indians not likeing the change pressed their contract made between 
them and M° Powell at Dissekeeb, which Captain Gromwegle had under- 
taken should be performed, i.e. that if they did not like the country they 
should be sent back at the expiration of two years with a reward of fifty 
pounds worth of axes, knives and other goods. ... Anno 1631 one of 
these getting on board a Dutch ship got passage for Dissekeeb, wh: proved 
of all consequence to Captain Gromwegle, who had like to have lost his 
fort and Colony and for this cause only was forced to marry a woman of 
the Carib nation to balance the power of the Arawaks, and afterwards was 
at the charge of great presents to make up the business between the 
Dutch and the Arawak nation. 


[Note.—In this same description of Barbados the following 
passage occurs :— 


The sugar cane was brought to Barbados first by one Pieter Brower 
of North Holland from Brazil Anno 1687, but came to ‘no considerable 
perfection till the year 1645, and so forward to the year 1652 at which 
time the Dutch by the great credit they gave the planters brought the 


island to its utmost perfection, when an Act of Parliament excluded the 
trade. 
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The name of Pieter Brower is here introduced as that of a man 
who was for many years known in connexion with the sugar 
industry (from 1637 to 1652) in Barbados. But this reference to 
him, like that to ‘Captain Gromwegle’ above, rests on the sole 
authority of Scott. Now it happens that among the very few 
references to the colony of Essequibo during the years 1647-57 
is one by Colonel Modyford, the Cromwellian governor of Barbados 
at the time of the passing of the act referred to. Writing home 
upon the subject of colonisation in Guiana,™ he remarks ‘that the 
Dutch have already on two or three rivers built sugar works, one 
of them at Marawini, another at Essequeke (Essequibo).’ Com- 
paring this with the petition of a certain Jan Doensen to the 
Zeeland chamber in 1664,*° who asks that ‘a certain piece of land 
of which he had taken possession at Browershoek, in the river 
Essequibo, for the furtherance of a regular sugar-mill there, should 
be registered,’ and seeing on the map that this Browershoek is a 
point of land exactly opposite the Dutch fort and adjoining a 
stream called the Sugar Creek, there is a very high probability that 
it derived its name from the planter, who migrated from Barbados 
in consequence of Cromwell’s legislation. This survival of his name 
and memory down to the time of Scott’s conquest of Essequibo 
would account for the prominent place he gives him in his 
narrative. | 

In reading these extracts it strikes one at once that the passages 
relating to ‘Gromwegle’ are full of detail, having little or no con- 
nexion with ‘a description of Barbadoes.’ Their presence is un- 
accountable on any other supposition than that which obviously 
suggests itself—i.e. that the story of Groenewegen’s life, the par- 
ticulars of which Scott had himself recently learnt in Guiana, had 
interested the writer and remained fresh in his memory. The 
main facts about the early history of Barbados ® were, no doubt, 
gleaned from that ‘examination of all the records’ which Scott 
says he caused to be made ‘ during the time he was commander in 
the island.’ It is difficult, however, to see how he could have 
known (for to suppose such a statement an invention is absurd) that 
Powell and Groenewegen were ‘old friends and had been comrades 
in the king of Spaines servis in the West Indies,’ unless he had 
been told it by some one well acquainted with the adventures of the 
old commandeur in his early days, or had found it set down in 
those ‘injenious observacions of the former Governor’ to which he 
acknowledges his indebtedness.” 

** Record Office, Calendar of State Papers, Col. series, 1594-1660. 

* U.S.C. Report, ii. 132. 

% The general accuracy of Scott’s ‘description’ can be tested by comparing it 
with another manuscript narrative of the end of the seventeenth century (Sloane MSS., 
Brit. Mus., 2441) entitled ‘ An account of His Majt'* island of Barbados.’ 

* The information may have come from the younger Groenewegen or from~ 

VOL. XVI.—NO. LXIV. uv 
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However this may be, the evidence*® still existing as to the 
Englishman’s visit to Essequibo is of a quite exceptional character— 
viz. the sworn depositions of Henry Powell himself in 1656 and 
1660, and of his nephew John in 1660, as well as a petition of the 
former in 1647. In 1656 Henry Powell was called upon to give 
evidence concerning the expedition to Barbados before the com- 
missioners of bankruptcy on behalf of the heirs and representatives 
of his old patron Sir W. Courten. He states in his deposition 


that he landed about 40 people on Barbados from the William and John 
of London about Feb'y 20" 1626. being in the employ of William Courten 
and Company... at the end of a fortnighte time this dep* sailed 
to the maine upon the coast of Guayana and furnished himselfe with 
rootes, plantes, fowles, tobacco, seeds and other materialls together with 
thirty two Indians, which he carried to the said island for the plantinge 
thereof.*? 


Before proceeding further it will be observed that this state- 
ment agrees in all essential respects with Scott’s narrative, except 
that here there is no mention of ‘Gromwegle’s’ assistance. This, 
however, is precisely what there would not be. William Courten 
died in 1636 a ruined man, and his heirs were for a long series of 
years engaged in lawsuits both in England and the United Pro- 
vinces to compel the Dutch representative of the old firm of Courten 
& Co., Pieter Boudaan Courten, to refund a large sum of money, 
said to have been fraudulently appropriated by him in 1631. It is 
clear that the very last thing a witness on behalf of the plaintiffs 
would voluntarily admit would be this very fact that the Courten 
settlement in Barbados was indebted for help to a man at that time 
in the employment of the defendant. 

To show how this might have been the case, and for the clear 
understanding of what is to follow, a few facts relating to the 
Courtens *° must be placed before the reader. This family occupied 
a remarkable position in the commercial world of the early seven- 
teenth century. By descent they were Flemings. The founder of 
their prosperity fled from Menin to London to avoid Alva’s perse- 
cution, and there succeeded in establishing lucrative trade con- 
nexions with the Netherlands, and became a great merchant. His 
Hendrickszoon, the Switzer, who may be identical with Jan Hendriksz Benckelaer, 
who went out first to the Essequibo as ‘ assistant ’ in 1628 (U.S.C. Report, ii. 56, 66). 


Benckelaer indicates a man of Bencken, in Switzerland. Scott can hardly have been 
personally acquainted with Powell, or he would not have named him ‘ Thomas’ instead 
of ‘ Henry.’ 

** The first in date is found in the almost contemporary True Travels, Adventures, 
and Observations of Captain John Smith, published in 1630. Smith had just visited 
Barbados. 

% Public Record Office, State Papers, Col. Series, xiv. no. 39. 

** For the history of the Courten or Courteen family a rich store of material can 
be found in the Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 3515, and in a lengthy notice in Kippis’s 
Biographia Britannica. 
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two sons, William and Peter, followed in his steps. William in his 
youth acted as his father’s agent, first at Courtray, then at Haar- 
lem, where he married an heiress of the name of Crommelin. 
Peter, who never married, was agent at Middelburg. Their sister 
Margaret became the wife first of Matthias Boudaan, of Rotterdam, 
then of John Money, a London merchant. In 1606, on the death 
of the elder Courten, the brothers entered into partnership with 
John Money, and formed a firm known as Courten & Company. 
William settled in London and became a naturalised Englishman, 
but Peter continued to live in Zeeland. The company was thus 
Anglo-Dutch ; but the Dutch element was predominant, for the 
books were not kept at London, but at Middelburg, where Peter 
Boudaan *! acted as his uncle’s bookkeeper and manager, and looked 
after the interests of a quite cosmopolitan business. The firm, 
then, which despatched the expedition to Barbados in 1626 had as 
one of its partners a man who, as the Dutch records of that date 
show, had been for years a pioneer in the West India trade, and 
was, at the very time when this first planting of Barbados was 
being planned, serving as a director of the Dutch West India 
Company on a committee of the Zeeland chamber for consider- 
ing the distribution of additional colonists on the Guiana rivers, 
the Amazon, the Wiacopo, and the Essequibo.” 

Scott states that both before and after 1626-7 Groenewegen 
was the head of a Dutch settlement on the Essequibo. If this were 
the case his presence there must have been known to and had the 
sanction of such a committee. It will be shown later that in all 
probability he was the chief factor of a private company of Zeeland 
merchants, one of whom was Peter Courten himself. 

In that portion of his deposition of 1656 already quoted Powell 
states that he landed in Barbados in a ship named the ‘ William 
and John,’ and that in a fortnight he sailed to the Essequibo to 
obtain the necessaries he required for the new settlement. Later 
on he proceeds to say that his brother John landed from England 
in the ship the ‘ Pieter’ ** about forty-eight hours after his return. 
The fact that the one vessel bears the names of the two English 
partners, the other of the Dutch one, of itself suggests a Dutch 
partnership in the venture. This, however, is rendered practically 
certain by an examination of the evidence contained in some further 
depositions of the Powells preserved in the Bodleian Library.‘ 


*' Known later as Pieter Boudaan Courten, son of Matthias Boudaan and Margaret 
Courten. 

# Brit. C. App. i.62. Both the uncle and nephew are named together in these 
minutes, a proof surely that at this time they had some exceptional interest in the 
Guiana trade. 

*® The Dutch form of the name is in the original manuscript. 


“* MSS. Rawlinson C. 94. Transcripts were kindly furnished me by Mr. F. Madan, 
the sub-librarian. 





uu? 
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In a petition of Henry Powell in 1660 to the then governor 
and council of Barbados about certain of the Guiana Indians, who 
had been kept in slavery, the old commander of the ‘ John and 
William ’ gives an account of his expedition of 1626. He there 
states that among those who bore the cost and charge of the 
voyage was ‘Sir Peter Courten,’ and his narrative leaves little 
doubt as to the share of the Dutchman in the undertaking. 
Powell tells first of his landing some forty men or more in 
Barbados, and these, as he avers distinctly in a sworn deposition of 
1647, were ‘for Sir William Courten, and Sir William paid them 
wages.’ “© Then in his petition he goes on— 


Having lefte the aforesaid servants upon this Iland I proceeded in my 
voyage to the Maine to the river of Disacaba, and there I lefte eight men 
and lefte them a Cargezon of trade for that place. 


From this it is clear that the continuation of the voyage to the 
mainland was part of the original plan,*’ and that its purpose was 
to leave eight men there with a cargezon of trade. The fact that 
‘cargezon’ is the technical Dutch word for goods sent out to a 
trading port for bartering with Indians “* makes it wellnigh certain 
that these eight men (who would never have been abandoned alone 
on an unknown and inhospitable coast, among wild Indian tribes, 
some of whom were reputed to be cannibals) were despatched by 
Peter Courten as a reinforcement to the Zeeland trading settlement, 
whose head, we are assuming, was Groenewegen. When we com- 
bine this statement of Powell with the narrative of Scott all 
becomes plain sailing and intelligible. The visit to the mainland, 
made so quickly (only a fortnight) after landing at Barbados, had 
been all prearranged, the English skipper being charged to 
convey some fresh settlers and a cargezon of goods to his old friend 
the Dutch factor, while he in return received a supply of roots, 
seeds, and materials for the new plantation on the island, as well as 
a number of Indians, skilled in cultivation, and already, through 


Fol. 33. © Fol. 13. 

“7 Fol. 32. A sworn deposition of John Powell, jun., in 1660 ‘ concerning the right 
of William Courten, son of Sir W. Courten, to the island of Barbados’ explains the 
discrepancy in dates between Scott and Henry Powell. From him it appears that an 
abortive expedition started in 1625, and that his father, John Powell, with his ship 
‘Peter’ and pinnace ‘Thomasine,’ landed in May 1627. May not the name of the 
pinnace account for Scott’s slip in calling Powell ‘ Thomas’ instead of ‘ Henry ’ ? 

*® The following extract from the minutes of the proceedings of the Zeeland 
Chamber for 26 Nov. 1626 exactly illustrates my argument (Brit. C. App. i. 62) : 
‘ De commissarisen over de goederen werden geautoriseert een bequaem cargezoen te 
fornieeren voor het jacht ‘“Arnemuyden.” Is geresolveert met het voorssjacht 
“ Arnemuyden” te zenden 20 aencommende jongens om die te landen in de Amazones 
Wiacopo of Isekepe (Essequibo) daer het vole van onse camer zonde mogen gevonden 
worden.’ In the next minute, 3 Dec. 1626, Messrs. Boudaan, Courten, and de Moor are 


authorised to give instructions as to locating these colonists. See also Brit. C. App. 
i. 129. 
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several years’ peaceful intercourse, friendly to the white man. 
Such things are not picked up haphazard on a savage coast. 

Before leaving ‘ the description of Barbados’ one or two other 
points claim our attention. The first is the extraordinary state- 
ment that Groenewegen, because of the dissatisfaction caused among 
the Arawaks by the treatment their kinsfolk above named had 
received at the hands of Lord Carlisle’s officers, had married a 
woman of the rival Carib race. The reason is given that he wished 
to secure the friendship of the Caribs as a counterpoise to the 
resentment of the Arawaks, though it is added that by means of 
large presents he was able ‘to make up the business.’ Here 
again we have a positive statement, which could scarcely be an 
invention. There can be assigned no rational motive why Scott 
should make an assertion in itself so improbable, and one which 
could have been so easily disproved. Corroboration, however, is not 
wanting. The records of the colony tell us that Amos van Groene- 
wegén, who was postholder of Demarara during the last decades of 
the century, was the son of Aert Adriaansz van Groenewegen by a2 
Indian mother.“ To find this half-breed son of the old com- 
mandeur bear the honourable patronymic ‘van Groenewegen’ 
would of itself indicate that he was recognised by his father as his 
lawful offspring. That marriages, at the very time to which Scott 
refers, did take place between prominent Dutchmen and Carib 
women is proved by a despatch from the cabildo of Trinidad to the 
king of Spain, dated 27 Dec. 1637. In this despatch the writers 
state— 


The Dutch threaten this island of Trinidad with a powerful fleet and are 
in league with the numerous Indian tribes . . . the Dutch being so mixed 
with the Indians that they marry with the Indian Carib women, as well 
as with those of other tribes.°° 


The dealings of Groenewegen (according to Scott) with the Indians 
generally, and the Arawaks in particular, may be illustrated by the 
following quotations from Spanish despatches of 1637 :— 


It is known from Arawak Indians . . . that they also receive bribes 
from the Dutch and have trade and intercourse with them.®! 

The Indians frequent them very willingly for the sake of the con- 
siderable articles of barter they (the Dutch) give them.*? 


With many gifts of articles of barter and clothing they (the Dutch) 
hold all the country on their side.** 


A number of similar extracts from contemporary documents 
might be given, but these are sufficient to show that Scott gives a 
true picture of the relations of the Dutch with the natives at this 
period. The inference can only be that he had access to authentic 


* Brit. Counter-C. App. pp. 55, 76, &c. ; Netscher, Geschied. v. Essequibo, p. 738. 
%° Brit. C. App. i. 88. 5! Tbid. i. 101. 82 Ibid. i. 107. 83 Tbid. i. 115. 
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sources of information, and further that from these was also 
derived all that he has to tell us as to the leading part played by 
Groenewegen in 1627 and the years following. 

Let us now turn our attention to the period preceding the 
Barbados incident. ‘The Courtens,’ says Kippis, ‘traded very 
extensively to Guinea, Portugal, Spain, and the West Indies.’ We 
may then safely infer that among the many vessels hailing from 
Dutch ports which entered the king of Spain’s service as carriers of 
salt from Punto de Arraya, in Venezuela, for European consumption 
there would be some during the twelve years’ truce from a firm which 
already had an English as well as a Dutch nationality and strong 
Flemish ties. Nothing then would be more natural than for two 
youthful adventurers, like Groenewegen and Powell, to have served 
together during the first years of the truce in a Courten vessel under 
the Spanish flag, and then for the former (who came of a catholic 
stock) to have been tempted by good pay to remain on the Orinoco 
as the Indian factor of the Spanish authorities at Santo Thomé, in 
a similar position to that occupied in 1665 by Scott’s prisoner 
Matteson. While at Santo Thomé his travels among the Indians 
would lead to his becoming acquainted with the possibilities of the 
Essequibo at its point of junction with the Cuyuni and Mazaruni 
as a centre of trade; and hearing that certain Dutch merchants 
had attempted to make a settlement lower down the coast, but had 
failed, he resolved in 1615 to desert the Spaniard and to offer 
his services and his newly acquired knowledge of the district and 
its inhabitants to his own country and old employers. All this 
sounds quite reasonable, and may, indeed, be said to represent a 
sequence of events quite likely to have occurred. 

Scott does not here tell a tale in any way incredible. Assuming 
then for the nonce that Groenewegen did thus return home, 
possibly in one of the salt ships referred to, let us next examine 
the records of the time, and see whether he would on his arrival 
find the state of affairs propitious for carrying out his project. 
We shall discover that at no other period in Dutch history was 
there such intense eagerness among the people of Holland and 
Zeeland for pushing commercial enterprise in every part of the 
globe. 

The East India Company, whose charter dated from 1608, had 
already established factories in India, Ceylon, the Indian Archi- 


5 Biograph. Brit. under ‘ Courteen.’ 

5° They had places of business at Courtray, Menin, and elsewhere in the Spanish 
Netherlands. A petition to the states-general in 1603 (?), probably written by th 
well-known Willem Usselincx, shows that the first proposals for Dutch colonisation 
in Guiana were connected with the salt trade from Punto de Arraya (Brit. C. App. 
i. 22-7; Brit. Counter-C. App. pp. 3, 4). 

5° Compare Brit. C. App. pp. 39, 40, 42 with p. 169. The attempts to colonise on 
Cayenne and the Wiacopo appear to have collapsed precisely in 1615. 
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pelago, China, and Japan, and the conquest of Java had begun. 
Dutch ships had sailed round Cape Hoorn, others had penetrated 
far into the Arctic Regions, others again had found their way to 
New Guinea and the Australian continent. There seemed no 
limit to the spirit of adventure in search of fresh outlets for trade. 
Repeated efforts had already been made to erect a West India 
Company, on the same lines as that which had been so successful 
in the east, but for political reasons this was not accomplished 
until the close of the twelve years’ truce in 1621. Nevertheless in 
1614 we find the states-general and the states of Holland openly 
encouraging discovery and settlement in new lands by the offer of 
temporary trade monopolies, and both from Spanish and Dutch 
sources we learn that attempts at colonisation * had been made 
at several points on the Guiana coast in 1618 and 1614, and we 
further find these early efforts specially connected with the name 
of the well-known burgomaster of Flushing, the great merchant 
Jan de Moor.” 

The year 1614 also gave birth to two companies, the Northern 
(Noordsche) Company, for carrying on the whale fishery in the 
northern seas, and the first New Netherland Company, for effecting 
a settlement on the newly discovered Hudson River. in North 
America. These companies had a close relation one with the other, 
and the known facts connected with their early history, when 
compared with the known facts concerning the Essequibo colony 
after 1626, will enable us to draw certain inferences and to arrive 
at certain conclusions of the highest historical probability concern- 
ing the beginnings of the last-named colony. 

The points connected with the New Netherland Company to 
which I wish to draw particular attention are these: It came into 
existence six months ** after the Northern Company, and its pro- 
moters were almost all of them directors of the Amsterdam chamber 
of that company. The closeness of the two companies’ relations 
afterwards is shown by the fact that the skippers Block and May, 
who made most of the early trips to New Netherland, served in the 
whaling fleets of the Northern Company in alternate voyages. In 
1621 New Netherland fell within the limits of the charter of the 
newly created West India Company, but the Amsterdam chamber 
was able to maintain its old exclusive rights, so that when in 1622 
a fresh New Netherland Company replaced that of 1614 those 
who furnished the bulk of the capital were leading directors of the 
Amsterdam chamber of the West India Company. It is to be 
noted that during the existence of the first company not a single 
colonist, properly so called, was sent to New Netherland ; ‘ factors’ 

5? Nederl. Jaerboeken, August 1751, ii. 1085 ; Zeeland Adm. Minutes, 18 July 1618 ; 


U.S.C. Beport, i. 158, 161, 169. 
58 27 March and 11 Oct. 
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only were maintained in defensible posts for bartering and trading 
with the natives, and, though the settlement had been in existence 
snce 1614, not till 1624 was an official governor of the colony, 
representing the company, appointed in the person of a certain 
Pieter Minuit.*® 

In the Northern Company the chambers of Amsterdam and of 
Zeeland were from the first in strong rivalry.“° Each chamber 
accordingly, for the sake of peace, had its own depots and fishing 
preserves, the headquarters of the Zeelanders being on the north- 
eastern end of Spitzbergen, at a spot named by them ‘De 
Zeeuwsche Uitkijk,’ i.c. the Zeelander’s Outlook. The two leading 
directors of the Zeeland chamber were Jan de Moor and Pieter 
Courten, men like-minded in: the boldness and variety of their 
trading ventures, and who were now perhaps trying to recoup 
themselves for failures in the West Indies by lucrative returns 
from the whaling industry. Their hopes, however, were for the 
moment dashed, this time not by Spanish but by English opposi- 
tion. Their quiet occupation of the ‘ Zeeuwsche Uitkijk’ was 
disputed by King James, who in 1616 sent out eight large ships 
and two pinnaces to defend what he considered to be his prior 
rights to the fishery.*' In consequence of this armed interference 
but few Zeelanders put in an appearance in the northern seas 
during this season. 

According to Scott this is the precise time when Groenewegen 
returned home from the Orinoco to tell from his personal know- 
ledge of the advantages of the Essequibo for a trading settlement, 
and to offer his own experienced services for the conduct of an 
expedition to that river. We can well imagine that Zeeland 
merchants, like De Moor and Courten, already pioneers in the 
West Indian trade, should have readily opened their ears, and, at 
a time when their joint enterprise in the Spitzbergen waters was 
temporarily hindered, should have seized the chance of emulating 
on this unoccupied South American littoral that which their rivals 


8° W. E. J. Berg, Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis onzer Kolonisatie in Noord 
Amerika, in the ‘ Gids,’ 1848, pp. 538-51. 

® A single instance of the continuous jealousy and opposition of the provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland throughout the seventeenth century. 

*\ For details see Muller, Geschiedenis van d. Noordsche Compagnie; Zorgdrager, 
Groenlandsche Visscherij. 

® In a memorial presented in 1618 to James I by the Muscovy Company, protesting 
against the injuries done to them by the Dutch, the following passage shows that at 
that date the fishery dispute had again reached an acute stage. It is very interesting 
from the light it throws on the character of the Courten firm. ‘ Les deux navires susd" de 
Middleburgh appartient 4 Pierre Courtin, demeurant audict lieu et Guillaume Courtin de 
Meurant 4 Londres, qui sont freres, confors ence voyage de Grenelande qu’en le tout reste - 
de leur trafficq, ainsi que led‘ Guillaume Courtin a luy meme confesse et les maistres, 
aussi de leurs navires en Grenelande.disans que ce leur estoit tout un de mener la 
charge diceulx 4 Middleburgh ou & Londres parceque les proprietaires diceulx demeu- 
royent en l’un et l’autre lieu’ (Verbaal der Ambassade, 1618-9). 
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of Amsterdam were already achieving on the banks of the Hudson 
in the north. Everything that can be gleaned from the records of 
the time tends, in fact, to confirm the probability and substantial 
accuracy of Scott’s narrative. Guided by the analogy of New 
Netherland, it is not difficult to understand exactly what took 
place on the Wild Coast® of Guiana. The description given by 
Groenewegen of the position of the little island, on which he 
proposed to establish a trading post, commandingly situated, as it 
was, at the point of confluence of the main estuary of the Esse- 
quibo, with its three great inland tributaries, offering, as it did, by 
these waterways splendid facilities for traffic with the natives, 
while at the same time screened by its distance (thirty leagues) 
from attack from the sea, could not fail to win to his project the 
support of his old patrons. The acquaintance with such a spot 
proves that the leader of the earliest expedition to Kijkoveral, as 
the island was fitly called, must have had some such previous 
career * as that of Groenewegen (according to Scott), and the 
name given to it by the new comers, recalling as it does the 
‘ Uitkijk’® where some of them had possibly spent the previous 
summer engaged in whale fishing, affords another piece of con- 
firmatory evidence as to the date, slight indeed, but cumulative. 

With the erection of the West India Company in 1621, here as 
in New Netherland, we may believe a change was wrought. The 
private trading establishment continued, but it henceforth became 
the appendage of a regular colony under the Zeeland chamber. The 
records of the actual beginning of this colony have indeed dis- 
appeared, but we learn that a certain Jan Adriaanszoon van 
der Goes became its first commandeur in 1624,* the same year 
that Minuit was appointed first governor of New Netherland. But 
the colony, we hold, did not do away with the private trading 
establishment; they went on side by side, the former under the 
Zeeland chamber’s commandeurs, the latter under the old chief 
factor Groenewegen, until under changed circumstances in 1644 he 
at last became himself the official head of the colony. 

We will endeavour to substantiate this at present hypothetical 
statement, step by step, from the various authorities (and they 
unfortunately are very meagre) which throw any light upon the 
subject. The only official records of the Essequibo colony earlier 


*§ The Dutch name for the whole coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco, but 
more particularly applied to the western portion. 

* The strong traditions to the effect that the Dutch fort at Kijkoveral stood on 
the site of an older fort (reputed Portuguese) is probably true. These ruins no doubt 
attracted Groenewegen’s attention when in Spanish service he first penetrated among 
the Indian tribes of the interior. Hartsinck, Beschryving van Guiana, i. 207, 208, 
262 ; U.S.C. Report, i. 185-6. 

* « Kijkoveral ’=look-everywhere ; ‘ Uitkijk ’ = look-out. 

8° Brit. C. App. i. 63. 
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than 1657 are to be found in the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Zeeland chamber of the West India Company, which are extant for 
the twenty years 1626-46. The minute of 23 Aug. 1627, ‘It was 
resolved to raise the wages of Jan van der Goes in Essequibo after 
his first three years,’ carries us back to 1624, but no further. The 
minutes of the proceedings of the Nineteen (the Supreme Council 
of the West India Company) are unfortunately all lost, save those 
for 1623-4. 

The existence of a settlement on the Essequibo before 1624 is, 
however, proved by the following evidence. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century a dispute arose as to 
the exclusive rights of trading on the Essequibo, which the 
Zeelanders claimed. In the autumn of 1750 the provincial estates 
of Zeeland set forth their case in a lengthy report. In this they 
state 


that this colony (of Essequibo) was already known and frequented by the 
Zeeland chamber at the time of the granting of the charter in 1621, as is 
shown by the old books and registers, and among others a journal of 1627.7 


About a year later we find the directors of the Zeeland chamber 
asserting that 


(1) The first author and founder of this colony has hitherto not been 
by name rightly known. 

(2) A certain memorial was presented by the Heer Jan de Moor in 1689 
to the assembly of Nineteen, from which it appears that the 
colonies on the Wild Coast (Guiana) in the year 1613, eight 
years before the charter, were already in existence. 

(8) There is evidence in the then extant books, registers, and 
minutes of the company that an establishment on the river," 
guarded by a fort, was already in existence when the West India 
Company was erected. 

(4) The early (but unknown) founders of the first settlement must 
have been members of the later Zeeland chamber of the West 
India Company. 


The statement made by Jan de Moor in the above-named 
memorandum of 1639 is confirmed from Spanish sources, which 
conclusively show that the Dutch began to make settlements on 
the Guiana coast in 1613-1615.” It appears from the Zeeland 
admiralty minutes of 18 July 1618 that Jan de Moor and his 
partners asked permission to arm their ships engaged in the West 
Indian trade, and permission was granted under the condition that 
such arms be used only in self-defence.’ In the following year 

&” Kok’s Vaderlandsch Woordenboek, xiv. 404. This proves the existence in 1750 
of authorities, since lost. 

% Nederl. Jaerboeken, ii. 1085-6. ® Essequibo. 

* Brit. C. App. i. 36-8, 41. 

7 U.S.C. Rep. i. 158; Zeeland Adm, Min., 18 July 1618, 
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the Spaniard Geronimo de Grados, sent from Santo Thomé to 
reduce the Indians to obedience, was taken prisoner in the 
Essequibo by six Dutch and English ships.” 

In his ‘ Apologie for his Voyage to Guiana’ Raleigh, after 
mentioning that he had sent some boats into the Essequibo in 
search of pilots for the Orinoco, proceeds— 


In a letter of the Governours to the King of Spaine of the eighth of 
July he not only complaineth that the Guianians are in arms against 
him, but that even those Indians, which under their noses live, doe in 
despight of all the Kings edicts trade with Los Flamnicos & Engleses 
enemigos (with the Flemish and English enemies). 


Surely here the Spanish governor’s testimony “ proves that there 
must have betn in 1617 a Dutch trading post sufficiently near the 
Orinoco to tamper with the Indian tribes of that district. If 
Raleigh does not mention that his boats visited such a post, it was 
beeause that post was, as Scott relates, on an island thirty leagues 
up a stream of most difficult and intricate navigation, and native 
pilots would naturally be found in the creeks” close to the mouth. 

It has already been mentioned that at a meeting of the 
directors of the Zeeland chamber, 23 Aug. 1627,” ‘it was resolved 
to raise the wages of Jan van der Goes in Essequibo after his first 
three years.’ This first official governor, then, of the company’s 
colony on the Essequibo may be taken to have begun his duties not 
earlier than the end of August 1624. Now it happens that the 
journal of a voyage made by a ship named the ‘ Pigeon’ in 1623-4, 
under the sanction of the directors of the West India Company, for 
the purpose of visiting the Amazon and the rivers of the wild coast 
of Guiana, exists in the British Museum.” The manuscript contains 
also charts of each of the rivers entered, with the course of the vessel 
and place of anchorage carefully marked. A fortnight, 12 Aug. to 
28 Aug. 1624, was spent in the Essequibo, and merchandise was 
brought away. The narrative is of the briefest, and no details are 
given, but the accompanying chart places the anchorage exactly 
before the small island, where (according to Scott) Groenewegen 
and his companions had established themselves in 1616. The 
length of time spent by the ‘ Pigeon’ in the river, the distance to 
which it penetrated by a difficult and tortuous channel, and the 
merchandise which was shipped are facts which all tend to cor- 
roborate Scott’s story. 

The presence, then, of a settlement at Kijkoveral for some eight 


2 Brit. C. p. 24. These Dutch ships were, no doubt, those of Jan de Moor 
and his partners. 

73 Essays and Observations, p. 56. 

™* Note the prominence given to the word ‘ Flamnicos.’ 

** The smaller streams running into the Essequibo are called ‘ creeks’ locally. 

*6 Brit, C. App. i. 63. 7 Sloane MS. 179 B. 
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years before 1624 under private auspices can scarcely admit of 
reasonable doubt, but the assumption made above that the founda- 
tion of the official colony caused no interruption in the existence of 
this private trading venture remains to be verified. The analogy 
of New Netherland and the facts adduced in connexion with the 
Barbados incident in 1627 lend it probability, but nothing more. 
As a preliminary, however, to the examination of the further 
evidence bearing on the question, a misconception must be cleared 
away. In the Venezuelan Boundary Arbitration case the condition 
and extent of Dutch settlement upon the Essequibo and its 
dependent rivers before the treaty of Munster in 1648 was the 
subject of elaborate arguments, written and spoken, but it is not too 
much to say that all of these, more particularly those of the advocates 
of the Venezuelan (Spanish) claims, were vitiated by the failure to 
recognise this existence, side by side, of two settlements. The 
evidence that has been mainly relied upon is that contained in the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Zeeland chamber, but the 
deductions that have been made from this evidence are fallacious, 
because of a fundamental misunderstanding of its bearing and 
limitations. The minutes have reference solely to the affairs of the 
company and of the officers and servants in the pay of the directors 
of the Zeeland chamber, the colonists in the strict official sense of 
the word. This can be easily demonstrated. An examination of 
contemporary Spanish evidence shows with quite overwhelming 
conclusiveness that at the very time the ‘colony’ was, according 
to the minutes, at its lowest ebb, Dutch enterprise in the Essequibo 
district was actually extending itself far and wide and threatening 
to drive the Spaniards from the Orinoco. 

The minutes of the Zeeland chamber for the proceedings of 
17 Aug. 1637 ® contain the following :— 


Inasmuch as Jan van der Goes had written from Essequibo that he, 
with the folk 7° that were with him, was minded to come home by the first 
ship, it was some time ago resolved to send thither in the place of the 
said Van der Goes, by the ship ‘ De Jager,’ Cornelis Pietersz Hose ; and on 
account of the great demoralisation *° of the folk and their wish to come 
home it is resolved that they be allowed to come home, and the colony 
provided anew with twenty-five other respectable persons, from whom the 
company may receive more service, and more edifyingly withal. 


Yet at this very time, when the colony was denuded of the com- 
pany’s colonists—i.e. during the autumn of 1637—we find from the 
reports of the Spanish governor that successful attacks were made 
by the Dutch of Essequibo on Trinidad and on Santo Thomé itself. 
In a despatch, dated 17 Nov. 1687,°' we read— 


* U.S.C. Rep. ii. 72. 
” «Het volck’=those in the pay of the Zeeland chamber. See Brit. C. App, 
i. 64, ‘ coloniers ofte volck.’ % Debauch. *! Brit. C. App. i. 91. 
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In those three settlements of Amacuro, Essequibo, and Berbis the enemy 
have many people, especially in those of Essequibo and Berbis ; he could 
not say what was the number of their force except that it was large, and 
that all the Aruacas and Caribs were allied with them. 


In another despatch, of 28 May 1637,* the governor speaks of 


Essequibo, a fort lying in his province of Guyana, where the Dutch 
were carrying on a great trade with the Indians, and were keeping the 
inhabitants of Orinoco in continual alarm. 


Enclosed in a despatch dated 11 April 1637 is a letter from the 
cabildo of Santo Thomé; in this the statement occurs— 


The forces of the enemy have increased in this government (Guyana) on 
the mainland, with new settlements among the Carib and Aruac nations, 
who are allied with them, and they are settled on the River Essequibo, 
which is 20 leagues to windward of this River Orinoco, on the same main- 
land coast, with two forts well supplied with artillery and soldiers and a 
quantity of negroes .. . their correspondence and traffic (with the Indians) 
reach such a height that they pass above this town through the hands of 
the natives, and sometimes the Dutch come with them... . ** 


The condition of things revealed in these Spanish extracts 
would be in absolute contradiction to that represented in the 
minute of the Zeeland chamber, unless we assume that this extra- 
ordinary activity of the Dutch in Western Guiana represented the 
successful efforts of some capable agent of private enterprise. It 
was not Van der Goes and his demoralised ‘folk’ who kept the 
inhabitants of Orinoco in continual alarm, and carried their corre- 
spondence and traffic by the hands of the Indians far up the great 
river, but the man of whom Scott tells us that he 


was the first man that took firme foteing on Guiana by the good likeing 
of the natives, whose humours the gent’ perfectly understood. . . All 
his time the Colonie flourished; he managed a great trade with the 
Spaniards by the Indians with great secrecy. 


The fact, moreover, that private enterprise was permitted to take 
part in the development of the Essequibo colony at this time does 
not rest on inference alone. The Zeeland chamber had indeed no 
desire to have their monopoly infringed, and a minute of their pro- 
ceedings for 23 June 1635 records that a deputation was sent to 
the Supreme Council of Nineteen 


to insist on the trade on the Wild Coast, and that nobody navigate there 
save those who have a contract to that effect from this chamber with the 


*2 Brit. C. App. i. €. 

83 Ibid. i. 109. It should be noted that the ‘cabildo’ speak here of two 
forts on the Essequibo (‘dos castillos bien guarnecidos’). In another letter of the 
following year, 1638, telling of the destruction of Santo Thomé by the Dutch, we find 
‘they have another settlement in Essequibo, where they have forts’ (p.115). This 
second fort is probably referred to in a minute of the proceedings of the Zeeland 
chamber for 23 Aug. 1627, p. 63. 
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approval of the Council of Nineteen, those being excepted who have such 
interests there as the councillor De Moor and company, but with- 
out anybody further being at liberty to navigate there.** 


And on 24 April 1636 


there was read and adopted the letter for Essequibo to Jan de Moor and 
others.** 


To Councillor de Moor and company, then, liberty of trading was 
permitted, to the exclusion of all other private persons, and the 
privilege still existed nine years later, when the period of the 
charter * of the first West India Company was drawing to a close, 
for in the minutes of the proceedings of the Zeeland chamber for 
29 May 1645 we find, 


the commissioners are of opinion that the River Essequibo has now for 
some time been navigated with small profit to the company, for the 
reason that private colonists are permitted to trade there as well as the 
company, so that the goods coming from there cannot fetch their proper 
price on account of competition ; they are, moreover, of opinion that at the 
expiration of the charter either the trade ought to be reserved exclusively 
for the company or it were better the aforesaid place should be thrown 
open under payment of proper dues.*® 


This expression of petulance was, no doubt, owing to two 
separate causes—(1) the heavy strain upon the company’s resources 
caused by the Portuguese revolt in Brazil ;. (2) the recent death of 
Jan de Moor. The private company of which this great merchant 
had so long been the head had now passed into other hands, and 
his old servant Groenewegen had, as the proceedings of 9 March 
1645 inform us, recently become commandeur under the Zeeland 
chamber.’  Scott’s statement, however, that in 1665 he. took 
prisoner in Essequibo 


one Hendricson** a Switz by Nation that had served some Dutch Merchants 
in those parts 27 yeares in Quallity of a Factor with the upland Indians 


is a proof that the wish of the Zeeland chamber to have a monopoly 
remained ungratified. 

If Scott’s narrative be trustworthy, this private trading com- 
pany began its operations in 1616, and it has already been pointed 
out that, just as the early New Netherland Company was anh off- 
shoot of the Amsterdam chamber of the Northern (Greenland 
fishery) Company, so in all probability did this early Essequibo 
Company take its rise out of the Zecland chamber of this same 

* U.S.C. Rep. ii. 70. 

%5 The charter was for twenty-five years, from 1621 to 1646. 

86 Brit. C. App. i. 131. *7 Ibid. See above, p. 655. 

88 This man must have gone out in 1637, the year in which we learn from Spanish 
sources of the great extension of Dutch trading among the inland Indians. We find 


him mentioned in Gen. Byam’s narrative of the loss of Paramaribo (Sloane MS. 3662) : 
‘One younker Hendryck, a Switts, [was sent] to still the Indians,’ August 1665. 
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Northern Company. About the chief promoter and patron of the 
Essequibo expedition there can be no question; all the evidence 
points to Jan de Moor, and with him there is at least very consider- 
able probability that, among others, Peter Courten was associated. 
Their names appear as the leading directors of the Zeeland 
chamber of the Northern Company in 1615, and among the earliest 
minutes that are extant of the proceedings of the Zeeland chamber 
of the West India Company in its relations with the Wild Coast of 
Guiana we find them once more joined together. 

The minutes of 3 Dec. 1626 and of 22 April and 5 July 1627 
exhibit (as we have already seen) the name of Burgomaster de 
Moor, coupled with those of Boudaan and Courten, as a committee 
of the Zeeland chamber to deal with certain matters relating to 
Guiana colonisation.®® That the names of both the uncle and nephew 
should appear is a proof of the large interest they must have had 
in- such. undertakings. On the death of Peter Courten in 1630, 
unmarried, Boudaan became his heir, assumed the name of 
Courten, and at once took possession of all the books, goods, 
shipping, and money at Middelburg, to the utter loss and ruin of 
his uncle William, whose heirs were still endeavouring thirty years 
later to obtain legal redress in the law courts. The influential 
position of this man, as a leading director of the Zeeland chamber 
interested in the Guiana trade, may be gauged by the facts that two 
of his sons-in-law,” Jan van der Merct and Abraham Bischop, were 
likewise directors of the Zeeland chamber, and that both served on 
special committees dealing with the affairs of Essequibo.*' Probably 
all three had in their private capacity a share in the fortunes of 
De Moor & Co. 

However this may be, the existence of such a company must 
be conceded, and, further, we believe that the Spanish docu- 
ments of 16387 and 1638, to which reference has already been 
made, contain an account not merely of its flourishing condition 
but of its powers for aggressive action. It has been pointed out 
that at the very time when the official colony was at its lowest ebb, 
Dutch traders had gained the confidence and alliance of all the 
Indian tribes, had established themselves at the mouth of the 
Amacuro, and were steadily pressing inland.” In 1637 they 
found themselves threatened by the action of Don Diego Lopez de 
Escobar, the Spanish governor. ‘The Spaniards from Santo Thomé 
and Trinidad had under his command attacked and utterly de- 
stroyed Jan de Moor’s colony on the island of Tobago, and had 
carried off a number of prisoners, and among these Cornelis 


® Brit. C. App. i. 62, 63. Compare above, pp. 659, 660 n. 49. 
% Kok, Vaderlandsch Woordenboek, vii. 884. 
*! U.S.C. Rep. ii. 64, 67, 78; Minutes of, Zeeland Chamber for 24 Oct. 1630, 
7 Apr. 1681, 24 June 1632, 16 July 1632. % Brit. C. App. i. 104, 110. 
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de Moor, the son of the patron.” In such circumstances what 
could be more natural than that De Moor’s Essequibo settlers 
and traders should feel alarmed for their own safety, and should 
take vigorous measures to avenge the overthrow of Tobago and the 
capture of their patron’s son ? 

A series of Spanish despatches * describe in detail how for this 
purpose a large force of Dutch and Indians made their way up the 
Orinoco, and on 22 July 1638 carried the town of Santo Thomé 
by storm, and then sacked and burnt it. The Spanish governor 
himself, to use the words of a letter from the cabildo of Guiana, 
‘escaped by a miracle.’® On the following 14 Oct. the Dutch and 
their allies were again successful in surprising the town of San 
Joseph de Orujiia, in Trinidad, which they likewise plundered and 
burnt. Among the many documents in which these events are 
told the letter from the cabildo of Guiana is specially interesting, 
for it contains the name of the Dutch leader. It was drawn up 
and signed in Feb. 1638 by the eight members of the cabildo in the 
presence of the public notary, and was forwarded by special 
messenger, together with a letter from Escobar to the Spanish 
governor at Caracas, by whom certified copies were duly sent to 
the king. Its authority therefore is unexceptionable. In this 
letter the following passages occur :— 


The captain who has done these things [at Santo Thomé] is called 
Captain Llanes, who speaks the Carib and Aruaca languages *’ well. . . . 
Immediately this war was finished the same fleet of pirogues °* took supplies 
of food at the Amacuro, a river which is at the east entrance of the Orinoco. 
From thence the said Captain Llanes ®° passed to Trinidad, where the same 
thing happened an hour before daybreak. 


Who then was this formidable Captain ‘ Llanes,’ who spoke the 
Indian tongues so well? The information about the Dutch and 
their doings appears to have been chiefly derived from Spanish- 
speaking Indian prisoners, and particularly from a man named 
Andrés, captured by the Dutch at Santo Thomé, who was afterwards 
compelled to serve as a guide, but who effected his escape during the 
assault on San Joseph de Oruiia. It is scarcely possible not to 


8 A full account is given by one of the prisoners, Jacques Ousiel (Brit. C. App. i. 
83-8). The destruction of this colony has already been mentioned above, p. 643). 

* Brit. C. App. i. 88-114. 

% Ibid. i, 103: ‘fue milagro escapar el Senor Gobernador.’ 

% Tbid. i. 100-4. 

* «Gran lenguaras de caribe y aruaca.’ % * Pirogues ’ = Indian boats. 

% The record of this name does not rest solely on this document. In a report by 
Major Maldonado, who was sent with a body of troops from Granada to restore Spanish 
authority in the Orinoco district, written perhaps in 1639, the writer refers to General 
Llanes as a well-known personage, ‘en tiempo de Don Diego Lopez de Escobat el 
general Llanes quemando la ciudad ...’ Brit. C. App. i. 125 (where there is a slight 
mistranslation here). 
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recognise in the word ‘ Llanes’ the transformation,’” after passing 
from Dutch into Indian and from Indian into Spanish, of the well- 
known patronymic ‘Adriaensz,’ by which Groenewegen was familiarly 
known among his countrymen." 

It is noteworthy that in the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Zeeland chamber no allusion of any kind is made to these important 
events, nor is the great trading post at the mouth of the Amacuro ! 
so much as mentioned, although there are several entries in the 
minutes for the years 1638, 1639, and 1640 '* about an expedition 
to the Orincco under Jan van der Goes in quest of silver. The 
exploits of Captain ‘ Llanes’ made the venture of Van der Goes 
possible ; but the directors, in their official capacity, entirely ignore 
the private company and the doings of its agents. The explanation 
is, no doubt, that so long as Jan de Moor lived he and those asso- 
ciated with him were all-powerful at the board of the Zeeland 
chamber, and they took good care that their privilege of private 
trading derived from first possession should not be interfered with. 

Nothing can be more instructive than to compare the official 
minutes of Aug. 1637 concerning the wretched condition of Jan 
van der Goes and his folk and their desire to return home, and the 
tale toldin a Spanish despatch '™ dealing with the same period and 
giving evidence of the extraordinary energy of the Dutch traders 
among the Indians on all the rivers of Western Guiana.’ ‘It is 
known,’ say the writers, ‘for certain from the same Aruacs who 
always report these occurrences that the Dutchman ™ (i.e. Llanes) 
sent to Flanders before that they took Guiana (Santo Thomé) 
for ships and barter, in order to settle it through the influence they 
possess with all the natives of the Orinoco and interior, who are in 
communication with one another by land.’ 

Later Spanish documents '” of the year 1640 show that the 
Dutch were then still strongly posted on the Amacuro in a fortified 
trading station. This, as the silence of the official Dutch records 
proves, was not, like that on Essequibo, financed by the Zeeland 
chamber. We may fairly assume that at this time it was the centre 
of Groenewegen’s activity. 








1 Spanish writers always have a difficulty with Dutch names; thus, Brit. C. App. 
i. 110, we find ‘Cornelio de Morg [Moor] de Frechilingues [Vlissingen].’ Schonten 
appears as Estopa and Oustens, Hein becomes Moyno, and so on. 

Brit. C. App. i. 146. In a Spanish despatch of 1662 he is spoken of as 
* governador de ellas Adrian Arnoto’ = Adriaensz Aert. 

2 Brit. C. App. i. 110, ‘en la dicha pvoblacion y Puerto de Amacuru de 
ordinario tienen quatro y seis navios de olanda y muchas eces doce’ (p. 124); ‘los 
erexes que estan en una casa fuerte en la boca del Rio de Amacuro.’ 

3 U.S.C. Rep. ii. 96-8. 4 Brit. C. App. no. 45. 

Here Aguire, Barima, Amacuro, and Guayapiche are mentioned. 

‘06 « El Olandes ’ (Brit. C. App. i. 116). 

‘7 Brit. Counter-C. App. pp. 12-14: ‘esta fortificado en aquellas costas en los 
puestos que llaman de amacuro y esquivo,’ 1640. 
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The days of Jan de Moor were now drawing to a close, but a 
minute of the proceedings of the Zeeland chamber, 5 May 1644, 
stating that a letter had been read from ‘ Adriaen Jansz, com- 
mandeur at Fort Kijkoveral, in Essequibo,’ probably shows that his 
influence remained unimpaired to the end. In 1641 a daughter of 
the great Flushing merchant married Adriaen Janszen (de Jonge), 
son of the burgomaster of Middelburg, who was likewise named 
Adriaen Janszen,’®* and it is probable that his father-in-law’s 
powerful recommendation caused this man shortly after his 
marriage to be nominated as commandeur in place of Cornelis 
Pieterse Hose.'° In March 1645" we find Aert Adriaensen [van 
Scherpenisse] commandeur at Fort Kijkoveral. In the interval 
between May 1644 and March 1645 Jan de Moor had died, Adriaen 
Janszen, then at the end of his three years’ engagement, had 
returned home, probably to claim his share of the inheritance, and 
Groenewegen, now that the master whom he had served so long 
was no more, had placed his experience and intimate knowledge of 
the country at the service of the directors, and had by them been 
appointed to the office which he was to hold until his death in 
extreme old age in 1664. How valuable such an offer must have 
been at a time when the whole resources of the West India Company 
were strained to their utmost by the successful revolt of the Por- 
tuguese in Brazil it is needless to say. 

Such an explanation of the circumstances makes the whole 
story hang together in the most natural and consistent manner, 
and the feeling that it is in all probability correct is enhanced and 
borne out by the minute of 29 May 1645, to which reference has 
already been made, where we find the commissioners of the Zeeland 
chamber, appointed for negotiating the renewal of the company’s 
charter,'' complaining of the damage done to the company’s 
profits by private competition, and seeking to get rid of it. Their 
efforts to attain this monopoly did not apparently meet with entire 
success ; but, if it were to be attained, what time could be so pro- 
pitious as that immediately following the death of Jan de Moor and 
the transference of Groenewegen’s tried abilities and unrivalled 
influence with the native tribes to the service of the company ? 

But one more point remains to be noticed, the Delft element in 
the early history of the Essequibo settlement. Both Groenewegen 
and Van der Goes, who, as we have shown, must have worked side 
by side in positions of authority for some sixteen years, were sprung 
from the Delft burgher aristocracy. Their fathers had filled high 


18 A ‘De Moor’ pedigree may be found in the Kroniek van het Historisch 
Genootschap te Utrecht for 1850. This marriage is there recorded. The exact date 
of Jan de Moor’s death is wanting, but it took place in 1644 or 1645. 

10° Hose became commandeur in 1637 (U.S.C. Rep. ii. 72). 

ne Brit. C. App. i. 181; U.S.C. Rep. ii. 103. 

"1 The charter of the W.L.C. was granted in 1621 for twenty-five years. 
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municipal offices in the town, both had remained true to the 
Roman catholic faith though adherents to the house of Orange, and 
the families to which they belonged were connected by inter- 
marriage with those of Van der Dussen, Van der Burgh, and De 
Bye.” Jan Adriaansz van der Goes was the son of Adriaan van 
der Goes, advocate, of Delft, and Maria van Cromstrijen.'" Aert 
Adriaansz van Groenewegen was (most probably) a younger son of 
Adriaan van Groenewegen, burgomaster of Delft in 1575, and 
Maria van der Burgh."* In those days of exclusive monopolies it 
appears at first sight strange that Zeeland directors should have 
selected, as the first governor of a Zeeland colony, a native of Delft. 
It becomes quite explicable when we consider that De Moor and his 
partners would naturally be anxious that the newly appointed 
official should be acceptable to the man who had taken on their 
behalf the first settlers to the Essequibo, and who was in charge of 
their private interests upon that river, and that they may indeed 
have been guided by Groenewegen’s advice in their choice of a com- 
mander with whom he must, through family and local ties, have been 
well acquainted. Such a relationship between the two men removes 
one more and the last difficulty in the way of the acceptance of Scott’s 
narrative, and adds the final link to the long chain of cumulative 
evidence which has firmly established its general trustworthiness. 


GrEorGE EpMUNDSON. 


"2 The family tree of the Van der Dussens in Kok’s Vaderlandsch Woordenboek, 
xiii. 58, is particularly interesting. 

"3 Communicated to me by Mr. C. J. Gonnet, archivaris at Haarlem and editor of 
Briefwisseling tusschen de Gebroeders van der Gves, 1899. 

4 Communicated to me by Mr. A. A. Vorsterman van Oijen, of the Genealogisch 
en Heraldisch Archief at Ryswick. 
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England and Sweden in the Time of 
Welham III and Anne 


HE present article is intended to be introductory to others 
treating in detail of the relations of George I of England with 
Charles XII of Sweden. Their hostility was the result of events 
which occurred in the years when George was only, to use the 
common term, elector of Hanover. These led him to exchange 
alliance with Sweden for confederation with her assailants, and he 
naturally sought to further his Hanoverian interests by the power 
of his new kingdom. But the necessities of commerce required 
that Great Britain and Sweden should remain, if possible, on 
friendly terms. They did so until in 1710 on the one hand Queen 
Anne failed to comply with the impossible demand of Charles for 
the literal fulfilment of her guarantees of the treaties of Travendal 
and Alt-Ranstidt, and he on the other imposed restrictions on 
Baltic trade which could not be allowed. The queen’s last 
ministry, pacific as its aims were, found itself obliged to equip a 
squadron for the protection of the northern traders. The same 
causes that compelled it to this action gave to George year after 
year British fleets for service in the Baltic. I propose now to 
present first some notes upon the Baltic trade, secondly a short 
survey of English relations with Sweden in the years 1688 to 
1709, and thirdly a more particular examination of the northern 
policy of the Oxford ministry. 

In the first place we must remark that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Baltic was practically a Swedish lake. The 
fleets of Denmark, the other naval power there, could not meet 
those of Sweden in the open. Charles XII inherited the whole 
coast round from the Sound to the frontier of Prussia, and on 
the southern shore Pomerania from the Oder to the Recknitz, 
and Wismar and its dependencies in Mecklenburg. Three-fourths 
of the coast were his. Russia had no outlet of her own to 
the Baltic till Peter the Great early in the century built St. Peters- 
burg and took Narva. 

For commercial purposes five divisions of the north of Europe 
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were recognised in England. Sweden and Finland were one; 
Denmark and Norway, then under one crown, another ; the others 
Germany, Russia, and the ‘ East Country.’ The trade to northern 
Germany does not concern us, as it passed almost entirely through 
Hamburg. That with Russia had been since 1554 the monopoly 
of the Muscovia or Russia Company, which traded partly to 
Archangel on the White Sea, partly by the Baltic through the 
Swedish port of Narva. The East Country was served by another 
chartered company, the Eastland, founded in 1579 in opposition 
to the Hansa league. Its privileges had originally extended to 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Copenhagen, and Elsinore, but the 
great increase of English trade to the Baltic in the middle of the 
seventeenth century caused them to be restricted in 1672 to the 
provinces between the Oder and the Gulf of Finland. Half this 
extent of coast belonged to Sweden, the other half to Prussia or to 
Poland. 

‘The official returns of English trade with other countries for a 
series of years from 1697 were printed long ago by Sir Charles 
Whitworth.' It appears from them that in the years 1697 to 1714 
the annual value of imports from Sweden (including Finland) varied, 
in round numbers, from 143,000/. to 246,000/., with a mean of 
182,000/., while the exports thither only in one year exceeded 
70,0001., and fell in another as low as 22,000/. For Denmark and 
Norway the figures show an average of 76,000/. for imports, and, 
omitting 1697, of 43,0001. for exports. The trade with Russia 
varied greatly. The imports had a value of 223,000/. in 1704, of 
29,0001. in 1706, and an annual average of 124,000/. The exports, 
nil in 1697, rose in 1710 to 212,000/., with an average, excluding 
again the former year, of 107,000/. For the last three years of the 
period they were respectively 49,000/., 58,000/., and 94,000/. Of 
course the trade to Archangel is included in these figures, but in 
the last years of the period named as much as possible of this was 
diverted by the tsar’s orders to his new city of St. Petersburg. The 
Kastland Company, lastly, imported in these years goods to the 
average annual value of 146,000. (maximum 224,000/., minimum 
64,000/.), exporting, up to 1708, to the value of 137,000/., but 
afterwards, in consequence, no doubt, of the commercial blockade 
imposed by Charles XII upon the ports taken from him, very much 
less, the figure for 1710, when the blockade was first imposed and 
specially strict, being only 29,6341. 

The chief exports from England to the north were woollen 
cloth and other textile fabrics ; hardware and earthenware ; metals, 
as wrought iron, lead, and tin; and foreign merchandise, in 
particular the tobacco, sugar, rice, and other produce of the 


1 State of the Trade of Great Britain in its Imports and Exports progressively 
from the Year 1697. London, 1776. 
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American plantations. The woollen manufactures reached the 
average annual value of 157,000/., of which three-fourths went to 
Russia and the East Country.? The imports were the produce of the 
northern pine forests, pitch and tar, masts and deals ; of the mines, 
iron in large quantities and copper ; of the fields, hemp and flax, 
wheat and rye; besides furs, tallow, and other articles. The hemp 
and flax came almost entirely from Russia’ and the East Country, 
the iron and copper from Sweden, the pitch and tar from Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia, and most of the timber from Norway. 
Denmark exported little but cattle to the Netherlands. 

Considerable as this Baltic trade was, the economic maxims 
of the time condemned it as injurious. Two centuries ago the 
national value of a commerce was measured not by its volume, by 
the capital it engaged or the labour it employed, but by the 
preponderance of exports over imports. Money, the measure of 
wealth, was identified with wealth itself, and the object of 
commercial legislation was to increase the country’s store of coin and 
bullion. If the imports of a trade exceeded in value the exports 
the nat:on was held to be poorer by the resulting outflow of the 
precious metals. To preserve the ‘balance of trade’ the reverse 
must be the case. To illustrate this we may quote the commis- 
sioners of trade in a report of 1697.‘ 


Finding that we have imported from some countries goods to a much 
greater original value than we have exported thither ; and it being certain 
that some private persons may enrich themselves by trading in com- 
modities, which may at the same time diminish the wealth and treasure 
of the nation, to which no addition can be made by trade but what is 
gained from foreigners and foreign countries; and that such an over- 
balance has not been made by any circulation in trade or exchange, so as 
to make such trades advantageous for this nation, as they have of late 
been carried on ; we have in our inquiries particularly distinguished the 
same from others that have a better foundation, conceiving that such 
trades have occasioned the exportation of coin or bullion, or hindered the 
importation thereof. 


In the forefront of such offending commerce the commissioners 
place that with Sweden, the East Country, and Denmark and 
Norway. The evil was magnified by the fact that these countries, 
and Sweden in particular, made every effort to have their 
commodities carried in their own vessels. The report continues— 


? Record Office, Board of Trade, Trade Papers, 23. 

* The Muscovia Company brought from Archangel in the twelve months ending 
1 March o.s. 1704 6,150 tons of hemp and 216 tons of flax. The whole of the flax and 
1,368 tons of the hemp were imported by one firm, Edward Haistwell & Co. The 
number of the company’s ships sailing to Archangel was seventy-eight, of which one 
was taken and six were lost (British Museum, Add. MS. 15898, f. 141). 

* *A Report concerning the General Trade of England made by the Board of Trade 
Dec. the 23rd 1697,’ Record Office, wbi supra. 
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The iron, hemp, pitch, tar, wire, masts, and deals imported from 
Sweden and south side of the Baltic Sea we find hath much increased 


upon us, and that the first cost of late years amounts to above 200,000/. 
per ann., viz. 


Tron . ‘ ‘ e - 70,000/. 
Hemp ° . ° ° - 90,0001. 
Wire . ‘ ° ; . - ‘i - 10,0002. 
Pitch andtar . s - 15,000/. 


Copper, masts, deals, furs, and other goods - 20,0001. 
205,0001. 


and that the ships employed of late in that trade are not above one-half 
English bottoms, and that the king of Sweden did about the year 1680 
lay a duty of above 50 per cent. upon our woollen goods imported there, 
and encouraged woollen manufactures in his own dominions carried on by 
the help of wool from England (as we are informed), but exported thither 
by way of Scotland,® and encouraged the expense of such by the example 
of the court; and also having anno 1696 laid such difficulties on the 
English merchants, as have constrained them to leave the country, did 
by these means so discourage the importation of English goods that we 
have not exported thither the value of 40,000/. per annum since the laying 
of those duties, by which we are overbalanced about 200,000/. per ann. in 
goods and freight. 

From Norway and other parts belonging to the king of Denmark we 
find the importation of timber and deal much augmented since the Fire of 
London and increase of buildings, and so much thereof in foreign bottoms 
that from Michaelmas 1691 to Michaelmas 1696 there were entered 
in the custom house at London 1,070 foreign ships from those parts, and 
but 39 English, our ships being charged there with some duties more 
than the Danes, and our exportation of goods thither not 10,000/. per 
ann. (those people supplying themselves with that they want chiefly 
from Holland and Hamburg), and therefore we are overbalanced in that 
trade by goods and freight at least 150,000/. per ann. 


As remedies for this the commissioners advised that the ships 
called ‘ cats,’ employed in the Norway timber trade, which alone 
were suitable and were built very cheaply on that side, might be 
naturalised as English-built ships, and that privileges should be 
obtained for English merchants to reside and trade in the ports of 
Norway. 

From Russia, say the commissioners, ‘our importations, 
computed upon the first cost there, have not exceeded our exporta- 
tions,’ and they only recommend that the Russia Company, reduced 
to thirteen persons, should be thrown open to all the king’s subjects 


upon the payment of a small fine, a suggestion carried out in 
1699.6 


5 There being strong enactments against the exportation of wool-from England. 
® The fine was fixed at 51. The Eastland Company had been similarly thrown 
open in 1672 for a fine of 2/. (Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 706, 563.) 
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The measures recommended to place the Swedish and East 
Country trade upon a better footing were, first, that the growth 
of hemp and flax should be encouraged in Ireland, and the production 
of pitch, tar, and copper in New England, in both of which cases 
there would be the additional advantage of employing only English 
ships; secondly, that the use of English and Spanish iron should 
be promoted ; and thirdly, that every endeavour should be made to 
obtain the removal of the burdens and disabilities under which the 
English merchants laboured. 

To the first of these recommendations effect was speedily given ; 
the Irish linen industry had already been founded by the well-known 
act of 1696, and to encourage importation from the North American 
plantations one was passed in 1703, and was supplemented by later 
legislation of the reign. Bounties were allowed for pitch and tar, 
resin and turpentine, hemp, masts, yards, and bowsprits imported 
of proper quality. Regulations were made for the preservation of 
the pine forests. Among other measures may be noted the planting 
of a colony of Palatine refugees on the Hudson River in 1710, with 
the express purpose of manufacturing pitch and tar from the forests 
of New York.’ 

This sowing returned a quick harvest, at least in respect of pitch 
and tar. The importation of these from North America rose from 
177 barrels in 1701 to 11,639 in 1714, and 25,279 in 1715. This 
was fortunate, for in the two latter years Sweden sent only 18,817 
and 2,579 barrels respectively, as against 42,856 in 1704. Moreover 
the pitch was of excellent quality, and the first runnings of tar as 
good as the best of Stockholm. There came also from the planta- 
tions in 1715 565 tons of resin and turpentine. Hemp, we learn, 
had been successfully grown, the soil being found very suitable for 
it; there was iron in plenty, giving satisfactory tests; and abun- 
dance of dark cypress, cedar, and pine, giving boards free from knots 
20 to 40 feetlong. Ships were being built as good as those launched 
from the home yards.° 

We may apperd some statistics of Baltic imports in the years 
1716 and 1717, taken from a return of 1721.° The figures denote 
round numbers of pounds sterling. In the latter of these years 
trade with Sweden was prohibited. The exports thither from 


England were nil, though in 1716 they had still reached the value 
of 24,0001. 


* See Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-14. 
® Board of Trade Report, 28 March o.s. 1717, Record Office, wbi supra. Much of it 
is evidently based upon the ‘ Letter from an Inhabitant of New England,’ 1715, cited 
by Anderson, iii. 68. Some further particulars relating to the importation of naval 
stores from America are to be found in the Record Office volume labelled ‘ Planta- 
tions, General.’ In 1719, says Macpherson (Annals of Commerce, iii. 73), so much 
came in that quantifies could be re-exported. 
® Political State of Great Britain, vol. xxii. November 1721. 
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| From Denmark | From the East | From From 


- . 1 ; Totals 
and Norway Country Sweden tussia 


| £ £ £ £ £ 
Pitch and tar . 9,300 60 2,300 12,600 24,260 
Iron. ° ; 4,600 700 122,700 306 128,300 
Hemp . ° ° == 15,900 700 110,500 127,100 
Masts . ° ; 7,500 400 1,200 900 10,000 
Other goods . : 52,500 86,600 10,000 72,400 | 221,500 


73,900 103,660 136,900 196,700 511,160 


Pitch and tar ° 9,800 700 7 4,200 14,707 
Iron. ° ° 4,000 400 14,300 1,910 20,610 
Hemp . ‘ ‘ 200 44,100 — 99,309 143,600 
Masts . ‘ ‘ 6,800 170 400 6 7,376 
Other goods . ° 64,000 92,400 1,600 104,500 262,500 


84,800 137,770 16,307 209,916 | 448,793 


The third recommendation of the commissioners of 1697 had 
reference to the burdens imposed upon British traders to the 
Baltic. These were unquestionably heavy and vexatious, the 
Swedes naturally trying to protect their own nascent industries, to 
increase their revenues, and to promote their shipping interest in 
every possible way. The complaints of the merchants form a 
large portion of the contents of the British envoys’ despatches from 
Stockholm. First of all Swedish vessels were exempted by treaty 
from the Sound and Belt passage duties levied by the Danes. The 
freedom extended not only to Swede-owned ships, but to Swedish 
shares or cargoes in other vessels.'° Then differential tariffs were 
levied in Swedish ports on the so-called whole-free, half-free, and 
strangers’ ships, a deduction of one-third being made for the 
first-named class and one-sixth for the second. The result of 
these privileges was almost a monopolisation of the carrying 
trade, at least in time of peace, by Swedish shipping.''! Further, 

© See Scherer, Der Sundzoll : seine Geschichte. The exemption was obtained in 
1645 and abolished in 1720. 

" John Robinson, Account of Sweden, published in 1694, reprinted in 1711 and 
1717. (He was secretary and afterwards envoy at Stockholm for some thirty years 
from 1680; he then became successively dean of Windsor, bishop of Bristol, and 
bishop of London, and was one of the British plenipotentiaries at Utrecht.) When 
Sweden was at war, he says, English ships ‘had the whole employ ;’ but when at 
peace, in consequence of the differential customs, ‘English bottoms cannot be used in 
that trade, but only while Sweden is unprovided with a number of ships sufficient for 
the transportation of their own commodities.’ To quote from another account (of 
1675) by William Allestree, secretary at Stockholm to Sir Edward Wood (Record 
Office, Sweden, 18, ‘Regni Suecorum Status Forma ac Constitutio’), ‘these imposi- 
tions are very high, though they are not lay’d so much upon merchandize, as upon 
the shipps which bring it, which are divided into wholefree, halfefree, and strangers 
shipps, and accordingly pay more or lesse dutyes, except only in the case of salt, 
which is so necessary a commodity (I speak of Portugal salt, for they condemne all 


other) that whatever shipp, though a stranger, bring it, hee pay’es no more custom’s 
in, or out, then a free Swede, during this warr.’ 


Elsewhere I find a whole-free ship described as ‘a great ship fit for fetching salt 
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there was a long array of burdens and disabilities, which may 
be summarised as follows from a Board of Trade report of 1710 '? :— 
1, By an ancient edict, revived in 1695, foreign merchants were 
forbidden to stay in Sweden more than five months in the year.* 
2. At Stockholm British merchants were not permitted to 
store salt and other bulky goods in warehouses, but were forced to 
sell them off the ship. Those goods which might be warehoused 
were placed under the city lock, and the owners could only visit 


them by leave. These two regulations had indeed been suspended, 
but might be renewed again at any time. 


3. If a British ship landed goods intended for re-exportation, 
the usual customs were levied thereon, and no drawback was 


allowed for such re-exportation; nor might this be done in a 
different ship. 


4. If a British merchant died in a Swedish town, the govern- 
ment thereof demanded one-third of his estate. It was no relief 
that merchants of other nations were similarly treated. 

5. At Reval British goods could not be consigned to British 


merchants, but only to the burghers, who thus reaped the com- 
mission. 


6. Nor could a British merchant at Reval deal in Sweden except 
with a burgher. 


7. At Riga the British merchants were compelled under penalty 
to sell their salt within twenty days. 


from Portugal and qualify’d to serve the king in his wars’ (Record Office, Trade 
Papers, 23,in ‘A Written Pamphlet relating to y* Trade of the Baltick’). 

2 Record Office, Sweden. But the grievances were of old standing. We have, for 
instance, a similar list in July 1678 (ibid.), and an almost identical one in a parlia- 
mentary paper seemingly of 1696-9, being concerned with the agitation for the 
enlargement of the Russia Company (British Museum, no. 121 in vol. xi. of the collec- 
tion of tracts marked 316 m). 

8 Robinson says two months, and further that, but for the want of capacity and 
capital among the Swedes to advance their own manufactures, foreigners would hardly 
be permitted to live or trade in Sweden at all. ‘Even as the case stands, their treat- 
ment of them is as rigorous as in any country, occasioned chiefly by the envy of the 
burghers, who cannot with any patience see a stranger thrive among them. This is 
less sensible to Hollanders and others, many of whom become burghers, and the rest 
by their near way of living are less subject to envy, but is more especially the case of 
the English merchants, who find it not their interest to become burghers, and usually 
live somewhat too high.’ Allestree writes on this point in another dissertation 
(September 1676, Record Office, Sweden) that it was alleged ‘that our merchants’ 
humours do by no means agree with theirs, that we are ruff and surly, and unprac- 
tis’d in those submissions which all who addresse themselves here should be endow’d 
with ; that wee cannot brook with delays, nor attend with patience till they please to 
do us justice ; nor, above all, give our goods upon credit, and wait their leasure for the 
payment. That wee never naturalize ourselves, or take wives amongst them, or enter 
into any other familiarityes which may shew wee are pleas’d with their society, or 
desire to live friendly with them. Whereas, on the other hand, the French and 
Hollanders at their first arrivall comply readily with their customes, are flexible and 
submissive, us’d to attendance, willing lenders and patient expectours of pay; they 
presently make themselves burghers, marry amongst them, encrease the nymber of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and if they gett an estate they keep it here.’ 
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8. British merchants were not allowed to go up into the country 
to trade. They could not visit the ironworks or forges to see that 
the goods bespoken answered in quality and size to the agreement. 

9. The duty on woollen cloth, half a crown a yard, was the 
same for all qualities. British cloth worth two shillings a yard 
paid as much duty as fine Holland cloth worth twelve or thirteen 
shillings, and this amounted to a prohibition of the importation of 
cloth from the northern parts of Britain. The duty was believed 
to be imposed in the interest of Swedish cloth, which was very 
coarse. 

10. When the queen had no minister resident in Sweden the 
British there were denied the exercise of their religion. 

A supplementary document gives the following further inflic- 
tions. 

1. A British ship partly loaded with iron in Sweden, and then 
proceeding to Riga to complete her cargo, was obliged to pay duty 
there on the iron a second time. 

2. If the iron bought stood ‘in the weigh’ for more than one 
month, double weigh money had to be paid, whereas Swedes paid 
only once without regard to time. 

8. If goods were omitted from entry, and the master of the 
ship desired to make a post-entry, he was not allowed to do so, but 
the goods were confiscated. 

4, The importation of cut or roll tobacco was forbidden. 

5. Herrings and other provisions imported were not allowed to 
be sold till after ten days. 

Merchants leaving the country, says Robinson, were sometimes 
mulcted of one-sixth of the gains they had made, nor were they 
free from forced contributions, or from having soldiers quartered 
upon them. New burdens were frequently imposed, and, in fine, 
the Swedes’ treatment of the English had only reference to their 
own convenience. The duties imposed, wrote the British Minister 
at Stockholm in 1712, had for almost thirty years past amounted 
to little less than a total prohibition. 

Then there were monopolies. The Tar Company of Stockholm, 
for instance, established in 1689, refused to let pitch and tar leave 
the country except at its own prices and on its own ships. In 
1703 it resolved not to sell them to foreign merchants at all, but 
only through its own factors in the different ports. It was this 
action in particular that brought about the American act of that 
year. Secure in the belief that its commodities must command 
the market, the company was deaf to complaint and protest.” 

If, then, this Baltic trade was only carried on, according to the 


™ Robert Jackson, 7 June (ep. 10 Feb.) 1712, Record Office, Sweden. 


'® Board of Trade Report, 14 Feb. o.s. 1710, British Museum, Add. MS. 10543, 
f. 200; Record Office, Sweden, passim. 
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notions of the time, at a grave national loss, and was burdened by 
such heavy restrictions, why did its interruption bring first most 
forcible complaints and remonstrance, and then, when these 
proved useless, powerful fleets to protect it at enormous expense 
and at the risk of war with Sweden? We find our answer in the 
nature of the commodities imported. 

It is not too much to say—indeed, we must emphasise the 
fact—that at the beginning of the eighteenth century the maritime 
prosperity of Great Britain and of other seafaring nations 
depended upon the produce of the Baltic regions. These were no 
luxuries, such as the merchants brought at great profit over the 
southern seas, but necessaries of the national life, the naval stores 
without which the ships that nourished that life could not be built 
or fitted. Only from those regions could these materials be 
obtained in sufficient quantity. Hulls might be built of British 
oak, but pine timber for the masts and yards, hemp for the ropes, 
flax for the sails, pitch and tar for their various uses, must come 
for the present from the north. Stoppage of the supply meant 
staying of man-of-war and merchantman in port.’ Liberty to 
prosecute the Baltic trade was vital to the prosperity of England. 

So much said, we may leave commerce for politics. During 
the seventeenth century the political relations of England and 
Sweden were distinctly friendly. This might not have con- 
tinued to be the case, after William of Orange had brought the 
former country into line against France, but for the fact that 
Charles XI of Sweden, guided by his new chancellor, Oxenstierna, 
had embarked eight years before upon a novel policy. This was 
nothing Jess than to discard the traditional alliance with France, 
and to seek the friendship of her determined enemy. In 1681 and 
1682 Charles made treaties with Holland and with Austria. The 
former, signed on the very day upon which Louis XIV seized 
Strassburg and Casale, was the germ of the great league which was 
to be fatal to him. The new policy was extremely perilous, for 
Denmark and Brandenburg waited but the word of Louis to fall 
upon the defenceless Swedish provinces in Germany. But 
Oxenstierna carried it safely through. In 1686 Charles could go 
so far as to join the definitely anti-Gallic league of Augsburg. 

At the same time that he made alliance with William the Swedish 
king had sought that of England also. Asin the former interest 
Oxenstierna persuaded him to ratify at length the obnoxious 
commercial treaty concluded with Holland at Nimeguen, so he 


16 Tf the Baltic convoy miscarried, Townshend wrote in 1715, ‘ such a scarcity of 
naval stores must ensue as would disable his majesty from fitting out a fleet next 
spring upon any event’ (2 Aug. o.s. 1715, British Museum, Add. MS. 28154, f. 248, 


and similarly as quoted by Coxe, 22 Sept. o.s. 1716, Life of Sir Robert Walpole, 
4th ed. ii, 88). 
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would have granted to England a series of much-desired com- 
mercial concessions, could he have obtained thereby her political 
friendship. But Charles II in his last years and James after him 
were too dependent upon their French patron to enter into schemes 
to his detriment. The revolution had first to come. Charles XI 
sympathised with William’s English enterprise, offered 6,000 men 
in aid, rejoiced at the early successes of the allies on the Rhine. 
Further troops were promised for the prosecution of the war, and 
if, year after year, these were not forthcoming, it was intrigue by 
the powerful French party at Stockholm that kept them back, not 
want of will on Charles’s part. 

He would not, however, take actual part inthe war. The most 
urgent solicitations to this end could not move him; he confined 
his interference to offers of mediation, which became irksome by 
their repetition. The pleas which he advanced of the exigency of 
the Holstein-Gottorp question, and of other hindrances, were not 
real. He wanted peace—leisure to complete his trenchant domestic 
reforms, economy to rehabilitate his shattered finances. 

But for this the accord with England might not have continued, 
for it was sorely tried. It was a political accord, imposed upon 
England by William in the interests of his European schemes, but 
brought with it no redress of the burdens of which English 
merchants complained. And on their side the Swedes suffered 
much from incidents of the war. 

Thus one of the earliest measures of the sea powers was to forbid 
trade with France, and they extended the prohibition to neutral ships 
carrying neutral goods. The Swedes were heavy sufferers, for their 
exports to France wereimportant. Their vessels were often stopped 
by English or Dutch frigates or privateers, taken into port and their 
cargoes confiscated. French privateers also were about, and some- 
times the same ship would be overhauled by both parties. Actual 
collisions too occurred, as when in 1690 seven Swedish merchant 
ships under armed convoy were stopped and taken by an English 
squadron, or when in 1695 two English frigates attacked a Swedish 
man-of-war.'’? Charles and his ministers protested strongly, but to 
little purpose, against this unhandsome treatment by friendly 
nations, and against the violation by the Dutch of their treaty of 
commerce. A proposal that the sea powers should purchase the 
Swedish products at the price they would have commanded, had 
they been sold in France, came to nothing. It was only the con- 
clusion of treaties between Sweden and Denmark for the mutual 
armed protection of their commerce that procured from Holland 
the payment of a good round sum in damages, and orders from 
William to his captains to refrain from a too severe enforcement of 
the prohibition.'* 

17 Carlson, Geschichte Schwedens, v. 423, 586. ‘8 Ibid. pp. 447, 561. 
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In truth an alliance of Sweden and Denmark in the French 
interest would have ruined William’s cause, and nothing was more 
feared by him, or desired and furthered by persuasion and bribe by 
Louis. More than once in the course of the war it seemed certain 
that such an alliance would be brought about ; on one occasion the 
treaty for it was practically concluded. Charles himself wavered 
under the pressure put upon him by his ministers in French pay, 
but Oxenstierna stood firm. But for him the reversion of Sweden 
to her old alliance would have obliged William to accept an earlier 
peace than that of Ryswick. As the result of the chancellor’s stand 
the friendly political relations of Sweden with England remained 
in 1697 unimpaired. 

In this very year of Ryswick Charles XI died, leaving to his son 
a throne again prosperous, and the proud position of mediator to 
the great powers. Charles XII, a boy of fifteen, was courted on all 
sides. A peaceful reign seemed in prospect. The year 1698 was 
for Sweden a year of alliances. Treaties or conventions of various 
content were concluded with Holland, Hanover, Brandenburg, 
France, Austria, England, and Denmark.’ The young monarch 
and his sister were besieged with matrimonial proposals from every 
available quarter. 

But the time of quiet proved short. Denmark had her old 
grievance against Holstein-Gottorp ; Peter of Muscovy was ready 
now to push his frontiers to the Baltic and create the empire of 
Russia. Charles showed which side he would take in the former 
quarrel when he received the young duke Frederick at his court 
with the highest honour, and gave him his sister Hedvig Sophia in 
marriage. And now another fiery youth, another Frederick, came 
to the throne of Denmark. Immediately the flame burst forth. 
Besides Peter, Augustus of Poland was ready to aggrandise himself 
at the expense of Sweden, and the three fell upon young Charles 
in concert. They did not know his mettle. 

The Danish onslaught was soon repelled, for the sea powers 
now partially absolved their debt to Sweden by sending squadrons 
to the Sound in her support. _ These Frederick had it in his power 
to destroy before the Swedish fleet could join them, but he wisely 
appreciated the consequences and forbore. The straits cleared 
of the hostile ships, Charles performed his first great military 
exploit, transported an army into Zealand, and threatened 
Copenhagen. The Danish forces were away south, across the 
water. Frederick, his fleet blockaded, must submit ; the treaty of 
Travendal was forced upon him, as that of Altona had been upon 
his father. Sweden was rid of this adversary for nine years. 

The treaty of Travendal was guaranteed by the king of 
England, the states-general, the emperor, the king of Prussia, and 

19 Carlson, Geschichte Schwedens, vi. 57, 72. 
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the elector of Hanover. In the same year 1700 was concluded a 
defensive treaty between England and Sweden,*° under which 
William bound himself and his successors to send at least 6,000 
foot to the help of the king of Sweden, in case he should be 
attacked in his land provinces, his privileges, or his freedom of 
navigation or commerce. These guarantees, and this treaty, 
became the subject of persistent appeal by Charles XII in the days 
of his misfortune. 

Victorious in 1700, Charles might have refrained from further 
fighting. Envoys from the emperor, France, England, Holland, 
Hanover, and Brandenburg awaited his return at Helsingborg.” 
All sought eagerly his alliance, all to induce him to accept the 
terms of peace offered by Augustus. But he would not even hear 
their arguments. He was as shy of diplomatists as of women, ” 
and he passed on Guiscard and the rest to talk with his ministers 
about various inconsequent affairs, while he himself hurriedly 
pushed on his military preparations. He had tasted blood. Even 
at this age, when he had adopted a resolve, nothing could shake 
it; the soul of honour himself, he deeply felt the treachery of 
Augustus and deemed it expiable only in the field. Eight weeks 
after the treaty of Travendal was signed he sailed for Livonia ; 
seven weeks later he annihilated an enormously superior Russian 
force at Narva. War became his mania; he regarded himself as 
under the direct protection of God; at eighteen years of age his 
military reputation was the greatest of his time. 

In this same autumn the war cloud gathered once more over 
the west. Charles of Spain died; his will named as his heir the 
younger grandson of Louis XIV. Careless of the Partition treaty, 
Louis accepted the testament. The prospective adversaries sought 
to turn their treaties with Sweden to account. These were not 
offensive ; those with England and Holland contained provision for 
the supply of men, ships, and money for mutual defence only, 
that with France but general expressions assuring friendship.” 
Louis had desired that Sweden should participate in the Partition 
treaty ; now he pressed for a guarantee of his grandson’s suc- 
cession. 

The marquis de Guiscard followed Charles to Reval. But the 

2 Lamberty, i. 36; Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 709. 

2! Carlson, vi. 154, 

7 On this point see Fryxell, iv. 169, 170 (transl. Jenssen-Tusch) and the 
Egenhindiga Bref (Ernst Carlson), p. xviii. A Polish adherent wrote, ‘Charles is 
Mars, Alexander, and Caesar, but Mars without Venus and love of women, Alexander 
without wine, Caesar without oppression of freedom’ (Brit. Mus. 580, d, 27 (8)). On 
the other hand the count de Croissi, who was very intimate with Charles at Stralsund 


in 1715, wrote that he was ‘ gay de la conversation, faisant volontiers des contes sur 


les femmes, et est ravy qu’on luy en fasse’ (Correspondance, Paris, Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres). 


*8 Carlson, vi. 187. 
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young hero was steadily bent upon the humiliation of Augustus, to 
the exclusion of other objects, and would not involve himself in a 
second war, neither would Louis grant the subsidies he asked. 
England sent supplies for his army, Holland advanced money ; 
but the Swedish troops which they requested were refused.** 
Hither side strove in its own interest to induce Charles to grant 
terms of peace. Louis and William alike declared that there 
could be no more favourable opportunity; the emperor urged it 
strongly ; Augustus and Peter desired it ; the loudest in its advocacy 
were Charles’s own ministers, despairingly aware of the insufficiency 
of their country’s resources.” But all for nought; Charles had 
the one idea fixed firmly in his head; Augustus had deceived him, 
and he would have his revenge upon Augustus. 

During the years following this autumn of 1701 we have always 
the same story—fruitless court on the one side, obstinate refusal on’ 
the other. John Robinson penetrated in mid-winter to the depths 
of Poland ;* English, Dutch, Austrian, and French envoys besieged 
Charles when he had reached Warsaw. An armed intervention 
was talked of.” But all in vain: Charles would not make peace ; 
the western combatants could not obtain the tried soldiers of 
Sweden to fight their battles. It became the main object of the 
allies to prevent the extension of the northern war into Germany, 
for, should Saxony or Pomerania be endangered, they feared the 
withdrawal of German troops from Italy, from the Rhine, and from 
the Netherlands to defend their own frontiers. Terrible appre- 
hensions on their side, great hopes on that of France were roused 
when Charles in 1706 invaded Saxony, and when in 1707 he 
seemed to be on the verge of war with the emperor. Marlborough 
himself travelled to Alt-Ranstidt to exercise upon the conqueror 
those acts of diplomacy of which he was as great a master as of 
war. Great was the relief at London, at the Hague, and at 
Vienna when Charles at length, believing Augustus crushed, 
Poland secure, departed to attack the remaining. Russian in his 
own territory. For two years the allies were freed from the 
menace of the northern meteor. 


2* Carlson, vi. 190. * Ibid. pp. 215-6. ** Early in 1703. * Noorden, i. 221. 

°8 Marlborough in 1709 estimated the Danish, Saxon, and Prussian troops serving 
under him at 40,000 men, and those of Hanover and Holstein-Gottorp at 20,000. All 
these he feared might be withdrawn should Saxony or the German provinces of 
Sweden be invaded (Coxe, Life of Marlborough, iii. 123). 

In May 1712 the foreign troops in English pay in the Netherlands, who refused to 
obey Ormonde’s orders, were 6,260 Danes, 10,400 Hanoverians, 8,737 Prussians, 
5,912 Saxons, 3,965 Hessians, and 701 of Treves. Besides these there were 2,000 
Palatines in garrison at Maestricht ; 2,442 of Miinster, 807 of Osnabriick, and 797 East 
Frisians were in Dutch pay; and 1,441 Holsteiners, 1,300 of Saxe-Gotha, and 581 of 
Walef’s regiment of Liége cuirassiers retired with Ormonde—a total of 45,343 
(British Museum, Add. MS. 10453, f. 356). And other hired German troops were 
serving the allies in Italy and Spain. 
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In 1709 we enter upon the second period of Charles’s career, 
the period of defeat and exile, which served the more to exhibit his 
unconquerable resolution. We lament at the same time his utter 
disregard of his country’s welfare and admire the inflexible 
courage which crushed misfortune. Not long after the battle of 
Poltava he could write to his sister: ‘ Here all has gone well. Only 
at the finish, only by a particular accident, we happen by a mis- 
fortune in arms to have had a loss, which I hope will shortly be 
repaired.’ *® For more than five years he dictated the foreign 
policy of Sweden from a Tartar town on the remote Dniester, or as 
a prisoner of the sultan in Turkey. During all that time he pre- 
sented the same unquenchable spirit and unchanging purpose. 
An ordinary man in his position would have been glad to compound 
with his adversaries, by abandoning something to regain most, and 
make a fresh start. Of opportunity there was plenty ; the nations 
grew timorous of the rising power of the tsar ; Augustus more than 
once proposed conditions of peace, Frederick of Prussia advantageous 
terms of alliance ; Peter himself was disposed to secure his conquests 
by a treaty. But Charles would give up nothing—not a foot of 
Swedish ground, not a single privilege, not even the sovereignty of 
Stanislaus, which that unfortunate himself desired to resign. Only 
to the humiliated Dane would he grant peace, he to request it.*° 

From the course thus marked out no persuasion on the part 
of friends or ministers could induce Charles to swerve. Their 
efforts to do so only made him the more obstinate. The mere 
suspicion of compulsion was odious to him, and would drive him, 
pig-like, in the opposite direction, a foible well known to and 
utilised, it was believed, by his enemies. Advice with him was 
dictation, and dictation was that which, after eceit, he most 
abhorred. Firmness might be folly, concession necessary and 


2 Bender, 9 Aug. 0.s. 1709; Egenhdndiga Bref, p.97. See also the remarkable 
passage in his despatch to the ‘ Commission of Defence’ from Otchakov, 11 July o.s., 
ibid. p. 363. 

% There is a special work by F. F. Carlson on the peace negotiations of Charles 
after Poltava, Om Fredsunderhandlingarne dren 1709-18, Stockholm, 1857. He 
duly calls attention (pp. 4, 27, 38) to the disadvantage of Charles’s attempt to direct 
affairs from so great a distance. By fast travelling Vienna could be reached from 
Bender in about three weeks; but the journey usually took a month, and another 
fortnight or so was required before the courier could reach Vellingk at Stade. 
Despatch and answer therefore required a period of at least three months, and in that 
time the face of affairs would be completely changed. 

3! For example : ‘ Vous connoissés le Roi, et vous savés, que vouloir empecher une 
chose, ou la lui defendre, est lui en donner l’envie & l’y obliger’ (Fabrice to Goertz, 
24 Dec. o.s. 1710) ;—‘ He thinks he has been neglected by the Allys, who instead of 
assisting in his missfortunes have taken occasion to prescribe him laws ; this is what 
he can’t bear’ (Jefferyes, 15 June o.s. 1711, Record Office. Though Jefferyes was 
accredited to Charles XII, his despatches are preserved in a Poland volume, because 
he first joined Charles in that country). For Fabrice see below, p. 694, n. 50. 
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wise ; but in such wisdom he scented dishonour, and to preserve 
his honour he would, and did, sacrifice all else. 

No sooner was the catastrophe of Poltava known than 
Augustus grasped again at the crown of Poland, while Frederick 
of Denmark hurled an army upon the Swedish mainland. The 
troops which Charles had left in Poland under General Krassow 
retreated into Pomerania, menacing the neighbouring countries 
with hostilities and the plague. The treaties of Travendal and Alé- 
Ranstidt were torn up, and it seemed inevitable that the flames of 
war should now cross the frontiers of the empire. 

To consider what should be done in the emergency, the allied 
powers contending against France assembled a conference at the 
Hague. As the outcome of negotiations conducted and resolutions 
of the states-general passed during the winter it was proposed to 
establish a system of neutrality; the Swedish army in Pomerania 
to remain there inactive, while the confederates in return should 
agree to attempt nothing against that province or the duchy of 
Bremen. To Frederick and Augustus this scheme was quite 
acceptable. The former, indeed, and the tsar helped to forward 
the negotiation. The Danish invasion of Scania had been igno- 
miniously repulsed, reprisals were feared in Jutland and elsewhere. 
Augustus was living in terror of an irruption by Krassow into 
Saxony. The two signified their adhesion, and the government at 
Stockholm did the same from sheer necessity. A convention, 
embodying the agreement, was signed-at the Hague by the sea 
powers and by Austria on 31 March 1710. Force was to be 
employed, if necessary.* 

This famous convention, if carried out, might have saved for 
Sweden her German provinces; but it gave her no protection else- 
where, and deprived her of the power of counter-attack. It cannot 
be denied that the allies, in making it, were less solicitous for her 
welfare than for the maintenance of peace in the empire, in order 
that they should retain in their service the full number of the 
Danish and German contingents. This was natural enough, in 
view of the magnitude of the interests involved. Lord Stair from 
Dresden urged most strongly upon his government the necessity 
of protecting Saxony.* A treaty of defensive alliance even with 

® Gyllenborg, the Swedish minister in London, was urgent in representing the 
miserable state to which Sweden was reduced, and in expressing the hope that 
England and Holland would not abandon her. One long memorial from him about 
this, and on the dangerous increase of the Russian power, is dated 20 April o.s. 1710 
(Record Office, Sweden). Jackson, the English resident at Stockholm, came to London 
at this time on a special mission to represent the same to his government. The 
original letter which he brought from the Stockholm regency, dated 18 Feb. o.s. 1710, 
is preserved at the Record Office (Sweden, royal letters). 

8 For the documents see Lamberty, vols. v. vi. 


** Kecord Office, Poland; and to Robethon, British Museum, Stowe MS. 228 (first 
months of 1710). 
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Great Britain was discussed there. Marlborough wrote to Stair 
that the three great powers were ‘unanimously resolved to main- 
tain’ the electorate of Saxony ‘ against any aggressor whatsoever.’ *° 
Yet it had been well had Charles accepted the convention. The 
war would then have been confined to his provinces east of the 
Baltic, and these, or at least their ports, his navy might have saved. 
But in his view the guarantors of the treaties of Travendal and 
Alt-Ranstidt ** were bound to protect not Denmark or Saxony from 
him, but his German provinces, and indeed all his dominions, from 
them. It was true that they could not with the best of will, 
involved as they were to the utmost of their resources in the 
French war, carry out their guarantees; that his lust of war had 
made these in fact obsolete. That did not matter. Promises with 
him required performance. If the allies would not fulfil their 
undertakings they had perjured their troth and must accept the 
consequences. In due course he would have vengeance. 

. The threat was by no means idle. It is the fact that Charles at 
Bender was not less confident, and little less feared, than Charles 
at Warsaw or in Saxony. He did not at first, it appears, intend 
to remain in Tartary, but, as soon as his wounded foot was healed, 
to make a dash to join Krassow in Poland. From this design he 
was diverted partly by Krassow’s retreat and partly by expecta- 
tions held out to him of escort homewards by a Turkish force. It 
does not seem that there was any sincerity in this proposition, but 
that the intention was to keep Charles in hand and play him off 
against the Muscovite.” But he took the pashas at their word, 
regarded their hints as promises, and stayed to insist on their per- 
formance. It was fully expected in Christian Europe, and by 
Charles himself, that he would shortly reappear in Poland at the 
head of an irresistible array of Turks and Tartars,® to impose his 
will on foes and friends alike. 

% 1 April 1710, Despatches (Sir George Murray), iv. 707. 

%¢ Augustus promised by art. 21 of the latter treaty to obtain the guarantees of the 
emperor, the queen, and the states-general thereto within six months. These, if 
never formally obtained, were promised and regarded as given. See the quotation 


from Bolingbroke’s despatches, 5 Dec. o.s. 1712, below, p. 699, n. 64. 

* Carlson, op. cit. p. 9; Sir Robert Sutton, 1 Oct. o.s. 1710, Record Office, Turkey; 
Fabrice to Goertz, 15 Dec. o.s. 1710. 

3 In the same spirit as is described by Fabrice later (31 Jan. o.s. 1713): ‘Ce 
Prince qui se pique de tenir la parole qu’il donne, prétend qu’on en use de méme a son 
égard, et ne veut entendre parler d’aucun temperament; c’est li ce qui nous a retenu 
depuis si longtems en Turquie, et me fait craindre que nous n’en sortions pas encore 
sitot.’ 

® Sir Robert Sutton, British ambassador at Constantinople, wrote that besides 
Charles’s Swedes, Cossacks, Wallachs, and Poles, 10,000 Turks and a great body of 
Tartars would follow him into Poland (16 Nov. 0.s. 1710). Later these forces were 
magnified in public report; 80,000 janissaries and spahis and 40,000 Tartars were by 
one account to be expected (Jackson, from Stockholm, 25 March (4 April) 1711, 
Record Office, Sweden). 80,000 was the number given by Poniatowski in February 
1711 (Jefferyes, 20 Feb. o.s.) 


9 
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Staying on then, Charles did his utmost to stir up the sultan 
to make war upon the tsar. The Turks themselves from the 
sultan downwards,*° we learn, were anything but desirous of war. 
But the Muscovites had a bitter enemy in the neighbour on whose 
country they were constantly encroaching, the Tartar khan, and he 
zealously advocated Charles’s cause at Stamboul. Three times, 
while the latter was at Bender, was the desired end attained ; three 
times did the crafty Russian baulk his rival’s hopes. During two 
and a half years European politicians watched with anxiety the 
alternating states of peace and war. The French ambassador at 
Constantinople, Des Alleurs, worked hard in the latter interest, and 
even hoped for a rupture of the peace of Carlowitz. On the other 
side Sir Robert Sutton and his Dutch colleague, Count Colyer, 
made strenuous efforts to preserve the peace. As the hostilities 
began and ceased, reopened and ceased again, so waxed and waned 
the terror of Charles’s return, so were the western allies uneasy or 
content, the king of Denmark inclined to or averse from terms, 
Augustus and Peter anxious or indifferent to see the neutrality 
enforced. 

Long before Charles heard of the convention—the day, in fact, 
after it was signed—he sent to his home government orders that no 
terms were to be made without his knowledge. This news reached 
the allies in June 1710. It disquieted them wofully, for it meant 
that Charles would not recognise the act of neutrality, and that 
Krassow might assume the offensive. Not that the latter’s troops 
were really dangerous ; badly equipped, plague-stricken, and half- 
starved, they were good for little more than to garrison the towns 
of Pomerania and guard its frontiers. But they were veteran and 
used to victory ; the fears of Augustus magnified their strength ; 
the Danish defeat at Helsingborg had opened the prospect of 
reinforcements to arrive from Sweden. Proposals to hire them, or 
a part of them, for the service of the allies failed, for Charles sent 
word that he required them for his own purposes. Frederick 
and Augustus, even with Peter’s help, had not forces at home 
sufficient to resist them; they would have to recall the battalions 
so much required in the Netherlands. The signatories to the 
convention feared an immediate irruption into Poland or Saxony, 
and felt themselves obliged to give effect to that clause thereof 
which provided for the use of force. On 4 Aug.*' a supplementary 
convention was signed, prescribing the contingents to be furnished 
by England, Holland, and Austria, as’ well as by Prussia, Hanover, 
and other consenting states, to form a force which should hold 
Krassow in check. 

But as the weeks went on, and Charles’s affairs seemed not to 


Sutton, 29 May o.s. 1711; and similarly 12 Jan. o.s. 1712, 20 Jan. o.s. 1718. 
‘' Not 4 May, as Erdmannsdérffer, ii. 310. 
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prosper at the Porte, the necessity of assembling this ‘ neutrality 
corps’ became less urgent. That the trouble and expense of its 
collection need not be incurred was held particularly by the 
new British government. St. John, secretary of state for thie 
northern province, rebellious from the first against interference in 
continental affairs, gave expression to this opinion. ‘They will 
not find it easy,’ he wrote, to persuade us to comply in this affair, 
who have so much on our hands already.’*? He sympathised with 
Sweden in her misfortune; it was not, he confessed, to the interest 
of England that she should be ruined for the benefit of ‘the 
Muscovite and the Pole,’ but that a proper balance of power should 
be maintained in the north. Townshend at the Hague concurred, 
and advised that the Danes should rather be repressed, threatening 
as they were to take up winter quarters in Holstein.“ 

But towards Christmas time came startling news from 
Constantinople. Charles on hearing of the convention had been 
angered in the extreme, and had absolutely refused his consent. 
He had besieged the sultan with increased vehemence, and had 
been successful ; the horsetails had been set up early in November, 
and war declared upon the tsar. On the last of that month 
Charles signed his famous protest against the convention, threaten- 
ing with his vengeance all and every who should oppose his 
designs.” 

The northern confederates did not await the arrival of this 
document to renew their urgent solicitations with the allies, who 
fully realised the danger.“© Alarmist reports of the Turkish 





* To Lord Raby at Berlin, 24 Oct. 0.s. 1710 (Record Office, entry books, Prussia). 
8 Cp. to Marlborough, 10 Nov. o.s.1710, ibid. Holland; a despatch of great length 
upon the affairs of the north. 

“ 7 and 31 Oct. 1710, ibid. 

* «Quod si autem praeter omnem spem et exspectationem quisquam amicum 
animum exuens remoram aut obstaculum ipsi objiceret, tum cum in eo fuerit, et justis 
armis ipsi sit persequendus conjuratus hostis, declarat Sua Regia Majestas se non 
posse eundem alio quam aggressoris loco habere.’ 

‘© We may quote St. John to Palmes at Vienna, 29 Dec. o.s. 1710, Record Office, 
entry books, Germany: ‘The Rupture of the Turks, and their attacking Muscovy or 
Poland, would not have any great or immediate influence on our affairs were we well 
secured from any Enterprize on the side of Pomerania. But that is the capital point 
at present, and ought to be fenced against with the utmost precaution, since the King 
of Sweden has openly avowed his dislike of the Neutrality, and at the same time 
increased his Troops to a considerable number. These steps leave no room to doubt 
of his intentions, when he shall have an opportunity of employing that Corps. And 
therefore as the danger seems to be very imminent on that side, the remedy ought to 
be applyed both very quickly and effectually. You may be sure that her Maj'’ is not 
willing to engage in another Warr, or draw herself into the Quarrells of the North. 
But if the Empire should be embroiled, there are so many inconveniencys that will 
apparently ensue, that there seems to be no way of avoiding them, but by putting it 
out of the power of the King of Sweden to disturb the Neutrality from that Quarter. 
We would rather see this done by the Princes chiefly concerned, than have an im- 
mediate hand in it ourselves. But it is agreed that some timely and effectuall 
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intentions reached Vienna,‘’ and infected the Hague and London. 
St. John was fully persuaded that Charles meant to attack the 
empire in concert with France—he from Pomerania, Louis on the 
Rhine.“* All recognised the necessity of immediately assembling 
the neutrality corps, and set themselves in earnest to do so. But 
they failed. It was hard enough to procure troops for service 
against France ; now some 20,000 men were to be found for an 
independent object. For all his efforts Marlborough remained 
short of three battalions to complete the contingent to be paid for 
by England. Equal difficulty was experienced in providing the 
other quotas. The place of rendezvous could not be fixed; some 
were for the frontier of Holland or Holstein, some for the 
Pomeranian, others for Silesia. The command of the force was in 
dispute between George of Hanover and his son-in-law, the prince 
royal of Prussia. One much-discussed expedient was to employ 
for the purpose, under the command of Augustus himself, the 
Saxon troops engaged to the allies ; but the various forms of this 
idea were finally rejected as inconsistent with the scheme of the 
neutrality.” 

We may present here a brief review of Charles’s present estimate 
of his position, from the despatches of Frederick Ernest de Fabrice, 
who was sent by the administrator of Holstein-Gottorp to attend 
him at Bender, and who was further charged with instructions 
from the elector of Hanover.” As the envoy of a closely allied 
state, and in constant communication with Charles both in public 


and in privute, Fabrice had exceptional opportunity of observing 
him. 


measures must be taken to prevent the recalling of Troops from the Service of the 
Allys, and quiet our apprehensions on that side.’ 

‘7 Palmes to St. John, 20 Dec. 1710, Record Office, Germany. 

48 For instance, to Wich, 23 Jan. o.s. 1711; to Peterborough, 13 Feb.; and to 
Palmes, 20 March, ibid. entry books, Hamburg and Germany. To Peterborough St. 
John wrote of the combined attack by Sweden and France as ‘the scheme which there 
is no room to doubt has been concerted between them.’ 

* See Townshend’s despatches from the Hague of January and February 1711, 
and those of St. John to him, and to Raby at Berlin (Record Office, Holland and 
Prussia). If Augustus, wrote St. John, would recall his troops definitely from the pay 
of the allies, good; the latter would be able to allege this as cause for not marching 
their contingents, and would hand over the responsibility of repressing Krassow to 
him. But Augustus, he said, knew better than to take that measure, as he wished to 
have the allies engaged in hostilities with Charles (to Townshend, 30 Jan. o.s. 1711). 

5° Fabrice, to whose despatches we have already referred, was the second son of 
Weipart Louis Fabricius, an old minister of the duke of Celle; by birth therefore a 
subject of the elector of Hanover. His despatches to the administrator and his 
minister Goertz have been printed as Anecdotes du Séjour du Roi de Suéde a Bender 
(Hamburg, 1760). I use here an unpublished despatch to Bernstorff of 25 March o.s. 
1711, a copy of which was furnished to the British government (Record Office, 
Sweden). Despatches of the end of December 1710 to Bernstorff and to Goertz are 
of similar effect; an extract of the former by Robethon is at the British Museum 
(Stowe MS. 223, f. 440). 
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Charles piqued himself, he says, upon his promise not to inter- 
fere in the affairs of others. He would not brook the slightest 
menace ; menaces and danger but whetted his desire to brave them. 
In his past conduct he had never given any sign of a desire to aid 
France ; the contrary was the case. But the allies, guarantors of 
the treaties of Travendal and Alt-Ranstidt, had limited their efforts 
in his behalf to remonstrance. Charles had reminded them of 
their duties, but only the elector of Hanover had thought fit to ex- 
plain in return the reasons of his inability to perform them. The 
allies had sent no envoy to Charles. They had recognised 
Augustus as king of Poland. They had set on foot a scheme of 
neutrality, of which the first end was their own interest, and only 
the second, or perhaps one of several, to preserve the German 
provinces of Sweden. So far from aiding Charles they had moved 
heaven and earth to foil his efforts to rouse the Porte. When these 
had been successful they asked for assurance that he would not dis- 
turb the empire. But they had given no assurances in his favour 
in return, and he demanded as much consideration at Bender as 
in Saxony. The Turkish war was not directed in any way against 
the empire, nor against the republic of Poland. It was only 
desired to reduce the power of the tsar, daily becoming more 
redoubtable. Indeed, the mere suspicion that Charles meditated 
injury to the emperor or his allies was offensive to him. If the 
allies desired further assurance, they must send to Charles able 
ministers to convince him of their good intentions. The most 
essential token that they could give thereof would be to force a 
peace upon Denmark ;*' in regard to Augustus they might offer 
their mediation. If they sent a force to prevent Krassow from en- 
tering Poland, within a year, Fabrice thought, they would see 
Germany in flames. 

The offer of the elector of Hanover of a loan of 250,000 crowns 
to secure the safety of Bremen and Verden Charles took as a mark 
of friendship. But to avoid misunderstanding he had ordered the 
government at Stade to accept money only from private persons, 
and for the same reason had declined a similar offer of 200,000 


5! This, Fabrice insisted, was ‘le grand Article.’ Sir Robert Sutton too wrote that 
this peace ‘ would be the greatest obligation the queen and states-general could lay 
upon his Swedish majesty’ (Record Office, Turkey, 12 Feb. 0.s. 1711). Indeed, the 
advantages to be gained from it were too obvious for even Charles to overlook. The 
troops employed in watching the south coast of Sweden and the Norway frontier 
would be set free for service across the Baltic. The fleet might be greatly reduced. 
Commerce would be relieved. Krassow could break into Poland, relieved of the fear 
of invasion from north or west. The enterprise of the Turks would be sensibly aided 
(Carlson, p. 16, note, from a memorial by Miillern). Charles would not, perhaps, have 
considered the matter had not his pride been gratified by the defeat of the Danish 
forces in the field. As it was, he instructed the senate to arrange terms with 


Denmark as soon as he heard of the victory of Helsingborg (26 April o.s. 1710, Egen- 
hiindiga Bref, p. 365). 
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crowns from the administrator of Holstein-Gottorp. An alliance 
with Hanover, he said, would always be preferred to one with 
Prussia. 

Here then was a defeated exile, not crushed or despondent, but 
confident of his powers and resources, demanding, not praying, 
dictating rather than accepting terms.*? What to reply to his 
demands, or what to do at all, the allies frankly did not know. 
The British government tardily sent to Bender Captain James 
Jefferyes, who had attended Charles in his last campaign, and had 
been taken prisoner at Poltava. But he could not be heard from 
for months ; leaving in January, and staying on his way at the 
Hague, Hanover, and Vienna, he did not reach Bender till 28 April. 
And now, at the beginning of March, Charles’s protest was formally 
presented at the Hague, with the specific demand that the condi- 
tions of the peace of Travendal should be restored, and the declara- 
tion that, if that could not be done, the guarantors must excuse the 
measures which he should take. St. John in his despatches gives 
full expression to the embarrassment of the British government, its 
disgust at the way in which the Dutch had managed the neutrality 
—for to them, he insisted, the conduct of that business had been 
left—and his own ignorance of what course to advise. ‘ Every 
measure that occurs to one’s thoughts,’ he wrote, ‘is immediately 


attended by a crowd of objections ; and yet the necessity of resolving 
on something presses us very hard.’ To force a peace upon 
Denmark would be to quarrel 


with those northern powers who are at present our certain friends, and 
whose troops are employed in our service against the common enemy, 
and that in favour of a prince who is a very uncertain friend to us, and 
from whose troops we have many just apprehensions of disturbance, 
without the expectation of any assistance. 


Augustus, ‘a good ally,’ and Peter, could not be abandoned to 
Charles’s fury.» <A ‘trimming dilatory game’ was the only one 
that could be played. A truce in regard to the empire had been 
proposed, and if that were accepted, ‘whether the peace succeed 


%° Very instructive as to Charles’s defiant confidence is his despatch to the senate 
of 3 Feb. o.s. 1711, absolutely refusing any accommodation with Russia, and insisting 
upon uncompromising resistance (ibid. p. 369) 

53 Townshend, 3 March 1711, enclosure, Record Office, Holland. 

5* See to his Amsterdam confidant, John Drummond, 27 April, printed by Gilbert 
Parke; and in the Record Office entry books to Marlborough, same date, and to Raby, 
24 April, 18 and 22 May (Holland), and to Whitworth, 8 and 18 May (Prussia), all 
old style. 

5° To Raby, 24 April o.s. ibid. It was not likely, St. John banteringly remarked, 
that Charles would admit Peter to a peace on any terms, ‘ since in that case he would 
have no Enemy left at all; and to have always one seems to be an article very essen- 
tial to his happiness.’ 

5° To the same, 22 May o.s. 
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or not, we shall have consumed the summer, and shall be got over 
the crisis of our present distemper.’ *” 

But of a truce Charles would not hear. The Danes, said 
Gyllenborg, had been beaten, Augustus was not to be feared, the 
Muscovites had conquered all they could. A cessation of arms 
would oblige Charles to keep his army starving in his own 
devastated provinces. It would deprive him of the fruits of his 
efforts at the Porte, and be of advantage only to his enemies. 

In the meantime the desire to aid Sweden was growing in 
England. Toa natural sympathy with the losing side was added 
the consciousness that it was not to the interest of the one country 
to witness the destruction of the other. The apprehension of what 
Charles might do was being allayed. Whitworth, on whose 
advices St. John particularly relied, reported that the Swedes in 
Pomerania were not really to be feared, and that an outbreak on 
their part was much less to be expected than an attack upon them 
by the confederates.» The chances too of the Russians in 
south-eastern Europe were just now preferred to those of the 
Turks. 

But at length, on 8 July o.s., Jefferyes’s first despatch reached 
London. He had been instructed on three points—to obtain 
Charles’s consent to the neutrality convention, to discover whetber 
mediation by the queen and her allies would be accepted, and to 
obtain the revocation of the commercial blockade imposed by 
Charles upon the ports which Peter, reaping his harvest, had 
lately taken to himself. He was forced to report that neither to 
the allies nor to England separately would Charles yield anything. 
The convention, he said, had been made without his knowledge, 
and was of advantage to his enemies rather than to himself. As 
to mediation, the queen was bound by treaty to compel the Dane 
and Saxon to make peace; negotiation with the tsar was the 
business of the Porte. The blockade must and should be 
maintained, as long as Peter held the ports in question. 

This plain uncompromising refusal dispelled any remaining 
hopes of accommodation. Charles would not accede to the 
proposals of the British government; it could not give effect to 
his demands. His inflexibility riveted the fetters of the French 
war. §t. John branded his conduct in reference to the blockade 


57 To Whitworth, 8 May 0.s. Whitworth, accredited to the tsar, had written on 
14 May from Hanover: ‘ If time can be gained till next winter the allies will certainly 
then have a better prospect of turning the whole affair’ (Record Office, Russia). 

58 5 June o.s. 1711, Record Office, Sweden. 

5° From Berlin and Dresden, May and June 1711, ibid. Russia. 

® «The Muscovites are, without dispute, in greater forwardness than the Turks, 
and the king of Sweden in little condition to support that fierté which he put on 
when he protested against the act of neutrality’ (St. John to Marlborough, 10 July 
0.8. 1711, Gilbert Parke). 
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as ‘ groundless and intolerable,’ and talked of force.*' He vented 
his spleen by denouncing in scathing terms the whole northern 
policy of the allies from the treaty of Alt-Ranstidt.* His 
government at length consented to, or rather declined to dissent 
from, the invasion of Pomerania, a formal resolution as to which 
was adopted at the Hague on 14 Aug.,® and which itself at once 
took place. Before the end of the month the Saxon army, allowed 
by the king of Prussia to traverse his dominions, crossed the 
Tollense to Demmin, while the Danes attacked the northern 


fortress of Dammgarten. The neutrality convention was a dead 
letter. 


In the same month changes of the first importance occurred 
elsewhere. In the Netherlands Marlborough performed the impos- 
sible, passing in the face of the superior army, which Villars dared 
not risk, the lines which both generals had deemed impregnable. 
From Turkey came the news of Peter’s marvellous escape on the 
Pruth, of the treaty he had procured, and of the ruin, not indeed of 
Charles’s hopes, but of any immediate prospect of their fulfilment. 

Marlborough’s success, and subsequent capture of Bouchain, 


* To Drummond, 3 Aug. o.s. 1711, Gilbert Parke; Jackson from Stockholm, 
14 (24) July (Record Office, Sweden). 

® To Whitworth and Marlborough, 12 and 10 July 0.s. 1711, Gilbert Parke. In 
further illustration of St. John’s mind in regard to the Swedish war at this time we 
may quote a despatch to Marlborough of 20 July o.s. (Record Office entry books, 
Holland): ‘I would speak to Your Grace concerning the situation of the Northern 
affairs, but they are now come to such a pitch of distraction, the demands made upon 
us by both sides are so high, and so peremptory, every expedient which can be 
thought of is lyable to so many objections, in short it is so dangerous to the common 
cause to do anything, and so impossible to do nothing, that her Majesty and all those 
who have the honour to serve her, are at a loss what measure to take upon the 
Resolution which the States-Generall are come to, and have transmitted hither. The 
only Ouverture they seem to have thought of, through which to extricate themselves 
and us from the present difficulty is, a proposition that the Saxon Recruits should 
continue where they are, and that these Forces with the Corps of Neutrality should 
stand by, whilst the Confederates of the North do, by a very gross connivance on our 
part, march into Pomerania, and attack the army of Sweden, in which case the States 
hope that these Princes will go no further than barely to deliver themselves from the 
apprehension which they are under of that Body. Your Grace sees how little likely it 
is that King Augustus and his allyes will exert much moderation in their success, and 
how destructive it may prove of the Ballance of Power in the North, and of the 
Protestant interest in Germany, if those provinces of Sweden should be subdued and 
parcelled out. . . . The Dutch have had the whole conduct of this affair ; if they get 
as well out of it, I shall have a great opinion of their ability or of their luck.’ 

And similarly to Orrery, 24 July o.s. ibid.: ‘To enter into an actual Warr with 
Sweden, either by employing the Corps of Neutrality, or by paying the Saxon troops 
whilst they are employed according to the desire of King Augustus, is contrary to the 
inclination of all our Ingagements. On the other hand to stand by and behold the 
Destruction of Crassau’s army, and the conquest of Pomerania, has something very 
mean and cruel in it.’ See also to Dayrolle and Orrery, 10, 13, and 17 July o.s. ibid. 

63 The articles are given by Lamberty, vi. 468. St. John wrote of the ‘expedient :’ 
‘It is a pretty considerable stretch for Neuters to take, and nothing but the King of 
Sweden’s obstinacy, which made it necessary, could render it tolerable’ (to Whitworth 
at Vienna, 28 Aug. o.s. 1711, ibid. Germany). 
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might, under the late: whig government, have opened the road 
to Paris. For a ministry: intent upon peace they smoothed the 
way to Utrecht. Preliminaries were actually signed in October. 
But eighteen months were to elapse before the peace was an 
accomplished fact. Denain was needed to convince the Dutch that, 
as England had made up her mind to retire from the war, they 
must do the same. During those long months of negotiation the 
British government continued to plead the exigencies of the war as 
an excuse for standing a spectator of the nortliern tragedy. The 
dismemberment of Sweden went on apace, regardless of its yea or 
nay.™ 

Peter the Great now becomes the leading actor in the drama. 
His troops formed the backbone of the confederate army, he alone 
could wring from reluctant subjects the money which was more 
necessary than men. Credited on his return from Turkey with the 
widest designs of conquest, the allies were conscious that they 
could not baulk him. He was known to be gravely incensed with 
the court of Vienna on several counts ; it was believed that he had 
arranged a definite treaty with France. To conciliate him the 
British government took great pains. Whitworth was at length 
able to meet him at Carlsbad in October 1711, and followed him to 
St. Petersburg, where he remained in attendance for several months. 
Already in November he was able to send home reports of a 
reassuring character in regard to Peter’s relations with Vienna and 
Paris, but that was the limit of his success. He failed to detach 
Augustus from the Russian alliance,® or to obtain more from Peter 
than assurances of goodwill and satisfaction, even when in May 
1712 the news arrived that the efforts of the British and Dutch 
ambassadors at Constantinople to obtain for him a peace had been 
crowned with success. Peter steadily prepared his armaments, 
built ships, impressed men, and levied contributions. In June he 
set out in person for the scene of war before Stralsund. It was 


** During the whole of 1712 St. John, who became in July Viscount Bolingbroke, 
harps in his despatches on the necessity of making peace with France before 
attempting to interfere in northern affairs. The queen, he wrote to Breton at Berlin, 
must delay interference in the affairs of the north till peace was concluded. She had 
‘her hands tyed up from medling in them more perhaps than any other power in 
regard to her former engagements.’ The treaty of Travendal obliged her not to 
favour the king of Denmark, and that of Alt-Ranstiidt, the promised guarantee of 
which was ‘in justice as obligatory as if it had been actually given,’ not to espouse 
the interest of Augustus. On the other hand ‘nobody but his Swedish Majesty would 
imagine, that in the present posture of affairs any scheme of Peace can be entered 
upon, wherein greater regard will not be had to King Augustus, and the King of 
Denmark, than is stipulated by those Treatys. One advantage we have however 
resulting from this misfortune, that we are furnished with a good excuse for keeping 
our selves at present from medling at all’ (Record Office entry books, Prussia, 5 Dec. 
o.s. 1712). Cp. other despatches to Breton, and to Scott at Dresden and Pulteney at 
Copenhagen, ibid. Poland and Denmark. 

* See the arguments used in his despatch of 4 March o.s. 1712, ibid. Russia. - 
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clear that he would follow his own ambitions, and none knew what 
limit he might set to them. That he was not inclined to favour 
British trade was evident from the failure of Whitworth to obtain 
redress for the hardships of which the merchants complained, or 
to push to a successful issue the negotiations for a treaty of 
commerce.® 

The kings of Denmark and Poland were not in a position to 
demand similar consideration. Loans which the former obtained 
from Hanover were stopped when his predatory designs upon 
Bremen became manifest. Neither could get money from England 
when their troops were no longer required to fight against France. 
St. John, in his anger that those whom the queen paid refused 
to obey her orders, following Eugene instead of Ormonde, not 
only notified that no further sums would be forthcoming, but 
threatened confiscation of arrears. He had already given vent to 
expression of the grievances of his government against the two kings. 
The former had been guilty of ‘flagrant injustice’ in seizing as 
Swedish ships vessels bought by Englishmen in Sweden. Augustus 
had long offended by his slackness in supplying the stipulated 
troops, and by his continual threats of withdrawing those that had 
arrived.” The British government had neither need nor desire to 
consult their interests. 

In the autumn of 1712 a fresh phase of the northern war 
opened. Stenbock, the victor of Helsingborg, arrived from Sweden, 
and shortly smote the Danes once more at Gadebusch. The next 
months were occupied with his retreat into Holstein, his vicious 
resistance against overwhelming odds, and his final surrender. 
Sweden lost her last army. Its disappearance was followed in the 
summer of 1713 by a third and final peace between the sultan 
and the tsar. 

The advent of Stenbock determined the emperor to endeavour 
afresh to enforce neutrality in the north of Germany. A congress 
of the powers most nearly interested, Prussia, Hanover, 
Wolfenbuttel, Hesse-Cassel, and Minster, assembled at Brunswick 
in December 1712 under the presidency of Count Damian Schénborn. 
A résultat of its deliberations was quickly arrived at and made known.® 
It was distinctly hostile to Sweden, Stenbock being regarded as the 

*° On all these matters see Whitworth’s despatches, loc. cit. He followed the 
tsar to Pomerania, and after spending the autumn at Berlin returned home. A de- 


tailed list of the merchants’ grievances will be found in a memorial by his successor, 
’ George Mackenzie, 10 March o.s. 1715, ibid. 
® See St. John’s despatches to Marlborough and Strafford, autumn of 1711, ibid. 
entry books, Holland. 
** Printed by Lamberty in summary viii. 295, and in full viii. 324. He is confused, 
attributing the former to a conference at Hamburg. A copy at the Record Office 
(Sweden) is dated 2° (Swedish style, that is) Dec. 1712. The congress, Robethon 


wrote to Grote in England on 16 Dec. 1712, was to meet next day (Brit. Mus., Stowe 
MS. 224, f. 323). 
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aggressor. The powers named, and the elector Palatine, were to 
send across the Elbe a force of 20,000 men; the combatanis were 
to be summoned—the Swedes in strong terms, the tsar avec 
ménagement—to retire beyond the frontiers of the empire within 
three weeks, the former across the sea; in case of the defeat of 
either side the neutral force was to be used against the victor. 
But these were words only, for the fears and jealousies of the 
deliberating powers prevented any effect being given to their 
resolutions.” The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the marriage of 
whose son to the princess of Sweden was already in prospect, was 
in particular blamed for the failure. Separating in March 1713, 
the congress was summoned afresh for the following December. 
But the members were tardy in assembling, and their consultations 
void of result. It was still sitting when George of Hanover became 
king of England. 

The year 1712 had seen the temper of Charles towards England 
improved. In November 1711 Jefferyes had again urged his accept- 
ance of the queen’s mediation, but had been told that the king, in 
view of the recent proceedings of the allies, ‘ had reason to look upon 
her offers as words of course and compliment rather than anything 
in reality.’ Jefferyes’s argument, that those proceedings were the 
consequence of Charles’s own line of conduct, and the result of neces- 
sity rather than of inclination, was of no use. Nor had he the least 
success in urging afresh the removal of the Baltic blockade.” 
Charles’s anger reached its height when Sutton and Colyer at 
Constantinople in the spring of 1712, as has been said, succeeded 
in thwarting his plans of war. Sir Robert himself believed his 
efforts for peace to have the queen’s approval; he was convinced 
that Charles and those with him were entirely in the French inter- 
est, and that their return to Poland would be disastrous to the 
common cause,” views which were shared and confirmed by 
Jefferyes. But in August we find Gyllenborg, whose complaints of 
the ambassador’s conduct had been loud, claiming to be officially 
informed that her majesty’s government condemned his proceedings,” 

® D’Alais exposes the position of Hanover: ‘On pourroit concourir 4 l’execution 
de ce project, si cela se pouvoit faire sans frais et sans exposer ses propres frontieres, 


dont on cherche seulement a assurer la preservation, comme on |’a souvent declaré, et 
il n’y a pas apparence qu’on entreprenne rien au dela’ (21 Feb. 1713, Record Office, 
Regencies, 7). 

7 10 Nov. o.s. 1711, received 23 Jan. o.s. 1712, ibid. Poland. 

7. 19 April o.s. 1712, and the rest of Sutton’s despatches from December 1711, ibid. 
Turkey. 

72 22 August, 5 Sept. 1712, ibid. Sweden. St. John had written in April: ‘I can’t 
help being of opinion from severall accounts which I see my Lord Dartmouth receives 
from Sr. Robert Sutton, that both he and Monsr. Collyar have been too busy in acting 
the part of Mediators at the Port. Since if that matter were intirely ended, we 
should have much more reason to apprehend the Tsar, tho’ we have enough to be 
jealous of him at present. And, till we have finished our great work with France, it is 
without doubt our interest to keep the fire alive in those Parts.’ And again: ‘ Sir Robert 
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and when Jefferyes was instructed to inform Charles that the queen 
had no intention of withdrawing from her guarantees and treaties, 
that she would have sent a squadron to the Baltic but for the late- 
ness of the season, and would certainly do so in the following year, 
and that she had the welfare of Sweden seriously at heart, Charles 
replied that he was now confirmed in his confidence in her good 
intentions, and that it would be his constant meestation to maintain 
with her a sincere friendship.” 

The belief that Charles was intriguing with France to the detyri- 
ment of the allies was natural, but had no foundation in fact. In 
the first place he denied it himself, and assertions by him are to be 
credited. In the second place in a despatch to his envoy at 
Constantinople, while instructing him to cultivate good relations 
with the French ambassador, and to intimate that he was displeased 
with the sea powers, and might be led to take measures against 
them, he stated on the other hand that, as a member of the German 
empire, he would not help France against the emperor.” And 
thirdly we have the statement of the French king. Louis XIV was 
accustomed to provide the envoys whom he sent abroad with instruc- 
tions of the fullest and most confidential character. In adocument 
of this kind he complains that throughout the war Charles had 
declined to respond to his advances, and to give him the aid he had 
reason to expect. Although he had shown his goodwill by offering 
to bring him back from Turkey by sea, by sending money and corn 
to Stenbock in Pomerania, and by letting his ambassador at 
Constantinople stir up war between Turkey and Russia, yet he had 
never been able to procure any undertaking in response.” 

Such was the position of affairs when the treaty of Utrecht 
brought to a formal end the long struggle between France and the 
sea powers. According to their protestations the British govern- 
ment should now have actively taken up the cause of Sweden. But 
it did not do so. The squadron promised to relieve Stenbock 
in Ténning did not sail.”° The reason was that Great Britain, in 


Sutton has undoubtedly acted in many things without order, in some against order; 
and in the whole he has erred in laying aside the merchant, and affecting to act the 
Politician.’ It was not without reason that the king of Sweden was provoked. (To 
Whitworth 8 April and 8 July o.s. 1712, Record Office, entry books, Russia.) 

7* Extract from a letter of Charles, 5 Nov. 0.s. 1712, ibid. Sweden, misplaced as 
though of 1713. Cp. Jefferyes, 10 Nov. o.s., ibid. Poland. The latter advised that 
the chief service the queen could do to Charles would be to procure peace with 
Denmark. 

** Egenhiindiga Bref, p. 329, 19 Nov. o.s. 1711. 

7 Instructions to the count de Croissi, 1715, Recueil des Instructions données aux 
Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France, Suéde. 

7° This was the subject of earnest appeal from the Swedes in February 171% 
(Gyllenborg and others, Record Office, Sweden; Vellingk’s letters, printed in vol. vi. 
of the Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia). Bolingbroke (St. John) a 
month before the treaty was signed instructed Shrewsbury in Paris to assure the 
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freeing herself from foreign engagements, deprived herself of allies. 
The treaty of Utrecht, which secured for her great commercial 
advantages, alienated her continental friends. It sacrificed that 
leadership in Europe which William had inaugurated and 
Marlborough by his victories confirmed. Holland had profited little 
by the peace ; she was hard pressed by the claims of Prussia, and 
financially was on the verge of bankruptcy.” Austria, left to fight 
France with only such aid as the empire could afford—-and indeed 
her persistent pursuit of private ends during the war deserved no 
better fate—felt and resented the desertion of the sea powers; the 
emperor even excluded them from a part in the Brunswick con- 
ferences.”* The elector of Hanover, now on the worst terms with 
the tory ministry in England, was as determined an enemy of 
France as the emperor himself. He declared, as St. John had done, 
his inability to interfere in the affairs of the north while the French 
war lasted.”® No sufficient aid was to be expected from the minor 
princes of Germany. It was earnestly sought from the new friend, 
France, but Louis XIV was in no condition to co-operate except by 
words. 

Consequently the British government found that, if they would 
interfere in favour of Sweden, they must do it by themselves. But 
that they dared not. To support Sweden by force was to quarrel 
with the tsar. If Holland would join in such a strife it might be 
risked; but Russia now controlled in great measure the Baltic 
commerce, and if Great Britain opposed her alone the Dutch would 
regain their former monopoly. No action could be ventured, except 
conjointly with the states-general or with France, the power, to use 
the words of Bolingbroke, ‘ which can best be played off against the 
Muscovite.’ *° 

During the remainder then of Anne’s reign the help her ministers 
could give to Sweden was confined to diplomatic negotiation, to 


Swedish envoy there that ‘a very strong squadron’ was being got ready (3 March o.s., 
Gilbert Parke). 

7 Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 6 foll. 

*® This was resented by the British government. Bromley, who in August 1713 
succeeded Bolingbroke as secretary of state for the northern province, wrote to the 
peace plenipotentiary Robinson, bishop of London, instructing him to consult with 
the Dutch ministers upon what should be done in regard to ‘such an unaccountable 
treatment of the States as well as of her Maj'’, who thé she is not fond of being a 
Mediator, yet sees no reason why she should be in such a manner excluded from it 
after the Guaranties she has given’ (November 1713, Record Office, entry books, 
Holland; cp. to Pulteney at Copenhagen, 11 Dec. o.s., and Pulteney to Strafford, 
25 June 1714, ibid. Denmark). 

*” Cp. D’Alais, 14 and 18 July 1713, Record Office, Regencies 7. 

% To Shrewsbury, 29 May o.s. 1713, Gilbert Parke. The Dutch, wrote Pulteney 
to Strafford a year later (25 June 1714, Record Office, Denmark), imagined that 
England would have to do the work, and they share the benefit, not to say obtain 
important advantages in trade with Russia. The French no doubt had views to 
the same effect; otherwise they would be foremost to succour Sweden, instead of 
being loth even to join England in the matter. 
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exhortations which were ineffectual, and threats which were dis- 
regarded. They took refuge in denying the force of guarantees to 
treaties, whose provisions they averred had not been observed by 
the parties themselves. The defensive treaty of 1700, now the 
special subject of Gyllenborg’s appeals, could not, they said, oblige 
the queen to engage in an offensive war, or make her ‘a partner in 
all the new designs grafted upon the original quarrel.’ The queen 
would not, indeed, sit by to see Sweden subdued, and the balance of 
power in the north destroyed, but if she was to interfere the 
Swedes must definitely declare their willingness to treat for peace. 
On the other hand the ministers of Denmark, Russia, and Poland 
were informed of the importunate demands made upon the queen 
to fulfil the guarantees and the obligations of the defensive treaty, 
and were admonished that neither she nor the French king nor the 
states-general would allow the ultimate catastrophe to be accom- 
plished. Let their masters take heed in time, and not refuse to 
meet Sweden in the negotiation into which she was being urged to 
enter.*! 

At the Hague Strafford made a special effort. Ata meeting of 
the ministers of the powers interested he advised that the good 
offices of the sea powers should be offered to procure a peace, and 
that a plan therefor should be submitted to the combatants, the part 
of those who accepted it to be taken against those who declined it. 
The ministers were requested to state the pretensions of their various 
courts as a basis for the plan. This was in July; on 7 August he 
presented a memorial about Tonning. The town, he protested, 
having been evacuated by Stenbock, and the Russian and Saxon 
troops withdrawn, there was no further reason for prosecuting war 
in those parts. The action of the Danes in no way helped them 
in the war with Sweden, since Ténning was not Swedish. But the 
careful and evasive reply of the states-general amounted to a refusal, 
and Stafford’s exertions remained fruitless.*? 

And so with France. Bolingbroke as late as July 1718 indulged 
the hope that the probability of interposition by Louis XIV might 
move the Dutch to action,* but in August he had to confess its 
futility. The queen, he wrote to Pulteney, would do nothing, waiting 
‘for such incidents as either chance or management may create 

8! See especially Bolingbroke’s despatches to Scott at Dresden, 27 March o.s. 1713, 
to Shrewsbury, 19 April o.s. (Gilbert Parke), to Pulteney at Copenhagen, 3 May o.s.; 
then after Stenbock’s capitulation in almost identical language to Scott, Pulteney 
and Wich, 26 May o.s., to Shrewsbury, 29 May o.s., and to Jackson, 30 May o.s.; and 


finally Bromley to Jackson, 15 Sept. o.s. (Record Office, entry books, Poland, Denmark, 
Hamburg, Sweden). 


*? Documents in Lamberty, viii. 307-12. One reason which the Danes alleged for 
the necessity of crushing Holstein-Gottorp was that the young duke, as son of 
Charles’s elder sister, was heir to the throne of Sweden, and that the possession of his 
dominions by that crown would be too dangerous for themselves to endure. 

8 To Shrewsbury, 4 July o.s., Gilbert Parke. 
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in order to dispose the parties concerned to a reasonable composi- 
tion.’ * 

Charles in the meanwhile was no whit cast down by the events 
of February, the capture of his person and his removal to Demotika. 
His prospects, improved for a time,“ had gone from bad, when a 
third peace between Turkey and Russia was probable, to worse, 
when it was concluded and ratified. Yet he still demanded the 
execution of the guarantees.*’ In a declaration delivered by 
Gyllenborg in September™ he expressed his entire dependence on 
the friendship of the queen, and on the accomplishment of the 
promises made to him, professing solely to desire by her good offices 
a solid and honourable peace, which, however, must not be imposed 
upon him, but be the result of an enforcement of the treaties.*® The 
queen might, he suggested, announce publicly her intention of not 
withdrawing from those treaties—a proceeding the more necessary, 
seeing that the general report to the opposite effect had done him 
infinite harm at the various courts of Europe. At the Porte in 
particular so much mischief had been done that, remembering also 
the ill-conduct of Sir Robert Sutton, he might possibly have lost 
his faith in the good intentions, the friendship, the justice of the 
queen. A declaration such as he proposed would restore his 
confidence. 

Moreover Charles continued his negotiations with other powers, 
in particular a very private and perfectly futile one with Augustus.”° 
Many members of the Swedish senate would have been glad to have 
a peace forced upon them in spite of their monarch, but act 
contrary to his injunctions they dared not, fearing for their heads ; 
and they were compelled to declare so.*' Charles entirely declined 
to have peace imposed upon him against his will, and still refused 
mediation, whether by the sea powers or by the emperor.*? He 





‘4 12 Aug. o.s., Record Office, entry books, Denmark. 
85 Fabrice to Goertz, 17 and 29 March o.s. 1713. 

86 Sutton, 12 May and 15 Sept. o.s., Record Office, Turkey. On the latter date Sir 
Robert wrote: ‘Whatever is now desired by the King of Sweden, his Ministers or 
Officers, is certainly refused.’ Charles was now confined at Demirtash, or Timurtash, 
a seraglio of the sultan half an hour from Adrianople (Jefferyes, 13 May and 12 June 
o.s., ibid. Poland; Fabrice, 14 April o.s.). He was taken back to Demotika in 
December (Sutton, 18 Dec. o.s. loc. cit.) 

* To Queen Anne, 15 May o.s. 1713, ‘a Demitache auprez d’Adrianople’ (Record 
Office, the original in Sweden, Royal Letters). The answer to this letter, 1 Oct o.s., 
is printed by Lamberty, viii. 326. 

** 3 Sept. o.s., Record Office, Sweden. 

% Egenhindiga Bref, p. 396. 

* See Carlson, p. 51 ff.; Hgenhdndiga Bref, p. 897. He also turned now to 
France. 

* Jackson from Stockholm, July, &c., 1713 ; the bishop of London to Bolingbroke, 
Utrecht, 8 May 1713, holograph; Gyllenborg, 10 Sept. o.s. 1713 (Record Office, 
Sweden). 

* Carlson, pp. 50, 58; cp. Hgenhdndiga Pref, p. 396. 

VOL. XVI.—NO. LXIV. 
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even sent instructions to enforce in full rigour the Baltic blockade, 
which the senate had for some time past relaxed. Certainly no 
assistance to those who sympathised with the country was to be 
obtained from the king. 

Desirous then to save Sweden, but thwarted by Charles, 
incensed on various grounds with Denmark, but fearful of a breach 
with Russia, resolved against single intervention, but unable to 
procure help, the British government viewed with satisfaction a 
new development in northern affairs, which formed indeed an 
incident such as Bolingbroke had hoped for. This was the inter- 
vention of Prussia, which happened not so much in consequence 
of her inclusion in the peace of Utrecht as because the accession of 
a new king made her mistress of her own resources. 

Frederick, the first king of Prussia, always paid earnest heed to 
the doings of his Swedish and Polish neighbours. More than once 
he was on the point of joining either Charles or Augustus, to have 
his share of any spoils that might result. The old Hansa town of 
Elbing was his special object of desire; after that Stettin and as 
much of Swedish Pomerania as might be attached thereto. But 
there were yet greater attractions in the west, Juliers and Berg, 
Neuchatel and Vallengin, the Orange inheritance, prizes which 
could only be obtained by adherence to the grand alliance. Now 
Frederick was drawn in one direction, now in another, lowering 
more and more by his vacillation the credit of his state.** The 
ultimate cause that limited his action to the west, and kept his . 
splendid troops employed year after year in Italy or in the 
Netherlands, was an empty treasury. An incompetent, not to 
say corrupt administration, unsound finance, and extravagant 
expenditure on vain display made the successor to the great 
elector as dependent as any other German prince upon the gold of 
the sea powers. 

The first act of Frederick William, his son, was to dismiss 
hordes of court functionaries, to reduce with ruthless hand salaries 
and pensions, to save money by every possible economy. The able, 
if untruthful, gen headed a triumvirate for the conduct of public 
policy; every department of state was subjected to searching 

%8 “Wiihrend der grosse Doppelkrieg im Norden und um die spanische Succession 
dem preussischen Staat immer neue Gelegenheit bot, seine Bedeutung in Deutschland 
und in Europa zu entwickeln, liess Friedrich I unter dem rastlosen Doppelspiel 
héfischer und fremder Einfliisse sich mehr und mehr zur Seite schieben, sich schon 
auch von Kursachsen, von Hannover iiberholen, sich schon auch in seinem Recht auf 
die oranische Erbschaft verkiirzen. Die anderen Miichte, die grossen wie kleinen, 
gewohnten sich daran, dass man Preussen nicht zu fiirchten und nicht zu schonen 
brauche, dass man es missachten und missbrauchen diirfe’ (Droysen, Geschichte der 
preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 4). Under Frederick I, writes Waliszewski, ‘la Prusse a 
suivi un systéme que l’on pourrait résumer ainsi: ne rien faire, mais tacher d’obtenir 


quand méme quelque chose; laisser les autres se battre et profiter de la bagarre pour 
s’adjuger une part du butin’ (Pierre le Grand, p, 370). 
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reform; the money saved was devoted to the army.” Prussia 
began to be the great military state which she has remained since. 
Master of his own troops, Frederick William could look the 
confederates in the face and bring them to an understanding. 

Had Charles been of another temper, Frederick William might 
perhaps have been his ally, instead of, as he became, an annexer of 
his provinces under guise of neutrality. His father, in the 
previous year, unable to obtain from Peter the Great the objects 
he desired, had imagined a confederacy in opposition. The main 
condition was that Charles should allow Stanislaus to resign, as he 
desired to do, the Polish crown. That done, Augustus recognised, 
an army of 60,000 Prussians, Swedes, Poles, and Saxons would 
recover for Charles his lost provinces, and drive Peter back behind 
his old frontiers. Prussia was to have Elbing, and anything else 
that might offer without prejudice to her allies. That Charles 
himself should return home was indispensable.” 

_ But Charles had declined. That his proposed allies could 
hardly have been depended upon to carry out the scheme was not 
the ground of his refusal. Partly his sense of honour again 
objected; he had made Stanislaus king, and Stanislaus must 
remain so; partly he chose still to rely upon the sultan, who in 
November 1712 declared war upon Russia for the third time. 
The news of Stenbock’s landing in Pomerania steeled his reso- 
lution. That Prussia should fight for him was well enough; but 
to restore his rights, not for her own profit. The chance was 
lost: Frederick died, and Frederick William was free to pursue 
his own course with regard to Sweden. The friendly letter, 
desiring his alliance and support, which Charles wrote to him from 
Demirtash in May,” could not reach him until the policy now to 
be described was complete. 

He entered the arena as a friend of Holstein-Gottorp. A treaty 
of June 1713, arranged by the Holstein minister Goertz, and 
approved by Vellingk, provided that Stettin and Wismar should be 
occupied jointly by Prussian and Holstein troops until the conclu- 
sion of the war. On the other hand the king of Prussia was to 
concert with Great Britain, Holland, and Hanover, or, in the case of 
refusal of the others, with Great Britain alone, measures to save 
the dominions of the duke from the clutch of Denmark. 

But the treaty was doomed to failure. The commandants of 
Wismar and Stettin refused to give them up; the latter fortress 
capitulated only after a long siege, and then fell into Russian hands. 
The troops of Prussia and Holstein occupied it not by permission 

*4 See Droysen, tv. ii. 7 ff. 

* See Carlson, p. 32 ff.; Droysen, rv. i. 419 ff. 


*° 18 May o.s. 1713, Egenhdndiga Bref, p. 223. The letter is very instructive as 
to Charles’s views. All the right was on his side, and his enemies were persecuting 
him ‘gegen Treu und Glauben.’ 
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of the Swedes, but by virtue of a treaty made with Menshikov at 
Schwedt, a treaty which robbed the Dane and Saxon of their pro- 
mised booty, and gave the southern shore of the Baltic to be the 
heritage of Prussia.*” 

The British government was willing enough that Prussia should 
pull the Holstein chestnuts out of the Danish fire.** Inquiries at 
Berlin received the answer that Frederick William was very 
desirous to concert with the queen all proper measures to compose 
the troubles of the north, and awaited communication of her 
designs.** The king wrote himself to her three times,’ earnestly 
protesting that he fully shared her sentiments in regard to Holstein- 
Gottorp, and inquiring what measures she proposed to take, in 
order that he might further them. He fully intended, he said, 
strenuously to exert himself, enixa virium nostrarum contentione, in 
the duke’s cause; but the king of Denmark would be much more 
easily controlled if the queen would join her arguments to his own. 
Bonet in London, Ilgen at Berlin emphasised these expressions, 
asked for help in men, ships, and money, and added the hope that 
the British government would favour their master’s aspiration, in 
the end to have Stettin and the neighbouring country for himself.'"' 
Their requests were backed by Strafford. But all in vain. 
Active aid was refused. Breton was particularly instructed ‘ not to 
engage her majesty in any part of the expense necessary for those 
expeditions.’ ' As to Stettin, he was to ‘give room to hope,’ but 
cautiously, and without engaging the queen to anything particular, 
lest her majesty should be hereafter brought under difficulties to 


% «So der Schwedter Vertrag, einer der wichtigsten, die Preussen geschlossen hat. 
Wichtig nicht blos darum, weil er der Grundstein der Entwickelungen, die fortan die 
nordischen Dinge genommen, geworden ist; es war nach langen Zuriickweichen der 
preussischen Politik ein erster Schritt vorwirts, man darf sagen der entscheidende 
Schritt’ (Droysen, 1Vv. ii. 59). 

%% «We are of opinion that the Treaty made by the Administrator of Holstein with 
the King of Prussia might prove some skreen to Sweden, might give them some 
breathing time, and afford to their friends a foundation whereon to raise somewhat of 
advantage to them’ (Bolingbroke to Jackson, 18 Aug. 0.s. 1713, Record Office, entry 
books, Sweden). ‘As to the Dutchy of Holstein, it is agreed on all sides that the 
only method now left to preserve it will be that of a Sequestration into the hands of 
the King of Prussia, which the Queen will press his Maj'’ to take upon him’ (Bromley 
to the same, 15 Sept. o.s. ibid.) As neither the states-general nor the elector of 
Hanover would send troops to succour Ténning, ‘nothing remains to save that place 
and country, but the King of Prussia’s taking upon him the sequestration of Holstein ’ 
(Bromley to Breton, same date, ibid. Prussia). 

* Breton from Berlin, 10 June 1713, ibid. 

00 15 Aug. 1713, ibid. (copy or translation); 4 Nov. 1713 and 23 Jan. 1714, ibid. 
(royal letters, the Latin originals). 

1 Bonet, Nov. and Dec. 1713; Breton, 5 Aug., 31 Oct., 11 Nov. 1713, 17 Jan., 
14 April 1714, ibid. 

102 1, 15, and 29 May 1714, ibid. Holland. See also Bromley’s despatches to him 
in this month. 

‘3 Bromley to Breton, 26 Oct. 0.8, 1713, ibid, entry hooks, Prussia. 
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perform it, from his Swedish majesty’s intractable temper.’ !™ 
What could be done by words was done. The king of Denmark 
was urged to agree to the inclusion of all the dominions of Holstein- 
Gottorp in the sequestration.'” When Rosenkrantz, the Danish 
minister in London, complained that the king of Prussia was 
endeavouring by his letters to excite the queen to hostile action 
against Denmark, answer was made to him that whoever first broke 
the neutrality of Holstein, the Swedes having evacuated the 
country, that neutrality should be restored.’ When in February 
1714 Tonning fell, and the battle near Wasa sealed the fate of 
Finland ; when a Danish army was expected to cross the Sound, a 
Russian fleet to capture Stockholm ; the Swedes were urged to make 
Frederick William their friend by ceding to him Stettin, rather than 
let him owe its acquisition to their enemies.” But the help asked 
for was not granted, and the scheme of Prussian intervention in 
favour of Holstein-Gottorp from this and other causes fell 
through. 

In the meantime Sweden was on the verge of revolution. 
Taxes had long been intolerable and impossible. The loss of 
Finland, the granary of Stockholm, was ascribed to treachery. A 
report spread of Charles’s death. The senate was compelled to put 
the princess Ulrica at its head, and to summon the estates. 
Vellingk was authorised to conduct negotiations for peace in its 
name. But then, towards the end of January 1714, came 
letters from Charles absolutely refusing peace, and expressly 
ordering the dissolution of the estates, if they had been convoked. 
Consternation reigned, ruin seemed imminent. An outbreak was 
only averted by the firmness of Chancellor Horn. The senate 
declared that they must obey the king; that it only remained to 
fight desperately to the end, and so perish.’ 


104 The same, 13 and 17 Nov. o.s. ibid. To Bonet Bromley wrote, 25 Nov.o.s. :‘ La 
Reine ne se croyant pas en droit de disposer des Places d’autrui, Elle ne sauroit pas 
s’engager que Stetin ni aucune autre Place nommement lui soit cedée par cette 
Couronne.’ 

5 Bromley to Pulteney, 14 Oct. o.s. 1713, ibid. Denmark. 

6 Tbid. 13 Nov. o.s. 

’” Bromley to Strafford, 26 March and 27 April o.s. 1714, ibid. Holland; cp. 
Bolingbroke to the same on the latter date (Gilbert-Parke). 

8 Jackson, October 1713 to January 1714; appeal of the princess and senate of 
Sweden, 27 March o.s. 1714, delivered by Gyllenborg 2 May o.s.; ibid. Sweden. See 
Bain’s account of the state of the country and of the proceedings of this riksdag in 
his Charles XII, p. 254 ff. 

Here may be noted a striking memorandum of Vellingk to Sparre at Paris, of date 
23 April 1714, printed in the Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, vi. 226. 
The writer urged that it was of the last necessity that Charles should consent to 
the negotiation of a general peace. A reconciliation with Augustus was indispensable, 
seeing that the king of Prussia would engage himself to nothing without this. Charles 
ought not to persist in being the only one to refuse the emperor the title of king of 
Spain. He should rather send a minister of importance to Vienna. The old friend- 
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In the meantime the renewed rigour of the Baltic blockade, 
causing increased clamours on the part of the mercantile 
community, and a growing scarcity of naval stores, forced the 
hands of the British government. It was determined to send to the 
Baltic a small squadron of men-of-war to convoy the traders. But 
the uncongenial resolve was accompanied by fresh efforts to procure 
peace. Strafford at the Hague, Matthew Prior at Paris were 
instructed to make every possible endeavour to obtain concerted 
action.’ At Copenhagen more threats were launched. The 
queen, it was declared, would resume reluctantly the arms laid 
down, rather than suffer Sweden to be totally destroyed. Although 
the parties in the war were all her friends, although Frederick was 
her near relation, she must interpose. The growing power of the 
tsar in the Baltic was as dangerous to Denmark as to others.'!° 
To Russia was despatched George Mackenzie, formerly at Dresden. 
His instructions |’ included a strongly worded paragraph in favour 
of Sweden, described as a nation with whom the queen had 
important alliances, and in whose preservation the interest of her 
people was deeply concerned. The tsar was to be induced to 
assent to a peace, reaping thereby glory and the fruits of his 
successes, 

But these representations had no better result than former ones. 
The states-general only replied to the queen’s letter of 25 March that 
they would be glad to help in procuring a good peace, but were 
overcome by embarrassments resulting from the late war. 
Deputies told Strafford that they had little inclination to aid 
Sweden, who had done their commerce so much harm. He 
notified that the Dutch would do nothing that might be disagreeable 
to any of the confederate princes or to the emperor, that their 
chief interest was in the completion of their Barrier treaty, and 
that if they took action in regard to the Baltic trade it would be 
on their own account, and not conjointly with the queen. Neither 
the Dutch nor the French could be prevailed upon to join either 
in active measures or in a congress to procure peace.!” 

Foreign nations in fact declined to place any dependence upon 
a ministry accused of betraying its allies and known to be shattered 
by internal dissension. Its declarations and threats were laughed 
at on the continent. Goertz could write from Berlin— 


Je vous dis & regret que tout ce que l’on sauroit précher 4 la Cour 


ship too with Hanover should be restored, especially in view of the high credit the 
elector now enjoyed and the respect held for him by the tsar. 


1° Bolingbroke to Prior, 6 May o.s. 1714, Record Office, entry books, France. He 
sets forth the situation at length. 


1 Bromley to Pulteney, 4 May o.s., ibid. Denmark. 
23 May o.s. 1714, ibid. Russia. 
"2 Strafford, March to August 1714, ibid. Holland. 
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icy de la vigueur de la Cour Britannique n’est regardé que comme des 
chansons.!!% 


A Danish statesman 


se mocquoit des menaces de l’Angleterre, étant convaincu qu’Elle 
n’oseroit rien faire par la crainte qu’Elle a pour le Czar, qui ne manque- 


roit pas de faire massacrer les Marchands Anglois, et de se saisir de leurs 
effets.1!4 


Prince Kurakin told Strafford that his master had ships of war 
as well as the English and Dutch, and did not see what right they 
had to send fleets into the Baltic.' 

The squadron prepared consisted only of three ships, the 
‘ Woolwich,’ ‘Dolphin,’ and ‘Flamborough.’ The command was 
entrusted to Captain Archibald Hamilton. By his first instructions 
from the admiralty, of date 9 July old style, he was to accompany the 
merchantmen all the way to St. Petersburg. Later he was ordered 
to take particular care to protect them from any Swedish men-of- 
war with which he might fall in. But on 1 August he sent in news 
of thirty Dutch and English sail seized and taken into Stockholm, 
and further on the 4th that twenty-four Swedish men-of-war, of 
from 30 to 70 guns, were on the look-out, with orders to ‘ sink by 
their sides’ rather than allow English or any other ships to reach 
the forbidden ports. Fresh instructions, therefore, were given to him 
on the 7th to the effect that on his arrival at Elsinore he was to 
inform himself by every possible means whether the news he had 
reported were true, and if he found it to be so to return with as 
many of the merchantmen as would accompany him to the Nore.!"® 

He did ascertain the truth of the report, and he did not enter 
the Baltic, but the story of that belongs to the nextreign. Six days 
before the last-named instructions were given him Queen Anne died, 
and the sovereignty of her kingdoms passed to her foreign cousin. 

J. F. CHance. 


"3 26 June 1714, ibid. Sweden. See also there to the same effect extracts from 
letters of Sparre, Vellingk, and others to Gyllenborg in May and June. 

4 Pulteney to Strafford, 25 June, ibid. Denmark. 

"5 Strafford, 6 March, ibid. Holland. 

"6 Record Office, Admiralty, Orders and Instructions 46, Captains’ Letters, H 9. 
According to Bromley (ibid. Secretary of State’s Letters 13, 15 July o.s.; and Home 


Office, Regencies 11, 7 August o.s.) four ships were appointed. But only the three 
mentioned sailed. 





A Bntish Agent at Tilsit 


N an article entitled ‘ Canning and Denmark in 1807,’ published 
in this Review in January 1896, I dealt with the subject of 
Canning’s ulterior and highly statesmanlike aims in sending the 
British expedition to Copenhagen in the early autumn of that year. 
I propose in the present article to discuss the very obscure question 
how he acquired the news as to the designs of Napoleon and the 
tsar Alexander, which were matured in their famous interviews at 
Tilsit. It is hardly too much to say that no thoroughly satisfac- 
tory explanation has ever been advanced, and that which I am 
about to set forth is not quite complete and convincing. Never- 
theless I think it will be found to be far more satisfactory than 
some of the conjectures that have been hazarded. 

One of these is that a British spy hid himself somewhere on the 
raft on which the first interviews took place. But it is clear, from 
the accounts of the various memoir writers who have described 
that scene, that the first interview was somewhat hurriedly 
arranged, that the raft was either one of the ordinary Niemen 
rafts, or (as Lejeune affirms) was hastily put together by the 
French general Lariboisiére.' In either case it is most unlikely 
that any convenient hiding-places would be left near to the central 
pavilion, or tent, in which the emperors met for confidential con- 
verse ; and the story may be dismissed as the invention of some 
busybody, or possibly of the British agent who furnished news to 
our government, and then sought to invest it with a halo of 
romance that would double its importance. It was in vain that 
the Opposition in parliament sought to compel Canning and other 
ministers to reveal the source of their information. They stoutly 
refused to tell the secret; and at the close of this article we shall 
see that Canning had every reason for keeping the extent of his infor- 
mation carefully concealed ; for we have documentary proof that it 
was not so complete as could have been desired. Then again it 
has been suggested that Talleyrand played Napoleon false and 
yielded up the secret to English agents. This is more than 


' Lejeune states that he made a sketch of the whole scene, which was afterwards 
engraved. Unfortunately nocopy of itis in the British Museum. 
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doubtful. Talleyrand was not so thoroughly trusted by Napoleon 
as to be taken into his secrets at the first two conferences at Tilsit, 
and it was apparently at, or just after, these that our government 
gained the news which led to the Copenhagen expedition. Lastly, 
it has been asserted by Dr. Bell, in his ‘ Life of Canning,’ that the 
decisive news came not from Tilsit but from Lisbon. According 
to this version the prince regent of Portugal secretly declared 
to the Prince of Wales that early in the month of May 1807 
Napoleon had most threateningly summoned the court of Lisbon 
and Copenhagen to side with him against England. This seems 
to me incredible. It is true that the French emperor was always 
putting secret pressure on those states to compel them to join his 
continental system and exclude British goods. But in that month 
Napoleon was in too precarious a position in East Prussia to 
venture on any threat of immediate violence on the borders of 
Holstein, still less on those of Portugal, where he had not as yet 
any means of extorting obedience. He was too good a diplomatist 
to attempt so much when he already had his hands full beyond 
the Vistula. He made his diplomatic coups after a great victory, 
not in a time of suspense and anxiety such as followed upon his 
sanguinary check at Eylau. Besides, if that report from Lisbon 
is correct, why was there no sign of urgent naval activity in our 
ports before Midsummer? Why was not 4 British squadron sent 
to protect Lisbon as well as to overawe Copenhagen? Why, finally, 
is there no mention of Napoleon’s threats to Portugal in our 
Foreign Office archives? I have examined our correspondence 
with Lisbon, and can testify that no great alarm was felt there 
until after Napoleon’s return from Tilsit, when he bent his energies 
to the task there agreed upon of forcing Portugal and Denmark 
to declare against England? We may, therefore, dismiss the 
notion that our ministers gained their knowledge of this resolution 
through Lisbon as no more tenable than the story that some 
English spy was hidden on the raft at Tilsit and heard the 
momentous words of the emperors. 

In searching through our Foreign Offive records for Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark I think that I have found a more trustworthy 
clue. We had at the headquarters of the Russian and Prussian 
sovereigns at or near Tilsit a group of distinguished officers—Lord 
Hutchinson, Sir Robert Wilson, and others—besides our ambassador 
to Russia, Lord Granville Leveson Gower. On the first news of an 
armistice between Russia and France they were treated with marked 
reserve and were kept at a distance from the Tilsit negotiations. But 
with them was a British agent, Mr. Mackenzie, who was left in a 
more favoured position near General Bennigsen, and seems to have 
used his opportunities to the best advantage. From his report, dated 
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Thuload, 23 June 1807, to his chief, Leveson Gower, I give the 
following passages :— 


My Lord,—Soon after Lord Hutchinson left this forlorn quarter, 
young (sic) Talleyrand made his appearance and accepted the General’s 
invitation to dinner. At first his stile (sic) of address was lofty, but lowered 
gradually as he found the temper of the company some tones higher than 
he had expected. Prince Lobanoff accompanied him to the other side in 
reply to his first question about the distance of the [Russian] force about 
to join the army. Duroc has been three times since at the head-quarters 
and received last night (as I am just informed) the Emperor’s ratification 
of the Armistice, which is not to be annulled without a month’s previous 
notice. . . . As Lord Hutchinson declined presenting me to General 
Bennigsen at the moment of his departure, and, wishing that some 
private friend of my own should undertake this office, Prince Troubetzkoi 
and Dr Wylie offered immediately their assistance, and my reception was 
at once courteous and kind, and I received, on presenting Count Woron- 
zow’s letter, a general invitation to dinner, acceptable on more points 
than one, as the difficulty of procuring anything like bread is beyond con- 
ception. The formidable reinforcement of 80,000 men is arrived at 
Urianborg, but the disposition for continuing the struggle is not very 
lively here. The General declared yesterday he would undertake to beat 
the enemy again and again with 60,000 men, but no one replied. A 
French officer who accompanied Duroc observed to a Russian that all 
hands must now be wearied by the length and obstinacy of the campaign : 
if the rival Emperors wished for another let them fight together! I am 
told the French soldiers saluted Prince Lobanoff with loud cries of vive la 
paix! Accounts are received of six of the fourteen missing pieces of 
artillery having arrived on the Russian frontier with great numbers of the 
wounded, who it was supposed had fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
and likewise of 7000 deserters being on their way to their different corps. 
I propose setting out for Memel the day after tomorrow, and am, &c., 

A. MACKENZIE. 


We here see that a British agent was a welcome guest at the 
table of the Russian commander-in-chief up to the very day on 
which the famous interview took place on the raft; and he 
announces that he will leave for Memel, the port for Tilsit, on that 
day. He is in close touch with the Russian general, who is 
smarting under the slights to which his master subjected him after 
his blundering at Friedland. He hears the first news that there is 
an armistice for at least a month. What more natural than that 
he should glean some precious hints from the malcontent com- 
mander on 25 June? Bennigsen would be certain to know as soon 
as any one whether his master intended to come to terms with 
France. Though the tsar disliked Bennigsen, and, indeed, soon 
described him to Savary as a possible traitor, yet the general must 
have known whether it was to be war or peace. Moreover it is 
certain that Mackenzie left for Memel on 25 June, and that he 
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forthwith set out for London. His letter quoted above was enclosed 
with Leveson Gower’s despatch of 26 June 1807 from Memel, which 
was received by our Foreign Office on 16 July. 

In our Danish archives I also find that Mr. Garlike, our ambas- 
sador at Copenhagen, forwarded to London by the overland route 


through Ténning an important letter dated Memel, 26 June, which 
concludes thus :— 


On the morning of the 14th an action commenced which lasted until 7 
o’clock in the evening, when we were completely beaten with a loss of 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men. We were forced to retire in great 
confusion over the Pregel and then over the Memel River at Tilsit, where 
we passed on the 19th, having been first joined by Generals Lestocq and 
Kamenskoi. On the whole we lost near 40,000 men. After the army 
had passed the Memel General Bennigsen sent Prince Lobanoff to 
Bonaparte to propose an armistice, which has been agreed to; and yester- 
day an interview took place at Tilsit on a pont volant in the middle of 
the river between Bonaparte and the emperor of Russia. They separated 


in the most amicable terms. As soon as the negotiation began Lord 
Hutchinson left the army. 


I have italicised the words we, because their repeated use shows 
that the writer was a Russian officer who had taken part in the 
battle of Friedland, where no Prussians were engaged. He was 
probably in the pay of our agents, and sent off his information so 
promptly that his despatch, quoted above, reached our Foreign 
Office on the same day as Mackenzie’s letter, viz. 16 July. 

But what evidence had Canning that the volte-face of the tsar 
portended pressure on Denmark to compel her to shut the Baltic 
against us? Here our Danish archives supply the materials. 
Mr. Garlike, our ambassador at Copenhagen, had for several weeks 
been reporting to Downing Street the covert hostility of the Danes 
to us and their subservience to Napoleon. He had also noted with 
alarm the threatening increase of French and allied troops(especially 
Spaniards and Dutch) near the frontiers of Holstein. Ostensibly 
they were menacing the left flank of the Anglo-Swedish force under 
the king of Sweden and Lord Cathcart, about to co-operate in the 
neighbourhood of Stralsund. But he suspected that they would, 
at the first favourable opportunity, be marched into Holstein, in 
order to compel the prince royal of Denmark to declare the Baltic 
amare clausum, and so prevent the arrival of English reinforce- 
ments for Cathcart. The English envoy therefore pressed the 
Danish minister, Count Bernstorff, to declare that his government 
would repel by force any attempt of the French to occupy Holstein. 
Bernstorff denied that any pressure was being exerted on Denmark by 
France ; but we now know from Napoleon’s ‘ Correspondence’ that 
he had pressed her to declare the Baltic a mare clausum, and was 
exceedingly annoyed at her allowing Cathcart’s expedition to sail 
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through the Sound, and thus violate her seas.? Garlike evidently 
took Bernstorff’s denial as a diplomatic device; and on 5 July he 
wrote to Canning that the Danes were in much fear of a French 
military occupation ; ‘ the danger still remains, and too many pre- 
cautions cannot be taken against it.’ This despatch also reached 
Downing Street on 16 July.’ 

Thus on the same day Canning received from Mackenzie, from 
the unknown Russian officer, and from our ambassador at Copen- 
hagen warnings that our only remaining powerful ally, the tsar, had 
come to terms with Napoleon, with an effusive display that por- 
tended a Franco-Russian alliance, while the movements of 
Napoleon’s troops on the borders of Holstein were evidently 
designed to crive Denmark into open hostility to England. Her 
leanings had of late been so notoriously favourable to France that 
in the Russo-Prussian treaty of Bartenstein (April 1807), to which 
we were accessories, the courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin had 
proposed to use force to compel her to join the coalition against France. 
And it should be remembered by those who denounce Great Britain’s 
violation of international law at Copenhagen that those govern- 
ments had been the first to propose it, should it be deemed 
necessary. Of its necessity under present circumstances Canning 
could now have no doubt. The defection of the tsar from the 
coalition, the practical certainty that Napoleon and he would now 
compel Denmark to shut the Baltic against British reinforcements 
to Cathcart, were dangers that had to be instantly faced. And we 
have proof that Canning lost not a moment. On that same day 
he drew up secret instructions for Brooke Taylor, who was to 
proceed forthwith to Copenhagen and replace Garlike, that envoy 
being moved on to Memel, as though it was an ordinary exchange. 
In reality Canning desired to have an ambassador at Copenhagen 
who knew his innermost mind in regard to the new and threatening 
situation. Brooke Taylor was to proceed at once to the Danish 
court and demand an explicit statement as to its future policy 
towards us. A powerful British fleet would be sent at once to the 
Sound for the defence of Sweden and of our reinforcements pro- 
ceeding to Stralsund, as well as for the protection of British 
commerce in the Baltic. But the new envoy was also to avow that 
this menacing step was taken in order to assure the friendly 
neutrality of Denmark and her resistance to any military pressure 
exerted by France. The last part of these instructions deserves 
quotation. : 

However willing his Britannic majesty may be to give every credit 
to the declaration of the Danish Minister that the attempt by France to 
occupy Holstein would be considered as an act of war and resisted 


* Letter to Bernadotte, 3 Aug. 1807. 
* Foreign Office Records, Denmark, no. 52. 
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accordingly, it cannot but be evident that the presence of a British fleet 
in the Baltic may be of great use in giving countenance and support to 
such a determination on the part of Denmark. . . . But for this purpose 
it is requisite that the fleet of Great Britain should be decidedly superior 
to that of Denmark. It is for the interest of Denmark that it should be 
so. Her safety is to befound, under the present circumstances of the 
world, only in a balance of opposite dangers. For it is not to be dis- 
guised that the influence which France has acquired from recent events 
over the north of Europe might, unless balanced and controlled by the 
naval power of Great Britain, leave to Denmark no other option than 
that of complaisance with the demands of Bonaparte, however 
extravagant in their nature or repugnant to the feelings and interests of 
the Danish Government.‘ 


A balance of opposite dangers: such is the phrase in which 
Canning summed up his policy towards Denmark. But the news 
from the Baltic soon convinced him that the balance of power in 
that sea would not be preserved by any mere naval demonstration. 
On 22 July he wrote to Brooke Taylor a ‘ most secret’ despatch. 


Foreign Office. 

Sir,—Intelligence reached me yesterday, directly from Tilsit, that at 
an interview which took place between the emperor of Russia and 
Bonaparte on the 25th of last month the latter brought forward a proposal 
for a maritime league against Great Britain, to which the accession of 
Denmark was represented by Bonaparte to be as certain as it was 
essential. The emperor of Russia is described as having neither accepted 
nor refused this proposal. But the confidence with which Bonaparte 
spoke of the accession of Denmark to such a league, coupled with other 
circumstances and particulars of intelligence which have reached this 
country, makes it absolutely necessary that his majesty should receive 
from the court of Denmark some distinct and satisfactory assurances 
either that no such proposition has been made to that court by France, 
or that, having been made, it has been rejected, and some sufficient 
security that, if made or repeated, it will meet with the same reception. 
.- - lam therefore commanded by his majesty to direct you to demand 
a conference with the Danish minister, and to request, in a firm but 
amicable manner, a direct and official answer upon these important 
points. 


The ‘sufficient security ’ which we claimed was the Danish fleet. 
Canning accompanied this despatch with the draft of a secret 
Anglo-Danish treaty which was at once to be proposed to that 
court. It stipulated that, as it was indispensable for the safety of 
Great Britain that the Danish fleet must be placed beyond reach of 
a French attack, it should be handed over to us, to be kept in pledge, 
until the end of the war between England and France, and that, if 
handed over to us, we would pay Denmark 100,000/. for every year 
that it should be held in pledge. At a somewhat later date 


‘ Foreign Office Records, Denmark, no, 53. 
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Canning proposed the formation of an Anglo-Scandinavian alliance 
which should array the forces of England, Denmark, and Sweden 
against the aggressions of the two emperors. But his scheme fell 
through, owing to the refusalof Denmark. Her fleet was thereupon 
seized by force, and Sweden finally succumbed to the attacks of 
Russia and Denmark. 

With these later events we are not here concerned. What I 
have striven to show, from official sources, is the trustworthiness of 
the information which led to our Copenhagen expedition. It was 
not, as the Danes asserted, based on idle gossip. It resulted from 
inquiries made by Mr. Mackenzie at Tilsit in the Russian head- 
quarters at the beginning of the emperors’ interviews. His letter, 
quoted above, decided Canning to despatch a fleet and a special 
envoy to Copenhagen; and there is good reason to think that it 
was Mackenzie’s interview with Canning on 21 July that led to the 
demand for the deposit of the Danish fleet. The wording of 
Canning’s despatch last quoted bespeaks a personal interview 
rather than the receipt of a written communication. We know 
from Garlike’s despatch of 18 July * that Mackenzie passed through 
Copenhagen on his way to London via Tonning about 10 July. 
With ordinary good luck as to weather he would reach London by 
21 July. There is no definite proof of this; but the circumstan- 
tial evidence as to Mackenzie’s arrival at London with oral news 
from Tilsit is fairly complete. 

Canning was most careful to conceal the source of his informa- 
tion, and to invest it with a greater importance than it really 
possessed. Some of his ardent supporters claimed that he knew 
the tenor of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit before he gave 
orders for the taking possession of the Danish fieet. This can be 
refuted from our archives. As late as 4 Aug. 1807—that is, one 
month after the signature of that treaty—he charged Leveson 
Gower to seek to discover the terms of the treaty, and whether there 
were any secret articles. Now it was in the secret articles that 
the two emperors finally agreed to summon Denmark and 
Portugal to declare against England. Thus at the time when 
Cathcart and Wellesley were off Elsinore Canning did not know 
of the existence of the secret article which is now seen to be the 
final justification of his conduct. But if his knowledge was incom- 
plete it was sufficient to prompt him to vigorous action. He knew 
through Mackenzie the general purport of the emperors’ plans at 
Tilsit ; and it is clear that our agent drew his information from the 
quarter whence it was likely to leak out the soonest—namely, from 
the malcontent Russian commander Bennigsen and his entourage. 

J. Hoxuand Rose. 


5 Foreign Office Records, Denmark, no. 52. 





Notes and Documents 


THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR IN THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLES. 


In an appendix to the introduction to his admirable edition of the 
Chronicles (vol. ii. p. cxxxix) Mr. Plummer says— 


Gervase, the monk of Canterbury, at the beginning of his own 
Chronicle calls attention to the divergence among chroniclers as to the 
commencement of the year: Quidam enim annos Domini incipiunt 
computare ab Annuntiatione, alii a Natiuitate, quidam a Circumcisione, 


quidam a Passione (i. 88). To this should be added quidam a Resur- 
rectione. 


Technically, I believe, such an addition would have been incorrect, 
for the reckoning a Passione was the same as that which Mr. 
Plummer distinguishes as a Resurrectione. It did not begin with 
Easter Day, but either with the Benedictio cerei on Holy Saturday 
or else on Good Friday.’ But though the practice of beginning the 
year at that season was by Gervase’s time becoming established 
in the French chancery, no writer on historical chronology has 
ever observed an example of this mos Gallicanus in any English 
text or document. With us the ancient custom was to begin the 
year with Christmas, though the use of calendars might occasionally 
lead to the adoption of the ‘solar year,’ beginning with the first of 
January. In the course of the eleventh century, possibly through 
the influence of the great monastery of Fleury, the practice of 
beginning the year with the Annunciation—the calculus Florentinus— 
was introduced into England; but it was not common until the 
reign of Henry II and not universal until the fourteenth century. 
The notion that some English writers began the year at Easter 
appears to be traceable to the ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ 
where Henry Petrie remarked on the annal for 1044 in the 
Abingdon chronicle (C), ‘Henceforward, to the year 1058, it can 
hardly be questioned that the computation from Easter is followed 
in that copy’ (p. 435, notea).?- Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, however, 


1 Grotefend, Zeitrechnung, i. 140 f.; Riihl, Chronologie, p. 34. 


? Petrie may have derived the suggestion from the annal 1043 (C), which begins 
with the first day of Easter. 
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in the introduction (p. 118, n. 8) cautiously gave the alternatives, 
‘ Raster or the 25th of March.’ Mr. Plummer now attaches himself 
to the side of Petrie. Speaking of the reckoning from the 
Annunciation he says, ‘ Of this mode of beginning the year I have 
found no trace in the Saxon Chronicles,’ and he decides without 
hesitation for Easter : 


The part of the Chronicle in which the Easter commencement of the 
year appears most clearly is the latter part of MS. C, from 1044 onwards. 
This appears clearly in 1044-1047, 1049-1055, 1065, 1066. (Curiously 
enough 1055 and 1056 C seem to use the other system.) The Easter 
commencement occurs also 1066 D (which comes from the same source 
as C). It is also found in C, D, E, F in the two annals 1009, 1010. It 
seems also to be implied in 1041 Dand 1067D... as well as in E 
1075, 1077, 1088, 1085, 1086, in which Christmas ends the year. This 
would, however, be also compatible with a commencement on 1 Jan. 
(vol. ii. pp. exl, exli). 


With two exceptions all the annals cited by Mr. Plummer in 
favour of his view agree with the reckoning from 25 March. The 
following are the details :— 


1009 includes Lent at the end. 

1010 begins with after Easter. 

1041 (D) ircludes 11 January at the end [not in C}. 

1044 (C) includes 23 Jan. at the end. 

1045 (C) » Ben « w 

1046 (C) »  Candlemas,, ,, 5, 

1049 (C) »  Midlent ,, , ,, [Cf. E. a. 1047 and Plummer, 
ii. 238.] 

1050 (C) includes Midlent at the end. 

1051 (C) » 14 March. ” 

1052 (C) supplies no chronological data. 

1058 (C) begins with mention of Easter (11 April). 

1054 (C) supplies no data. 

1065 (C) includes 6 Jan. at the end. 

1066 (C) mentions Easter (16 April) at the beginning. 

1075 (E) », Christmas near the end. 

1077 (E) » 20 Feb. at the end. 

1083 (E) » after Midwinter near the end. 

1085 (E) » Christmas near the end. 

1086 (E) ‘ Easter (5 April) at the beginning. 


The two anomalous annals to which I have referred are 1047 in 
C and 1067 in D. The former ends with a notice of the death of 
Athelstan, abbat of Abingdon, 29 March, and with the mention of 
Easter Day on 5 April (1048). It is, therefore, compatible with a 
beginning neither on 25 March nor at Easter. Mr. Plummer says 
(ii. 228), ‘If once the fact that C’s year begins with Easter is clearly 
grasped ... it will be found that C is the only Chronicle the 
chronology of which is correct during the yeays 1040-1052.’ But 
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this annal ends with Easter. The fact is that, as Mr. Plummer 
has himself noted (i. 167), a new scribe begins with the entry of 
29 March, and, as happens elsewhere, he begins a year too soon. 
He next writes the number 1048, with the events of that year, and 
then stops. Another hand begins 1049. Still less can any argument 
be based upon D’s record of 1067, for it first mentions St. Nicholas’ 
Day (6 Dec.) and rambles backwards and forwards from the previous 
summer to the Easter (23 March) and Whitsuntide (of 1068) and 
beyond. Mr. Plummer in his notes (ii. 260, 261) suggests alterna- 
tive divisions of the years. 

It is plain that these two annals must be disregarded in any 
consideration of the evidence. All the other places referred to by 
Mr. Plummer will equally suit the reckoning from Easter and from 
the Annunciation. What reason can there be for choosing Easter ? 
Mr. Plummer (ii. 228) admits that it ‘does not seem to be much 
used in England,’ but he cites Nicolas and Bond, who do not 
recognise its use in England at all. Nor will any trace of such a 
practice be found in Grotefend or Ruhl, and it is expressly denied 
by Giry.’ Reernatp L. Poog. 











THE EARLY CHARTERS OF ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLCHESTER. 


Amone the ‘things that want printing,’ Mr. Freeman wrote 
in his preface to ‘The Reign of William Rufus,’ there lurks 
in manuscript a cartulary of Colchester Abbey, which contains 
distinct proof that Henry I spoke English familiarly ; so at least 
he was informed, not having seen it himself, by Mr. Chester Waters 
(p. viii). This cartulary, which belongs to Lord Cowper, the heir 
of the Lucases of St. John’s Abbey, was printed at his expense 
for distribution to the members of the Roxburghe Club in 1897, 
but, owing to its being issued in this private fashion, its contents, 
although of much interest for the students of the Norman period, 
are probably not familiar. Unfortunately the editor, Mr. Stuart 
Moore, on principle gives us no notes to the text, and makes no 
attempt to estimate the authenticity of the documents in it, or to 
construct from their evidence anoutline history of the house, its 
foundation, and its endowments. There is no index at all to the 
personal names, but one of localities in which the place-names are 
not even identified, or their modern equivalents given, as might 
easily have been done.' On the other hand we are given the 
antiquated history of the foundation of the house from the‘ Monas- 
3 Manuel de Diplomatique, p. 111, n. 4. 


! For instance, on the last page of the first volume the heading of a charter 
describes it as relating to ‘land in Estdon,’ and this weird place is so indexed, though 
it might easily have been identified as East Donyland, which occurs frequently in the 
cartulary. 


VOL. XVI.—NO. XLIV. 
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ticon’ in full, and a list of the abbots avowedly taken from Morant’s 
‘History of Colchester.’* As for the text itself, we learn that 
Mr. Stuart Moore was very specially indebted to Mr. G. F. Handcock 
of the Public Record Office for the most careful and accurate 
transcript from which these volumes have been printed (p. xxxvili). 
So this, no doubt, is as accurate as we have a right to expect from 
an officer of the Public Record Office. 

But for one matter, a most important matter, the editor is 
himself responsible. This is the dating of the documents. As 
much depends on the right dating of the earliest documents in the 
manuscript I give them here in order with Mr. Stuart Moore’s 
dates.* The titles are those given in the table of contents to 
the cartulary. 


(1) Carta Eudonis Dapiferi de fundatione ecclesie Sancti Iohannis 
et donationibus suis [undated]. 1119. 

(2) Narratio qualiter abbas Gilebertus cartam Henrici senioris impe- 
traverit. 1119. , 

(8) Carta Henrici Regis senioris de confirmatione ecclesie Sancti 
Iohannis ac suis rebus et libertatibus [dated 1119]. 1119. 

(4) Eadem carta eiusdem de libertatibus sed abbreviata ad deferendum. 
1119. 

(5) Bulla Calixti Pape omnia praemissa confirmantis. 

(6) Alia carta Henrici senioris de omnibus predictis sed minor prima 
[undated]. 1119. 


It is with the last of these that I am specially concerned. This 
charter is assigned by the editor, ‘ from internal evidence,’ to 1119 
asa ‘specific’ date (p. x): it has the following long and interest- 
ing list of witnesses :-— 

Queen Matilda (d. 1118). 

Eudo Dapifer. 

Waldric the chancellor (succeeded by Ranulf in 1107). 
Gilbert Fitz Richard (de Clare, brother of Eudo’s wife). 
Gerard (sic, the archbishop of York, d. 1108). 
Maurice, bishop of London (d. 1107). 

Sampson, bishop of Worcester (d. 1112). 

Gundulf, bishop of Rochester (d. 1108). 

Herbert, bishop of Norwich. 

Robert, bishop of Lincoln. 

Robert, bishop of Chester (d. 1117). 

Ralf, bishop of Chichester. 

Gilbert, abbot-of Westminster (d. 1112). 


* Mr. Stuart Moore even reproduces without question the story of Eudo’s part in 
the accession of William Rufus, which Mr. Freeman pronounced ‘ wholly mythical 
and pure fiction,’ together with the tale of how Eudo obtained the office of dapifer, 
which the professor described as ‘almost too silly to tell’ (William Rufus, ii. 643-5). 

* Two charters, I may add, of Henry VI,‘ rex Anglie et Francie,’ written ‘in a hand- 
writing of the fifteenth century,’ are assigned to ‘Henry III,’ one of them being even 
dated by Mr. Moore as ‘ 1232.’ 
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Richard, abbot of St. Albans. 
Stephen, abbot of St. Mary’s, York.‘ 
Ralf, abbot of Séez. 

Gunter, abbot of Thorney (d. 1112). 
Richard, earl of Chester. 

Henry, earl of Warwick. 

William, count of Mortain. 

Roger Bigot. 


It is abundantly evident from the dates I have added that this 
charter of Henry I must be considerably earlier than 1119; and 
as William, count of Mortain, who was overthrown at Tinchebrai 
(1106), is stated to have finally quarrelled with Henry I, and fled to 
Normandy in consequence in 1104, it follows that the charter 
cannot be later than this last date.’ Now it is remarkable that 
the year 1104, or thereabouts, is that which is assigned to the 
benediction of the first abbot by Maurice, bishop of London, in the 
‘ Historia Fundationis.’ 

I look on the above charter as the original confirmation by the 
king of Eudo’s foundation of the house. We have now, there- 
fore, to account for the other charter of confirmation granted by 
Henry I and dated, according to the cartulary, thus :— 


Data Rothomagi Deo gratias solemniter et feliciter anno ab incarna- 
tione Domini M°C°XIX*. Quo nimirum anno pretaxatus filius regis 
Henrici Willelmus et rex designatus puellam nobilissimam filiam 
Fulconis Andegavorum comitis Mathildem nomine Luxovii duxit uxorem. 


I do not attempt to defend as genuine in its inflated form the 
text of this charter as transcribed in the cartulary; indeed, as I 
observed long ago, when discussing its peculiar character, ‘ that its 
form, in the cartulary, is that in which it was originally granted 
we may confidently deny.’® But the names of the twenty-six 
witnesses, as I also then pointed out, are in perfect accordance 
with the date and are of interest for their own sake. Moreover 
closer examination reveals internal evidence in favour of this charter 
of 1119, representing a document of later date than that which1I 
assign to 1104 (?)._ For while both charters contain a clause headed 
‘Hee infra scripta homines sui dederunt,’ several additional gifts, 
which are not found in the earlier charter, are included in thiz 
portion of the later one, having, evidently, been made in the inter- 
vening years. 

Now the special interest for historians of the charter dated 1119 
is that it is preceded, in the cartulary, by the narrative (p. 4) on 
which is based the belief, which proved so attractive to Mr. Freo- 


* According to the Historia Fundationis it was from St. Mary’s, York, that care 
the twelve monks who formed the original convent at St. John’s. 

° The absence of Anselm and the bishops (Winchester, Hereford, Salisbury) 
awaiting consecration from him in the above list of prelates should be observed as 
affording some clue to the date. ® Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 423-7. 
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man, that Henry I could read English. The story, we are told in 
this narrative, is that, on Gilbert, a monk of Bec, becoming abbot of 
St. John’s, he found no record evidence of any consequence in its 
muniment room (an odd statement in view of the king’s earlier 
charter), and consequently 

cartam unam fecit conscribi quam Eudoni et Rohaise coniugi eius per 
Osmundum priorem trans mare perferri fecit, petens ut a rege Henrico 
tunc in Normannia posito impetrarent confirmari. Hane cartam scriptam 
Osmundus trans mare Pratellis detulit, ibique communicato consilio, 
Eudo cum Rohaisa uxore sua Rotomagi Regem adeunt, petitionem tam 
abbatis quam suam exponunt. Legit itaque cartam Iohannes Baiocensis 
clericus nobilis et regis consanguineus,’ cumque ventum esset ad con- 
suetudines Anglice scriptas cessavit, profitens nescire quid essent. Tune 
Rex ipse, erat enim optime litteratus, cartam accepit, legit, et iis qui 
aderant exposuit. Deinde cartam manu tenens et quatiens, diu secum 
tacitus deliberavit. 'Tandemque conversus ad Eudonem, ‘Si non esset,’ 
inquit, ‘ vestri amor vestrique reverentia invitus ista concederem. Set 
nunc, pro Dei amore et vestro, libens omnia concedo libensque subscribo.’ 


It is a pretty story, but even if all its details were true it would 
prove, as I have before contended, not that Henry I was able to 
read English, but only that he understood the meaning of the 
well-known law terms which are thus given in the cartulary :— 


Mundbryce, Burhbryce, Miskennige, Sceawinge, Hlestinge, Fryth- 
sokne, Flymenasfyrmthe, Wergeldweof, Vthleap, Forfeng, Fygfeng, 
Fyrdwite, Fyhtwite, Weardwite, Hengwite, Hamsokne, Forstall, 
Infangenethief, Saka, Sokna, Toll et Theam, aliasque omnes leges et 
consuetudines que ad me pertinent (p. 7).° 


It is tolerably clear that the compiler of the cartulary—which 
is said to be written in a hand of the time of Henry I1]—had a very 
hazy conception of the relation between the documents he tran- 
scribed. The gorgeous and high-flown charter of 1119 is imme- 
diately followed by a document headed ‘ Facta est autem horum 
abbreviatio que et levius ferri et tantundem posset operari: hoc 
modo; eadem carta per omnia set abbreviata.’ This description 
is wholly inaccurate. The document in question is a perfectly 
normal, straightforward charter of Henry I, of which the form at 
least is open to no criticism. But, so far from being an abbrevia- 
tion of the long charter preceding it, it is concerned solely with its 
last portion and does not purport to grant or confirm anything but 
eandem libertatem et easdem leges quas habet ecclesia sancti Petri 
Westmonasterii, scilicet Sakam et Socam, &e. &c.° 

* Natural son of Odo, bishop of Bayeux. 
* This list is of some independent importance, representing as it does the earliest 
version of the Monbreche form of the Expositiones Vocabulorum. Its existence seems 


to have been overlooked. See the Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. pp. eeclvi-ccclxiv, 
1032-8. 


® This is the Saca form of the Expositiones, and ends with ‘ Infogenatheof,’ the 
last four terms of the other list having been transposed. 
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But to me the suspicious part of the story told by the monks in 
connexion with the charter of 1119 is that the charter itself gives 
no reason for believing that Eudo was present when it was granted. 
He does not appear among the witnesses, nor does the charter 
purport to be granted at Eudo’s instigation. My own belief is that 
Eudo was dying, or at least seriously ill, when this charter was 
granted, and that he never came to Rouen at all. It is certain, 
from a charter to which we shall come, that he was already dead in 
Lent 1120, and, as he had no heir, it was of vital importance to 
the monks to secure a confirmation of their possessions from the 
king, to whom Eudo’s fief would escheat. I have, indeed, some- 
times thought that this escheat had already happened, and was the 
cause of the charter, but it would seem that the actual death cf 
Eudo was later than the date of the grant of the charter.’ 

I have still to deal with the charter with which the cartulary opens, 
and which is alleged to be Eudo’s actual foundation charter. It is, 
as we have seen, among those assigned to 1119 by Mr. Stuart Moore, 
but it does not contain any date; it has not any witnesses; and it 
obviously is not genuine in the form in which it is transcribed. In 
addition to this charter there is one of William Rufus, of which the 
editor writes— 


Of Eudo Dapifer’s early attempts to settle a monastery we have only 
one piece of evidence in the present work, which commences with Eudo’s 
charter granted in 1119, shortly before his death, which occurred in 
the following year. This is a charter of King William II (at p. 18) 
confirming Eudo forthwith (sic) of the monastery and his grants (p. 
xviii). 

The charters of William Rufus are by no means easy to criticise, 
and the opening of this one is odd; it is addressed omnibus 
episcopis et fidelibus suis Francigenis et Anglicis salutem. It is, 
moreover, somewhat suspicious that the three manors specially 
named as having been given by Eudo to the abbey are Brightlingsea, 
Weeley, and Hallingbury, of which Brightlingsea (royal demesne in 
1086) was only given by Eudo on his death-bed, while Hallingbury 
was a gift of his widow later still.'' It might, however, perhaps be 
urged that other manors were given by him at the final founda- 


tion under Henry I in the place of Brightlingsea and Halling- 
bury. 


1° The charter clearly belongs to the summer of 1119, and it is remarkable that 
the three counts who, according to Orderic, fought on Henry’s side at Brémulé 
(20 August), together with his natural sons Robert and Richard, and with Roger de 
Bienfaite, Nigel d’Aubigny, and William de Tancarville (i.e. eight in all), are among 
the witnesses to the charter. Consequently its definite statement that William the 
Xtheling (who was also a witness) was married in 1119 is of value for the date of that 
event (cf. Ramsay’s Foundations of England, ii. 284-5). 


'' Both these gifts are also included in the alleged foundation charter with which 
the volume opens. 
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There is one passage in Eudo’s charter which arouses one’s 
curiosity. He gives 
ecclesiam sancte Marie de Westchepinge Lundonie que vocatur Niewe- 
cherche concedente Ailwardo grosso presbitero qui in eadem ecclesia ex 
donatione antecessoris mei Huberti de Ria personatum consecutus fuerat, 
postmodum vero iuri personatus sponte renuntiavit pensionarius ecclesie 
Sancti Iohannis de eadem ecclesia factus (p. 2). 


This passage, I say, arouses our curiosity, for one would hardly 
expect Eudo to describe as his antecessor Hubert de Rye, who 
was his father. Moreover, so far as I know, we have no other 
evidence of Eudo’s father preceding him as a holder of lands in 
England. The church to which the words refer was clearly a bone 
of contention between the abbeys of Colchester and of Westminster, 
the latter house claiming to have obtained it by the gift of the above- 
mentioned ‘ Ailwardus.’ Now those who found themselves at strife 
with Westminster needed, if not ‘a long spoon,’ at least the pen of a 
ready writer. The Colchester monks had two stories to tell of the 
triumph of their case before Henry I. The first is a simple narra- 
tive in which they set it forth (p. 50); the second is an alleged 
charter of Richard, bishop of London, dated 1115, setting the cir- 
cumstances on record (p. 82). These, if absolutely trustworthy, 


would be interesting bits of history, for they show us the king pro- 


nounecing judgment in his own words and in his own court. 


P. 50. 

Recognitum fuit coram Rege 
Henrico et curia eius apud West- 
monasterium quod anno et die quo 
rex Willelmus iunior obiit erat 
ecclesia de Nieuecherche Lundonie 
de feudo Eudonis dapiferi. Istud 
testabantur Hamo de  Sancto 
Claro,!2 Radulfus de Amblia,'* 
Robertus de Duouerend, Rod- 
pbertus de Caron, Esmelmus de 
Argentein, Amfridus capellanus 
Eudonis et alii barones de honore 
illius. Erantque parati probare 
istud quibuscumque modis curia 
considerasset. Tunc curia decrevit 
ita debere remanere sicut erat 
quando rex suscepit coronam regni. 
Quoniam non existente herede 
aliquo res Eudonis essent in regis 
arbitrio et iure. Ita rex iudicio 
curie tradidit abbati Colcestrie cum 


P. 82. 

Ricardus Dei gratia 
doniensis episcopus omnibus 
sancte ecclesie filiis . . . salutem. 
Noverit universitas vestra contro- 
versiam inter monachos de West: 
monasterio et monachos de 
Colcestria supra ecclesiam de 
Niewechirche talem tandem finem 
esse sortitam. Cum in presentia 
domini regis Henrici presentibus 
nobis, cum ceteris episcopis, comi- 
tibus, ceteraque multitudine tam 
clericorum quam laicorum utraque 
pars litigantium fuisset constituta et 
suas utraque pars proponerent alle- 
gationes, ex precepto domini regis 
utriusque partis instrumenta quibus 
inniti videbantur palam prolata, 
lecta, audita, et diligenter sunt 
considerata. Ex quorum  tenore 
curie satis constitit quod monachi 


Lun- 


12 Had charge of Eudo’s fief after his death. 
18 Geoffrey de Amblia heads list of knights on Eudo’s honour in 1166. 
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carta possidere ecclesiam illam 
dicens: ‘Per mortem dei, domine 
abbas, hodie promerui inictiam 
meam a vobis. Quia vos liberavi 
de magno placito. Cavete iterum 
placitare.’ Istam veritatem nun- 
tiaverunt conventui abbas Gile- 
bertus, Osmundus prior, Gun- 
duinus monachus Becci, Wlward, 
Simeon, monachi. 
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de Westmonasterio prescriptam 
ecclesiam ex donatione cuiusdam 
Elwardi Grossi et confirmatione 
Regis Willelmi primi quasi ad se 
pertinentem vendicabant. Monachi 
vero de Colecestria eandem 
ecclesiam ex donatione Eudonis 
dapiferi possidebant. Interrogante 
igitur domino rege quis ille fuisset 
Elwardus, ex assertione seniorum 
totius curie et monachorum evidenti 
probatione domino regi et nobis 
luce clarius constitit ipsum E1- 
wardum primo notarium et post- 
modum capellanum fuisse Huberti 
de Rie ex cuius beneficio, non 
ius patronatus, sed tantum per- 
sonatum in sepedicta consecutus 
fuit ecclesia. Quo audito Rex inito 
consilio cum episcopis ceterisque 
consiliariis suis in propria persona 
sententiam protulit dicens ipsum 
Elwardum non potuisse cuilibet 
conferre quod non habuit, nec 


etiam quod habuit, idem _perso- 
natum, sine consensu et voluntate 


domini fundi. Conversus vero ad 
abbatem Colcestrie dixit : ‘ Domine 
abba, vade in pace, et nulli ulterius 
sine mea iussione super hac ecclesia 
nec super aliis donationibus Eudonis 
omnino respondeas. Quia, cum ego 
sim heres ipsius Eudonis, ad me 
pertinet ipsius warantizare dona- 
tiones.’ Rogatus vero rex multis 
precibus ab abbate de Colcestria et 
suis consiliariis ut ipsam adiudica- 
tionis sententiam scripto et sigilli 
sui patrocinio roboraret, ‘ Tutius,’ 
inquit, ‘erit vobis ut episcopus 
nostra suaque fretus auctoritate hoc 
faciat, ut nulla deinceps inde posset 
orriri dubitatio.’ ... Hee autem 
omnia facta sunt anno ai 
M°C°XV° regnante in Anglia 
victoriosissimo rege Henrico regni 
eius anno XVI°. 


The contents of the bishop’s alleged charter are of such ex- 
ceptional interest that one is quite sorry to have to explain that Eudo 
is not said to have died till 1120, and certainly did not die before 
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1119. The old belief that he left an only daughter and heiress, 
who brought his fief to William de Mandeville, father of the first 
earl of Essex, is traceable to Dugdale’s assertion to that effect, 
Dugdale deriving it,as usual in the case of these errors, from a mo- 
nastic chronicle. It is exploded by better proof than that of the above 
documents, namely, by the record evidence which shows that 
Eudo’s fief escheated to the king. One of the results of this escheat 
is seen in a group of charters which I here bring together from 
sundry places in this cartulary. One which is given at Caen, and 
witnessed by Nigel de Calne,'* Nigel d’Aubigny,'* William de Pirou, 
and Otuer Fitz Count," grants to the abbey the manor of Brightling- 
sea (which Eudo is said to have given it on his death-bed) sicut 
melius tenuerunt die qua Eudo dapifer vivus et mortuus fuit (p. 21). 
Another, also given at Caen, has the same witnesses, with the 
addition of Hamo de St. Clare” and Roger nepos Huberti'® (p. 24) ; 
it confirms to Fule dapifer all the land that he held of Eudo 
dapifer ‘ by the service of two knights,’ with ‘ Erlea,’ which Robert 
de Erlea held ‘ by the service of a quarter of a knight.’ As Otuer 
Fitz Count perished, with his charge the Aitheling William, in the 
‘White Ship,’ these charters can be closely dated to 1119-1120 ; 
Mr. Stuart Moore dates them 1120-1135. A third charter, given 
at Arganchy (Apud Archenci iuxta Baiocas in Quadragesima), must 
belong to the Lent of 1120; for its first witness is William the 
AXtheling, and it grants to Eudo’s widow Rohaise (de Clare) the 
dower that Eudo had given her, and the addition he had made to 
it subsequently (p. 42). It affords further evidence that Eudo 
must have died in the winter of 1119-1120. Mr. Stuart Moore, 
who places his death early in 1120 (p. xvii), strangely assigns 
this charter to 1100-1119 (p. xlv). 

From these early charters of St. John’s we are able to obtain 
an interesting little contribution to the history of Oxfordshire. I 
have elsewhere shown that they correct Hasted’s statements as to 
the descent of a Kentish manor, which can be proved from their 
evidence to have come to Eudo from his brother Adam, who had 
held it in 1086 as an under-tenant of the bishop of Bayeux. 
Reverting to the crown on Eudo’s death, it was granted, with 
others, by Henry I to Eustace, count of Boulogne.” It is clear 
from the charters of St. John’s Abbey that the devolution of 
Sandford St. Martin and Great Barton, Oxfordshire, followed for a 
time the same course ; they are found in Domesday, where they are 
entered as 23? hides, ‘held by ‘Adam’ as an under-tenant of the 
bishop of Bayeux. From him they must have passed to his brother 


‘1 These three are among the witnesses to the great Rouen charter of 1119. 
15 Found in charge of Eudo’s fief in 1130. 

16 Father of the well-known Gervase de Cornhill. 

17 See Studies in Peerage and Family History, pp. 163-6. 
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Eudo, who gave tithes from both to St. John’s and settled them 
both on his wife, Rohaise (p. 42). On her death, shortly after his, 
they would revert to the crown with the rest of Eudo’s lands, and 
they must have been then granted to Thomas de St. John, who, 
oddly enough, is one of the witnesses to the above Rouen charter 
of 1119. As the Oxfordshire St. Johns were benefactors of Osney, 
the monks of that house and those of Colchester had certain matters 
to adjust, and two agreements between them are found in the 
cartulary with which I am dealing. 

The charter in favour of Fule dapifer, which is not later, we 
have seen, than 1120, seems to me of some importance for its 
mention of land being held ‘ by the service of a quarter of a knight.’ 
It has hardly, perhaps, received sufficient attention that the cartae 
of 1166 show us a considerable number of fees ‘ of the old feoff- 
ment’ (i.e. fees created before 1136 '*) held by the service of the 
fraction ofa knight. We have fourths and eighths, fifths and tenths, 
and even twentieths of a knight, and, possibly less often, thirds 
and sixths. I do not think that these fractions can be so grouped 
as to suggest that they combined to find a knight; nor do they 
occur in such a way as to suggest the splitting up of what were 
entire fees. The inference, therefore, that I draw from their 
existence is that they point to a money payment levied at the rate 
of a pound from the fee, for all the fractions I have mentioned 
would adjust themselves without difficulty to a levy at such a rate. 
Further, as the fees of ‘ the new feoffment’ show clearly a higher 
proportion of these fractional holdings, I gather that they were a 
development later than the original introduction of subinfeudation 
in England. In that case they would point to a money commuta- 
tion, a service in denariis, being introduced perhaps as late as the 
days of Henry I. But this can only be conjecture. 

To return, however, to the cartulary, we find in it one docu- 
ment of quite peculiar interest for students of knight service. It 
is well recognised that the phrasing of the clause in Henry I’s 
charter of liberties which relates to knight service is of somewhat 
unusual character; it grants exemptions militibus qui per loricas 
terras suas defendunt. The prominence here of the lorica reminds 
the student of the subject of the French equivalent for a knight’s 
fee—namely, a fief d’hauberc. Now anearly writ of Henry 1'’ found 
in this cartulary contains the curious clause— 


exceptis illis militibus qui cum loricis serviunt et totum feudum suum 
integre habent de predictis maneriis; illos videlicet, dico, quibus 
Gosfridus de Magnavilla dedit feudum. Lt si aliquis miles de illa terra 
habet partem feudi sui, et non totum, ita ut serviat cum lorica, illum cum 


18 See The Commune of London, and other Studies, pp. 58-61. 
” It is witnessed at Caen by Richard de Redvers, and is therefore virtually previous 
to 1107, though dated by Mr. Moore ‘1100-1120.’ 
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ipsa parte feudi quam de illis maneriis tenet Kudoni dapifero concedo 
(p. 25). 


Here we have again the lorica recognised as the distinctive 
mark of the tenant by knight service; and we have further a 
reference to the subinfeudation of such tenants by Geoffrey de 
Mandeville the first, the companion of William the Conqueror and 
the Domesday tenant in chief. J. H. Rovunp. 


* BACULI CORNUTI.’ 


In Dr. Gairdner’s edition of ‘ Gregory’s Chronicle’ (Camden Society, 
1876) there is a passage descriptive of the rules to be observed in 
trial by combat, which lays to rest one small but curious question 
connected with this subject. The weapons with which the com- 
batants fought, the baculi cornuti, have been variously described as 
‘staves tipped with horn,’ or as a form of the Frankish battle-axe. 
Gregory's account excludes the first hypothesis and is hardly con- 
sistent with the second. 


They schulde have in hyr hondys ij stavys of grene hasche, the barke 
beyng a-pon, of iij fote in lenghthe, and at the ende a bat of the same 
govyn owte as longe as the more gevythe any gretenys. And in that 
othyr ende a horne of yryn i-made like unto a rammys horne, as scharpe 
at the smalle ende as hit myght be made (p. 200, a. 1455-6). 


The description contains some other curious details. Both the 
appellant and the defendant ‘ moste be clothyd alle in whyte schepys 
leter, bothe body, hedde, leggys, fete, face, handys, and alle.’ If 
their weapons should happen to break ‘ they moste fyght with hyr 
hondys, fystys, naylys, tethe, fete, and leggys.’ But this last 
condition, like others of an even more repulsive kind which Gregory 
mentions, may be the invention of a fifteenth-century judge who 
wished to discourage litigants from reviving trial by battle. 
H. W. C. Davis. 


A DIARY OF THE EARLY DAYS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


Manuscript Kk. 6. 38 in the Cambridge University Library 
(formerly in the possession of Bishop Moore) consists cf a diary of 
the long parliament from 3 Nov. 1640, when it opened, to 18 Dee. 
1640 ; there is also a note as to the proceedings on 4 Jan. 1641. 


I being retorned burgess for Stamford in Lincolnshire was sworne 
before S" Walter Earle ; S" Anthony Erbie M* Lisle and Mr Kerle of the 
Midle Temple being sworne with me. 


The two members for Stamford were Geoffrey (afterwards Sir 
Geoffrey) Palmer and Thomas Hatcher, and that it was the former 
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who kept this diary is made evident by an entry on 23 Nov. 
1640, in which, speaking of the committee to examine the 
power of the court of the earl marshal (obviously that mentioned in 
‘Commons Journals,’ ii. 34), he says, ‘ Of this committee I haue the 
Hon” to be one.’ Palmer was, and Hatcher was not, a member 
of this committee. For the position taken by Sir Geoffrey Palmer, 
who was a moderate, reference may be made to Mr. Rigg’s article 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ xliii. 126. 
1. At the end of the notes on Thursday, 5 Nov., we find— 


N* The lord keeper before hee spoake laide his eare to the king as seem- 
ing to take his speeche from him. 


2. On Friday, 6 Nov., amongst other notes— 


A committee to be apointed for Irish affaires of the wholl howse was 
propounded that those were off opinion for the wholl howse should say I. 
The others noe. 

Resolued the I should goe out. the howse being divided and they 
were the greater number. 

The speaker did nominate 2 of the Is and two noes to tell. 

The order the whole howse should bee the committee and meete on 
Thursdaie. to morrowe the first daie. 

In the debate; itt was moued that Ireland had parliaments to releiue 
ther owne greivance. But the generall opinion that they might bee 
hearde here for a writt of error lies off a judgment there in the Ks Benche 
here much more a redress in parliament. 


8. The following is, in full, the account of the great debate of 
11 Nov. 


Wednesdaie moued & orderde that Alderman Able should bring in his 
patents concerning wines. 

Vpon information by Alderman Pennington that there was cawse of 
suspition off ill intentions against the citie by renuing the fortification att 
the tower now latelie. §* Tho: Rowe informed itt was onelie to shewe 
the king what preparation were made in the tyme off my lord cottington 
service there that all his monie was not spent in vaine. 

Mr Rigbie produced a lettre directed to one M* Sandes in Lancashire; 
by Anthony champnes signifiing Rosettos lettre of the Queenes pleasure 
for a fast everie Saturdaie; for her good intentions. 

Mr Pymme remembred the business of the woman that complained off 
the preist who is now in prison for words tending to alteration off 
religion & cutting protestants throates & iff the King as hee beleeued 
hee would not did not consent hee would cut his throate. vpon this 
inferde a full purpose off innovation in religion. 

S* Tho: Rowe affirmed hee had the exam’ & would produce them. 

S' Jo: clatworthy informed a passage from §" Geo: Ratcliffe that 
there being an armie here, another to bee sent out of Irland the K: was 
not well advised iff hee had not what he would. 

Mr’ Glinn that a popishe preist vpon breache off the parliament sayd 
hee did knowe there would bee an alteration of religion by violence & 
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force. itt was mentioned there was a greate prelate initt. But that was 
hushed. 

M' Cooke reported one Newtons relation off a preist whom hee 
prosequuted and by a judge was a cesset processus etc. by warrant from 
Mr Secretarie windebanke Another by S' H. Spelman. Another by 
Secretarie windebanke & another by him. Another by the King att the 
Queenes instance. 

Moued that Newton & Graie might bee sent for to the howse & so itt 
was orderde they should bee sent for forthwith and noe member off the 
howse to goe forth in the meane tyme vntill the messenger retourne 
backe againe. 

Moued by M' Pymme that it may bee orderde the lord leiuetenant 
should declare himself whither hee had advised the Irish armie to bee 
brought in. 

Mr secretary windebanke hee had done nothing in this cawse concern- 
ing recusants but ministeriallie. 

St Jo: Packington that m' Ch: price affirmed that secretary winde- 
banke should saie hee thought all the lower howse last parliament were 
traitors because they would not giue the K: monie. 

M' Price sayd hee was yonge & might forgett. For which manie 
callde him to the barr. But hee explained hee did forget the words 
were that those denied shipp monie were traitors. 

M' Pymme moued the lord might rise before the howse had deter- 
mined therfore asked leaue to goe out & did not doubt to intimate 
to somme that they mighi sitt. And had leaue vpon debate to goe out 
being a faithful member but not as a messenger. 

The chief Justice of K. B. and J: Foster brought a message from the 
lords that the lords commissioners were commanded by the K: to 
acquainted both howses with the Scottish affaires & therfore desired a 
conference at! 3 in the afternoone. 

The answer was that the howse was in consideration off a weightie 
business and feared they should not haue tyme but would send answere 
by a messenger off theire owne. 

Newton & Graie who were sent for being comme; the speaker sayd 
hee was to examine them by direction off the howse and therfore desire 
hee might haue direction. 

Itt was directed the speaker should examine Newton how hee had byn 
vsed concerning the discharge off preists. 

Although they came as witness yet the barr to bee downe & the 
serieant to stande by them with his mace. iff as a witnes then standing 
Iff as a delinquent kneeling. But att a committee the barr is not to be 
downe when witnesses are sent for. 

Before the witt. cumme in Mt Pymme brought in his reporte from the 
Committee apointed for preparation off the conference with the lords viz. 
that this jealosie is in respect off the papists & off the lord leiuetenant. 

The groundes touching the popish plott are that off the woman & the 
Irishe preist. 

2. A report from M* Stevens who brought vp witt. last parliament and 
one Littleton told him that my lo: of Wocester had 500 armes we knowe 


'In manuscript ‘ &.’ 
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hee had a commission. And that one M' Hall was imploied 40 dozen 
off spades etc. 

8. The letter into Lancashire for a fast for somme praiers to bee 
made, and we haue advertisment from beyond sea that the like was there 
for the cawse off religion in england. 

4. monie prouided for them. 

5. The business att the tower & the danger to the K’s person. 

6. The taking 36 musketts in chancerie lane tale. cawse of suspition. 

7. Mt Hammond had 60 armes prouided for him in Dorsetsh. 

The other part concernes the leieuetenant. 

1. S' Ge: Ratcliff's speech to St Robert King that the Irishe forces 
were to comme hithyr and doth inforce itt was intended against england 
not ag* the Scotts. : 

2. That Ferebie a servant off my lord leiuetenant should saie hee did 
not dout but hee would shortlie subdue the citie. 

3. monie levied by his commande by musketteers. 

4. That since the comming of the leiuetenant the preparation att the 
tower encreased althoughe the court discharged. 

4. his endeavors to bring the Scotts cawse to blood. hee wrote a 
lettre to surprise som me Scotts in Durham. 

The designe to destroie both nations & make waie for recusants. 

The case off the lord Mountnorris wheroff manie presidents off offences 
off that nature to condeme him to deathe without lawe is highe treason. 

other proofes not yett ripe that his designe was to destroie the lawes 
& liberties & religion. 

The opinion off the Committee that the lords should bee attended 
to ioine with them to accuse the lo. leiuetenant off highe treason & that 
hee may be sequestred & committed 

omitted that the lo: leiuetenant did declare in Irland that the Scotts 
would haue 4 counties in England & demanded 600000! which hee 
affirmed vpon his credit. 

S' Ph: Stapleton added that the L. had made a warr* to levie monie 
in yorksh. which hee sayd was by the lords direction & conceaued they 
would denie itt. 

Sergeant wilde. cited the president in tempore H. 6 complained first 
here & transmitted to the lord howse the case off W™ de la poole. 

The case off the duke off Buckingham moued they might attende the 
lords for his sequestration. 

The speaker opened the opinion of the committee that in the name 
of the commons they accused him of highe treason & desired the lords 
for justice that hee might bee committed. 

Ordered that the howse shall repaire to the lords & accuse the 
leiuetenant off highe treason; and that hee may bee sequestrated from 
parliament & bee committed and that wee shortly attende them with par- 
ticulars. 

2. That the lords should bee desired proclamation might bee for witt. to 
comme in, 

Respected 

1 R 2 Alice peres accused her off treason and the commons desired 

the lords proclamation should be made for witt. to come in & they did. 
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8. That the ports of Irland may bee open to those that shall comme 
to accuse the lo: leiuetiit. But this onelie to desire the lords & they the 
king that somme fitt course.to bee taken that there may bee free passage 
betwene Irland & England for the Ks subiects notwithstanding the 
proclamation to the contrarie or other impedim*. 

N* The accusation generall without particulars the name was incerted 
Thomas Lord Wentworth earle of Strafford lord leiuetiit of Irland. 

Mr Pyme delivered the accusation att the barr of the lords howse. 

The lords sent the 2 chief justices with a message that they had taken 
the charge against the lord leiuetenant into consideration as they doubted 
not but the house had done it vpon consider. & they had sequestred him & 
committed him. And would take course for free passage betwene England 
& Itland. 

In the matter concerning secr. windebanke ; for the words that they 
were traitor that denied the K: supplie last parliament. But price 
vouched the words to be those that denied the shipmonie D' Baskervile 
being vouche to bee present was called to witnes & denied hee heard the 
words 

so nothing done. 

The secretarie was avoided the howse during the debate. 

The like with Price but both restored againe. Price not called to the 
barr althoughe hee did not prooue the words against the secretarie. 


4. The following, which comes in the notes of Monday, 16 Nov. 
(misdated the 15th by an obvious error), gives a slightly different 
account of one particular from that current :— 


Alderman Pennington. reported they had intimated to the lord maior 
the desire the citie should furnish monies. They had mett and were ac- 
quainted with the necessitie off a speedie releife in respect off the dangers 
iff the armie should disband which may bee more pernitious than an enemie. 

They obiected the greivances vpon them The greatnes off the somme. 
Yet a greate readiness & chearfulness. But considering the greate 
summes they had furnished alreadie they could furnishe noe more then 
25000! for present and 25000 with in a short tyme after. 

The howse turned into a committee touching the 100,000 & 
securitie for the cittie M* Sollicitour to take the chair. 


5. On 21 Nov. 1640 there is a list given of those who guaran- 
teed the city loan. 

6. On 24 Nov. 1640 is the following account, given in full, of 
the debate. It may be compared with the somewhat slighter notes 
of Northcote’s ‘ Diary :’— 


Tuesdaie 24 9>ris 1640 Mt Pymme ace to the order for the report to be 
made concerning the cliarge against the lo: leiuetenant and did make it 
thus viz. 

Mr speaker I now to speake of a cawse great in expectation more 
greate then can be in our apprehensions against a greate person whom I 
never knewe but by favour, the cause needs no art or reason to perswade 
that subvertion of lawes an offence that slaverie shame etc. This exceedes 
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all others, in extent & comprehension not one but divers reducing 
government into a state of treasons murder rapines extortions. 

2. exceedes in malignitie. viz. pietie justice nature humanietie 
publique good. P 

3. The mischeivous effects bereaues the crown of glorie people of libertie 
and saftie bringe in destruction vpon the present likelie to perpetuate in 
future manie spiritts in wo. 

Articles off the commons against Tho: Earl off strafford in maintenance 
of their accusation wherby hee standes charged with highe treason. Reade 
1 that hee endeavored to subvert the lawes & government of England & 
Ireland & to introduce tirannical & arbitrarie government & giving advise 
to the K. by armes to submitt thervnto, which hee hath declared by 
traiterous words counsell & actions & giveing advise by force ete. 

This will bee proved manifestly & manifoldlie. These not in the 
articles. 

1. By S* Geo: R: words they knewe how to take off the armies. 

2. one sayd england was sicke of peace stoode in neede to bee newe 
conquered. These spoke by one of his blood. 

3. words by himself That the lord leiuetenant sayd to the Earl off 
Thomond desiring the benefitt off the lawe, answ: you shall have noe other 
lawe then commes out of my brest. This by a lord off the counsaile 
here. 

4. That hee advised the K. to make vse of Irish Armie to subdue 
England and advised the K: vpon breache of parliament to make vse off 
the nobilitie to engage their lives & fortunes. 

A greater then these but now comme in. 
These speeches counsailes. 

Itt was sayd hee had levied monie by musketters. Itt will be proued 
hee sayd itt was little better then treason to refuse monie. 

Thervpon a warrant to levie monie vpon payne of deathe. 

2 Article. Hee traiterouslie did assume to himself regal power govern- 
ment over the K’s people in England & Ireland tirannicallie over their 
lives & estates & exercised itt over the peers & others. That hee caused 
judgment of deathe to bee given against a peare in tyme off peace when 
courts of justice open & bereaued divers off their landes offices good 
vpon petitions to himself alone & counsell table without proces of lawe. 
an instance off whole counties taken awaye The remonstrance of Irland. 

3. displaced judges & officers & placed in their roome divers 
dependents as in lo: chancellors case & lo: ch: baron his dependent 
putt in. The lo: Mountnorris in whose place is secretarie Manwringe 
& laide taxes & impositions vpon merchansies himself being farmor 
etc. That of tobacco & other monopolies to his owne vse acted by his 
Instr. somme punished That would not submitt others that would not 
act being officers. This is a legall & arbitrarie waie. 

8 Article. To enriche & further his traiterous designes had got 
deteined into his handes his majesties treasure into his owne coffers with- 
out account when his majestie necessitated & his majestiesarmie vnprouided. 
The revenue off allum 40000t out off theschequer in Irland to buy tobacco 
hee having the monopolie. This by a letter. The Irishe remonstrance. 

4 Article. Abusing his authoritie for encreasing papist to make them 
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- his partie to promote his tirannicall designes & settle mutuall depen- 
ance. 

In Iriand poperie without restraint there are monasteries erected & 
erecting entercourse ‘with roome which ireason The popish armie there 
better payd then protestants ; his guard in the north papists. A newe 
information cume in this morning. 

5. Malitiouslie endeavored to stirr vp enmitie & hostilitie betwene the 
subiects of England & those off Scotland. This off greate importance. 

6. Traiterouslie broken the trust off leiuetnt off the armie by wilfullie 
betraying leauing the armie vnprouided; & the warr being begun to 
engage the 2 nations the more deepelie in bloud not in favour to the 
Scots. plaine he did knowe the Scottish armie neare wrote to lo: Conwaie 
to fight come on itt what would. This sent without the K’s privitie yett 
the K: neare him so willfullie betraied the K* subiects to danger. For 
Newcastle. hee had information in tyme to prevent itt yett did nott & was 
advised to make fortificat’ but neglected itt. 

7 article. To preserve himself from question for these & other 
traiterous course laboured to incense his majestie against parliaments & 
to subvert those proceedings. In Irland because townes would not sub- 
mitt to put in such burgesses as hee pleased brought Quo warranto 
being now questioned in parliament are restored. 

S* Geo: R: threatned to putt troops off horse vpon them did their 
dutie. Althoughe the declaration not his which so much reproche to the 
last parliament thoughe not whollie his yett will. 

By which hee hath laboured to sett division etc. to alienate the hearts 
of people & destroie the kingdom for which they impeache him of 
treason etc. And this conclusion added the commons saving to themselfes 
libertie to add any other accusations & impeachments & furthur proove 
pray hee may answere & such proceedings examination trial & Judgment to 
bee had as agreeable to law & justice. 

Vpon these interr. are preparing somme prepared & readie when the 
lord, shall require them. 

The articles being reade the speaker did demande the opinion off the 
howse & that hee should enter into consideration what to determine. 
Thend hee sayd must bee to vote the title & everie particular for everie 
one concernes life which was done viz. the title & everie article severallie 
voted. And after the conclusion was voted. 

Vpon m* Seldens mocion added to the conclusion. And hee the sayd 
earle off Strafford was lord deputie and leiuetenant of Ireland & leiuetenant 
of the armie & privie counsellor & lord deputie of the north in the 
tyme the offences were committed & lord leiuetenant of the armie in the 
north in the tyme the offences in 5 & 6th articles were committed. 

And this was voted to bee inserted. 


That there is need for further light on the earlier days of the 
long parliament is evident from Mr. Gardiner’s note (‘ Hist. of Eng- 
land,’ ix. 231), and this diary may be found useful in supple- 
menting what is already known. W. A. J. Arncupoxp. 
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A SUSPICIOUS DOCUMENT IN WHITELOCK’S ‘ MEMORIALS.’ 


In Whitelock’s ‘ Memorials,’ under the date of 22 Sept. 1656, is 
printed a ‘ Remonstrance unto the People of England,’ purporting 
to be subscribed by the secluded members of Cromwell’s second 
parliament. This document has been accepted without question for 
over two hundred years, and yet the matter of it is so extraordinary 
that its genuineness may justly be suspected. It intimates that 
Cromwell is a ‘ publick Capital Enemy, whom every man ought to 
destroy,’ declares that the exclusion is the ‘ total subversion of all 
Law and Right,’ asserts that the Protector ‘ hath assumed an absolute 
Arbitrary Sovereignty (as if he came down from the throne of God) 
to create in himself and his Confederates such Powers, and 
Authorities, as must not be under the Cognizance of the People’s 
Parliament,’ that ‘he takes upon him to be above the whole body 
of the People of England, and to Judge, and Censure the whole Body 
and every Member of it, by no other Rule or Law than his Pleasure, 
as if he were their absolute Lord, and had bought all the People of 
England for his Slaves,’ that ‘ the violent exclusion by any Governour, 
or pretended Governour, of any of the Peoples chosen deputies, doth 
change the‘State of the People from freedom unto a meer slavery : 
And that whosoever hath advised, assisted or adhered unto the Lord 
Protector in so doing, is a Capital Enemy to the Commonwealth.’ It 
protests that all members taking part in such a parliament ‘ ought 
to be reputed Betrayers of the Liberties of England, and Adherents 
to the Capital Enemies of the Commonwealth,’ that the parliament 
without the secluded members ‘is not the Representative Body of 
England,’ and that it sits ‘ under the daily awe, and terror of the 
Lord Protector’s armed Men, not daring to Consult, or debate 
freely the great Concernments of their Countrey: not daring to 
oppose his Usurpation, and Oppression ;’ that all ‘ Votes, Orders, 
Ordinances or Laws’ ‘ pretended to be made, or enacted’ by this 
‘ Assembly ’are ‘ Null, and Void in themselves, and of no Legal Effect, 
or power ;’ and finally it appeals ‘ unto God and all the good People 
of England for Assistance, and Protection,’ declaring that the 
subscribers are willing, if they receive such support, to ‘ Expose’ 
their ‘ Lives and Estates to the uttermost hazards’ in attending their 
duties as parliament men. 

Surely there was not a man in England at that time who could 
put his name to such a remonstrance and remain unmolested. Yet 
one will seek in vain for any action taken by Cromwell in regard to 
the matter, or indeed for any attention paid to it in speech or in 
discussion at the council table. Even Thurloe, who in his letters 
to Henry Cromwell omits no other important fact in regard to the 
exclusion of the members, is absolutely silent about this, the most 
striking act of all.'. Not only so, but the extraordinary document 

' Yet he certainly knew that the ‘ Remonstrance’ had been printed. 
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apparently created no comment whatever in England, for there 
seems to be no trace of it in the newsletters of the day. Further- 
more, it will be found that the republican orators and historians, 
who might be expected to triumph in the memory of such a protest, 
are absolutely dumb in regard to it. Hezilrigge, in his long speech 
reviewing the history of the country from 1640, says nothing of 
this ;? Scott, too, is silent: and yet the names of these men headed 
the long list of subscribers. Nor does Ludlow mention an act which 
he would have welcomed with heartfelt satisfaction. Finally the 
author of the first and second narratives of the parliament of 1656, 
a bitter republican, is in complete ignorance of this paper. Speak- 
ing of the secluded members in his first narrative, published in 
1657, after mentioning the protest to the Speaker, he says, ‘ These 
gentlemen, rather than they would yield to so great a violation of 
parliamentary power, resolved to depart to their own countries 
again, which accordingly they did ; ’* while in the second narrative, 
published in 1658, he reproves the excluded members ‘for not 
declaring at their first seclusion to inform the people of the wrong 
and injury done unto them,’ ‘ a reproof utterly absurd and mean- 
ingless if such a remonstrance had actually been published. 

All experience shows the extreme difficulty of securing the 
assent of any considerable proportion of a given number of 
men to a pronounced public act in opposition to the ruling power, 
yet here is a violent document signed, so far as known, by 
every one of the secluded members. And these men were not of 
one party. The ninety-eight names appended to the ‘ Remon- 
strance’ are names of republicans,’ cavaliers, and even Cromwel- 
lians. This fact in itself is sufficient to render the document 
suspicious. Let it be added that to the modest and temperate 
protest to the Speaker only ‘about 56’° of the secluded members 
put their signatures, while all subscribed to the offensive and 
violent ‘ Remonstrance.’ 

The men who could openly approve a publication containing 
such bitter reflexions upon the Protector and the parliament 
could not consistently sit and vote in that body thereafter, and 
particularly could not vote that Cromwell should be made king. 
Yet later the majority of the ‘ Remonstrants’ did sit in this 
parliament, and it is a well-known fact that several of them voted 
for the kingship. As to the others, so far as can be gathered from 
Burton, not one of them ever protested against the acts already 
passed by the parliament, not one of them asserted that even the 
Humble Petition and Advice was not legal, despite the brave words 
about ‘Votes, Orders, Ordinances or Laws’ passed by the 
‘ Assembly ’ being ‘ Null and Void.’ 


2 Burton, iii. 101. % Harleian Miscellany, edition of 1810, vi. 458, 
* Ibid. p. 480. ; 5 Thurloe, v. 453. 
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There exists moreover absolute proof that the remonstrance 
was not signed by all whose names were affixed. In Thurloe ® 
appears a fragment of a letter to Herbert Morley, one of the 
secluded members, wherein the writer declares his conviction that 
Morley could not have been a party to the ‘ Remonstrance,’ since 
he was ‘too wise to play at such game.’ This confidence was 
well founded, for Morley, in a letter to his father-in-law, Sir John 
Trevor, disavows ‘ that ever’ he ‘ knew of it, or gave any direction 
to affix his signature.’ He adds that he knows that his ‘ brother 
Fagg’ is also guiltless of any such act, and that he fears ‘it may 
be done purposely to blemish the integrity of the excluded 
members.’” So that in the opinion of the man whose name 
stands third in the list of ‘ Remonstrants’ the act was that of 
one unfriendly to the secluded members instead of to Cromwell. Is 
it not to be supposed that the case of Morley and Fagg was also 
the case of more than one of the others concerned ? 

- The excerpt from the letter to Morley throws a little more light 
upon the nature of this supposed ‘ Remonstrance.’ It was printed 
secretly, and was to be published secretly. In other words, those 
who were bold enough to subscribe did not have the courage 
openly to utter their remonstrance. Apparently some one who 
had a hand in the ‘business’ warned the authorities, and the 
police seized the boxes containing the copies without the public 
being aware that such a document ever existed, and it probably 
would have remained buried in oblivion to this day had not 
Whitelock reprinted it. 

The conclusion seems justified that the ‘Remonstrance’ was 
not the work of the men whose names were appended to,it. Whose 
work it was it is not possible to say, but from the tone, the 
contents, and the method of presentation one would conclude that 
it came from the pen of some irreconcilable and irresponsible 
Commonwealth man, who did not seruple to affix the names of the 
secluded members without the least authority. 

Raupx C. H. Carreratu. 






SIR GEORGE GREY AND THE CHINA EXPEDITION OF 1857. 


In the ‘Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B.,’ by W. L. 
and L. Rees (1892), occurs (vol. i. ch. xxvii.) an astounding historical 
error, which does not seem to have been hitherto pointed out. 
The chapter is entitled ‘ The Indian Mutiny and the China Army.’ 
It begins by recording Sir George Grey’s exertions as governor of 
Cape Colony in August 1857, in response to an appeal from Lord 
Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, to forward troops drawn from 
® Thurloe, v. 456. * Ibid. v. 490. 
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the Cape garrison for the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and 
his successful endeavours to induce the commanders of other 
troops sent out from England in aid of Lord Elgin’s Chinese 
expedition, which happened to put into Cape Town at the time, to 
proceed to India instead of to China. No exception can be taken to 
this. The error and injustice of the narrative lie in following up 
(p. 250) the quotation of Lord Malmesbury’s statement that 


Lord Elgin, to his eternal honour, complied with Lord Canning’s 
request, and this accidental reinforcement probably saved India, 


with this allegation : 


No public mention was made of the fact that this timely and invalu- 
able aid was rendered not in the first instance by Lord Elgin, but by the 
exercise of a great responsibility on the part of Sir George Grey. 


Not only is it thus sought to deprive Lord Elgin of the ‘eternal 
honour’ due to an act of rare magnanimity, but it is distinctly 
asserted that Lord Canning himself was averse to the diversion of 
the Chinese expedition to aid him in putting down the mutiny. 


Reinforcements were sent in the face of the evident disbelief of Lord 
Canning in their necessity or in the gravity of the crisis which had arisen 
in India (p. 252). 

These steps were taken against the advice of the governor-general 

(ibid.) 
No reader who derived his knowledge of this episode of Indian 
history solely from the Messrs. Rees could fail to conclude that the 
credit of diverting the Chinese expedition belonged solely to Sir 
George Grey, and that he thus saved India in spite of Lord Can- 
ning and without the participation of Lord Elgin. 

It is, however, perfectly easy to demonstrate that if, as Lord 
Malmesbury thought, the reinforcement of the troops originally 
designed for China was the salvation of India, Lord Canning and 
Lord Elgin between them had saved India two months before Sir 
George Grey so much as knew that there was a mutiny in India 
at all. It is merely necessary to follow the dates given in Lord 
Elgin’s letters and journals, edited by Walrond (1884). Lord 
Elgin reached Ceylon on his way to China on 26 May 1857. He 
there heard alarming reports from India, and that very day he 
wrote to Lord Clarendon urging the expediting of the troops in- 
tended for China, that they might be free for service in India as soon 
as possible. He then pursued his voyage to Singapore, where he 
arrived on 3 June. What he found and what he did there is best 
described by himself: 


June 8. Just arrived at Singapore. Urgent letters from Canning to 
send him troops. I have not a man. 
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June 5. I received letters from Canning, imploring me to send troops 
to him from the number destined for China. As we have no troops yet, 
and do not well know when we may have any, it is not exactly an easy 
matter to comply with this request. However I did what I could, and in 
concert with the general [Ashburnham] have sent instructions far and 
wide to turn the transports back, and give Canning the benefit of the 
troops for the moment. 


Lord Malmesbury, in the diary already referred to, writing in 
London on 11 July, says that the troops diverted from the China 
expedition are arriving at Calcutta every day. They must con- 
sequently have begun to come in by the second half of June. It 
appears then that Lord Canning and Lord Elgin had, early in 
June, without the least reference to Sir George Grey, done all that 
men could do to insure the services of the Chinese troops for the 
suppression of the mutiny, and had rendered it unnecessary for 
Sir George Grey to do anything. It is no disparagement of the 
latter’s most laudable action to point out that even if he had done 
nothing, or if the commanders of the trcops had refused to be 
guided by him, they would nevertheless have found orders direct- 
ing them to repair to Calcutta at the first eastern port at which 
they touched. 

In endeavouring to establish a direct action of Sir George Grey 
upon Lord Elgin, Messrs. Rees represent the latter as receiving a 
letter from Sir George Grey two months before, on their show- 
ing, Sir George had written it; they say (p. 249)— 


When the first detachment of the China army reached Calcutta 
Lord Elgin was at Singapore, waiting for the passage of his troops to the 
land of the Celestials. It is said that while at dinner one evening with 
his staff a man-of-war, commanded by Captain Peel, came into the 
harbour, bringing despatches from the governor-general. Probably Sir 
George Grey’s letter was among them. He thus learned that his troops, 
without his authority, were already mustering under Sir Colin Campbell 
for the relief of Havelock. Lord Elgin rose from the table, and, retiring, 
read his correspondence. For two or three hours he was heard walking 
to and fro on the baleony. He then went on board with Captain Peel and 
steamed up the Bay of Bengal. 


We have seen that Lord Elgin arrived at Singapore at the 
beginning of June, in advance of his troops, and that he had not 
been there two days ere, in response to an urgent appeal from 
Lord Canning, so unjustly represented as apathetic in the matter, 
he had taken steps to intercept the troops and direct them upon 
Calcutta. Sir George Grey, two months later, showed great public 
spirit in despatching troops from the Cape upon receiving a similar 
appeal from Lord Elphinstone, but he neither did nor could 
communicate with Lord Elgin about the mutiny before he 
knew that the mutiny had occurred. The man-of-war commanded 
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by Captain Peel was the ‘Shannon.’ She arrived at Singapore about 
the middle of June. She wasa part of Lord Elgin’s own naval force, 
had followed him from England, and could no more bring des- 
patches from Calcutta, where she had not touched, than she could 
bring a letter from Sir George Grey two months before Sir George 
Grey had written it. Lord Elgin did go on board of her, but 
instead of steaming up the Bay of Bengal steamed away from it, 
proceeding to Hong Kong. Finding that nothing could be done 
there he returned, and arrived at Calcutta on 8 August, about the 
time when, according to Messrs. Rees, ‘Sir George Grey’ (very 
unnecessarily) ‘sent a letter of apology and explanation’ to Lord 
Elgin for doing what Lord Elgin himself had done two months 
sooner. On arriving at Calcutta Elgin transferred the ‘ Shannon’ 
and her crew to Lord Canning, and the exploits of the naval 
brigade thus constituted form a brilliant page in Indian history. 
He returned to China in September, and, having received troops 
to replace those which he had surrendered, carried out his mission 
with success. Sir Colin Campbell, who is represented as ‘ muster- 
ing troops for the relief of Havelock’ in June, did not arrive in 
India until August. 

Sir George Grey was a great man, and the empire is under 
great obligations to him. He was successively the saviour of South 
Australia and of New Zealand. It is surely sufficient distinction 


to have saved two colonies, and his fame is not enhanced by the 
preference on his behalf of a groundless claim to have saved India 
also, at the expense and to the disparagement of those who actually 
did save it. Had he been in Canning’s or Elgin’s place, he would no 
doubt have done as they did, and he could not have done better. 


R. GARNETT. 





Reviews of Books 


The Early Age of Greece. Vol. I. By Witu1am Ringeway. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press. 1901.) 


Proressor RipGEway’s work has long been expected. The appearance 
of the first volume, at a time when our knowledge of the early age of 
Greece is being year by year greatly enlarged and transformed, may seem 
inopportune. Butfrom another point of view the new discoveries make 
it more necessary to survey the data, both literary and archeological, 
which already exist. Professor Ridgeway’s work is not, like that of 
Tsountas, a systematic account of the remains of the Mycenaean age, nor 
is it, like the recent volume of Mr. Hall, a discussion of the principal pro- 
blems raised by those remains. It is rather a deliberate attempt to 
establish a particular view in regard to the Mycenaeans and their civilisa- 
tion, and the whole book is planned in reference to that view. In his 
second chapter Mr. Ridgeway observes that any attempt to solve the 
Mycenaean problem ‘ must be conducted with extreme caution and freedom 
from dogmatism’ by ‘a careful use of the strictest method possible.’ 
But, like many doctors, he does not take his own prescription. The dis- 
cussions in this book are interesting and suggestive. They bring together 
a mass of facts bearing on the history of early European civilisation, some of 
which are relevant to the questions at issue. But method is certainly 
not Mr. Ridgeway’s strong point; and his notion of caution is quite 
Hibernian. 

Mr. Ridgeway’s guiding theory as to the Mycenaean origins may be 
stated in a few words. It is a sort of compromise between the two views 
which at present hold the field. The verdict of the majority of 
archeologists is in favour of the Achaean origin of the culture of 
Mycenae. SolI wrote in 1896, and such is at the present moment the 
fact. Mr. Ridgeway, however, denies the correctness of my statement and 
substitutes two of his own. At p. 85 he writes, ‘Scholars are now practi- 
cally unanimous in regarding the civilisation of the Mycenaean age as 
the product of the Achaean race,’ and at p. 267 he calls the Achaean 
theory as much out of date as the geocentric scheme of astronomy. Of 
these statements the first exaggerates in one direction, the second in the 
other direction, while my statement represents the sober truth. For 
while the majority of competent scholars accept the Achaean view, a 
minority has maintained that the Mycenaean civilisation belongs to the 
pre-Greek races of Hellas, who did not speak Greek and were probably 
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not Aryans. In recent years this view has been strongly maintained by 
the Italians Sergi and De Cara. Mr. Ridgeway’s own view is that this 
civilisation belongs to one race only, the Pelasgians, a dark-haired, long- 
headed, and dark-skinned race who dwelt in Greece in pre-Achaean days, 
but who spoke Greek. On these the Achaeans, who were a fair-haired 
race of Celtic origin, came down from the north. Their civilisation, an 
age of iron as contrasted with the bronze age of the Mycenaeans, is re- 
flected for us in the poems of Homer. They adopted the language of the 
conquered, and their strain gradually died away into the mass of the 
existing population. 

Any opinion in regard to this main question must now take account of 
the remarkable discoveries made in Crete by Mr. Evans and the Italian 
explorers. These discoveries seem to me to prove that in Crete at least 
the race of the Mycenaean civilisation was not Hellenic and not Aryan. 
The character of the palace of Cnossus, its mural paintings, and the 
numerous inscribed tablets found there all seem to point to a culture in 
relations with those of Egypt and Babylon, a cousin perhaps of the 
Canaanite civilisation, but having no relation whatever to anything 
Greek. Whether the Mycenaean remains in Greece proper also belong 
to anon-Aryan race may be regarded as an open question, for it is now 
generally recognised that the question of race and the question of 
character of civilisation, which Mr. Ridgeway hopelessly confuses, must 
be kept carefully apart. It is quite a maintainable view, and one accepted 
in Mr. Hall’s recent book, that the Mycenaean civilisation belonged to a 
variety of races, Aryanand non-Aryan. However that may be, it is certain 
that views formed before Mr. Evans’s recent discoveries in Crete must be 
regarded as out of date until revised. 

There are many of Mr. Ridgeway’s contentions with which I for one 
would fully agree. I think that only a proportion of the historic Greeks 
were of Aryan blood, and that the similarities between the Homeric 
culture and that of Mycenae have been greatly exaggerated. I welcome 
Mr. Ridgeway’s chapter on the Homeric age, though I cannot always 
agree with it. For example, he supposes that the gable roofs of Greek 
temples had a counterpart in the sloping roofs of Mycenae. But 
Dr. Dérpfeld has shown in the preface to Tsountas and Manatt that the 
roofs at Mycenae were not sloping, but flat and made of clay, since no 
tiles have been found on the site. Here then Mr. Ridgeway gives away 
part of his case; but for the general argument of the chapter there is 
much to be said. 

What Mr. Ridgeway has really to add, in the form of new theory or 
suggestion, to views already current consists mainly of two propositions — 
first, that the race that produced the Mycenaean culture was a Greek- 
speaking race called by the historians Pelasgi and nothing but Pelasgi ; 
and second, that the Achaeans who before the Homeric age had super- 
seded the Pelasgi, were Celts who came from the north. These two 
specific views are in my opinion not in the least likely to win the 
suffrages of scholars, and in fact are baseless and extravagant. 

In discussing the ancient accounts of the Pelasgi Mr. Ridgeway is 
constantly misled by want of historic imagination and of critical method. 
He seems to suppose that Greek writers had formed views of ethnology, 
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and that when they spoke of Leleges, Pelasgi, and such shadowy peoples, 
they had in their minds definite notions as to colour of hair, shape of 
skull, and so forth. The Greeks had a general notion that those who 
spoke Greek were Hellenes, and other people barbarians; but as to 
barbarian ethnology their notions were of the vaguest. They used the 
term ‘ Scythian ’ to cover a multitude of races. They made Thebes into a 
Phoenician colony, and thought that the Roman nobility were of Trojan 
race, while the Tarquins were derived from Corinth. Their genealogical 
lists were in great part mere learned invention. Any attempt to make a 
system out of statements which had no relation to system can only end 
in confusion worse confounded. But Mr. Ridgeway’s want of historic 
method plunges him still deeper into the mire. He actually takes the 
utterances of poets and dramatists as grave historic evidence. Thus in 
the ‘ Supplices ’ the Danaides are called dark—very naturally, since they 
came from Egypt, just as Cleopatra is dark to Shakespeare. But Mr. 
Ridgeway gravely enrols this passage among the proofs of Pelasgic swar- 
thiness. In the ‘Iliad’ Periphetes of Mycenae is spoken of as having a tall 
shield, over which he stumbled. Mr. Ridgeway at once sees the propriety 
of a Mycenaean having a long shield, if he was of the old race, and not 
an Achaean. Take again the following passage (p. 277) :— 


The Pelasgians fulfil our third condition, that the successful claimant should 
have employed a script similar to the Cypriote syllabary, and non-Phoenician 
letters in the Lycian and Carian alphabets. But Homer proves that Proetus, 
who wrote at Tiryns a letter intelligible to the king of Lycia, reigned in Argolis 
generations before either Achaean or Dorian ever set foot in Peloponnesus ; 
and a large body of traditional evidence has shown that Proetus was a 
Pelasgian. 


Mr. Ridgeway then takes Homer, not merely as a witness to the events 
of the Trojan war, but as evidence for precise details of transactions in 
Greece of far earlier date. His faith in Homer resembles that of 
Schliemann, though he has not Schliemann’s excuses. His way of 
citing and of trusting ancient writers is one which is generally supposed to 
have been extinct among scholars since the days of Niebuhr. 

In dealing with monumental evidence Mr. Ridgeway is sometimes as 
rash and uncritical as in dealing with ancient texts. For example, at 
p. 455 he gives a cut of Roman Salii bearing ancilia. Mr. Ridgeway gives 
no authority for the cut; Mr. Marindin in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Antiquities ’ (ii. 590) shows that the gem from which it is professedly 
taken is not Roman. At anyrate the cut is obviously an untrustworthy 
reproduction, whether the gem is ancient or not. So again at p. 469 he 
figures, without giving any authority, two warriors and a eunuch, whom 
hecal!s, without any apparent reason, Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Thersites. 
It really does not do to build with materials picked out of the dust-heap 
of old books written before archeology had become scientific. 

The second theory, that the Achaeans were a Celtic tribe, must be said 
to be almast without a vestige of evidence. That the Achaeans were a 
fair-haired race, and that they came down into Greece from the north, we 
may readily grant. Mr. Ridgeway’s description of the flowing down 
of successive waves of northern race into the Mediterranean lands is 
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spirited and vigorous. But why should the Achaeans be Celts rather than 
Germans if they are not to be (what seems after all most natural) 
Hellenic? Mr. Ridgeway brings up two lines of argument. First he 
shows the similarity of the Achaean culture as presented in the Homeric 
poems to that of the races of central Europe, especially the races which 
buried their dead at Hallstatt. He accepts dates for Hallstatt which the 
best authorities will not allow. In any case the analogy points only to 
a northern origin of the Greeks, not to their Celtic strain. More definite 
is the argument from philology. The names of the heroes of the ‘ Tliad’ 
have no meaning in Greek, and so must be taken from another tongue. 
Possibly ; but why need that tongue be Celtic? No Celtic derivation for 
such names as Achilles and Odysseus is suggested by Mr. Ridgeway. 
Then we are told that there are in the Homeric dialect traces of labialism 
which point to a Celtic contamination of a Greek dialect. This is a 
question with which only a philologist can deal. Ihave referred it to the 
highest authorities to whom I have access, and the reply is adverse to 
giving any weight to Mr Ridgeway’s view. If the only pillar is thus 
removed, his construction falls into ruins. 

The interest of the readers of the English Historical Review will 
probably be concentrated on the main lines of Mr. Ridgeway’s theory. I 
therefore do not propose to criticise in detail his views on special points. 
No doubt there is in the book before us a great deal of interesting and 
useful matter, though it is certainly not written with the strict method and 
wise caution which are necessary, as Mr. Ridgeway himself reminds us, 
in dealing with difficult historic problems. In many cases Professor 
Ridgeway’s views are full of suggestion and will be helpful to study. 
And above all the book is certainly alive; no mere dull compilation, but 
a work which has grown up in the mind of the author. In books of this 
sort, however the main drift may go astray, there is always interest and 
profit to be found in parts. P. GARDNER. 


Synesius the Hellene. By W. 8. Crawrorp, B.D. (London: Rivingtons. 
1901.) 


Txis account of the neo-Platonic bishop of Ptolemais is evidently 
the work of one who has studied most carefully all the extant writings of 
Synesius, and has felt the fascination of his character. It has suffered 
somewhat from the fact, most frankly acknowledged in the preface and 
elsewhere, that the writer has had access to only a limited number of 
books on the subject, and those not always the most important for his 
purpose. Thus he has been unable to procure a copy of Clausen’s ‘ De 
Synesio,’ in which he would have found a more thorough, even if not 
always successful, inquiry into the chronology of the letters than is to 
be seen elsewhere, which might have made some historical points a 
little clearer.. With regard to what is, after all, the most interesting, to 
modern readers, of the spiritual and intellectual movements of the time, 
Mr. Crawford writes, ‘What I have said in that [the second] chapter as to 
the recrudescence of paganism in the second and third centuries, and the 
popular influence on philosophy, is derived from De Pressensé.’ He com- 
plains that he has not been able to get hold of the ‘ Enneadae’ of Plotinus 
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nor the ‘ Athanasian ’ life of Antony. His task might have been accom- 
plished without them, but why should he voluntarily enter on ground where 
he feels the need of them? Yet, as we have said, he knows excellently well 
the works of Synesius himself, and if these alone had been sympa- 
thetically and critically handled the result might have been quite satis- 
factory. Unfortunately the work does not show signs of sympathetic 
appreciation or of critical acumen. The author cannot by an imagina- 
tive effort adopt a neo-Platonic point of view and look out on the world 
with the eyes of Synesius himself. He has a kindly, patronising affection 
for his hero, which sometimes rises to admiration. But in summing up 
he says, ‘ The character of Synesius, when looked into, reveals, like the 
characters of most persons, a massof contradictions.’ The most appreciative 
student of Synesius cannot complain if a fault is attributed to him and 
at the same time to the majority of the human race. Yet such a student 
will probably find a good deal more of consistency of and permanence as 
to ideals and in action in the life of Synesius—as pagan student and as 
Christian bishop—than in the lives of most of us. A want of capacity to 
comprehend the neo-Platonic or even the Platonic view of the uni- 
verse is shown by Mr. Crawford when he remarks on the want of logic in one 
who regarded matter as evil and yet could admire the beauties of nature. 
But we seem yet further removed from reasonable criticism when long 
passages from Dr. Liddon and Professor Mason are quoted to prove the 

uperiority of Catholic dogma to neo-Platonic speculation. Here, however, 
we are concerned with the book only so far as it is historical, not in its 
theological bearings. 

The arrangement of the work is not such as to impress us with the 
unity of the subject. The life of Synesius is disposed of in forty-five 
pages ; then we have chapters dealing with the different characters under 
which Synesius appeared—as philosopher, as a man of science, poet, 
ecclesiastic, man, &c.—next we have chapters on his friends and on his 
works. The chapter on his Life suffers most from this division, since the 
most important episodes are only to be explained by means of letters and 
writings which are reserved for later chapters. On first reading we 
thought it strange that the author had hardly a word to say as to the 
energetic action of Synesius during the barbarian incursions into the 
Pentapolis in 404-5, which action furnishes a clue to his later fortunes, as 
it must have given him a great reputation throughout the country. But 
we afterwards saw that these stirring events had to be reserved for the 
chapter on ‘The Man of Action.’ Again, the chapter on Synesius as 
Humourist is not so delightful as the author would like to make it. Ifa 
collection of the bright things that any man had said or written were 
brought together without much regard to their connexion, we should not 
find them very amusing, even if we were constantly told how charming 
they were. In reading Synesius, or even choice pieces from Synesius, any 
person would enjoy his sallies of fun unless such pieces had been chosen 
simply on the ground of the humour they displayed. In treating of the 
Friends of Synesius Mr. Crawford has done good work in looking up and 
comparing all the information that can be obtained about each—no easy 
task where several of them (as in the case of ‘ John’) bear the same name. 
He has also done us very good service, and merited the gratitude of 
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bibliographers, by drawing up a long, if not exhaustive, list of the quota- 
tions made by Synesius from classical authors ; to find out all his quotations 
from post-classical writers would be a yet more useful, but perhaps quite 
impossible feat. The chapter on the ‘Works’ is mainly a summary of 
the principal treatises of Synesius. The criticisms are slight. A certain 
abruptness in style aggravates the impression of disjointed work, and an 
unfortunate tendency to bring in colloquial remarks and jocose illustra- 
tions which are not always relevant sometimes gives an appearance of 
flippancy to the book which is not wholly merited. Our interest is apt 
to flag when theories of French or German commentators, rejected by the 
good sense of the author, are nevertheless discussed not only in the 
footnotes but also in the text. Mr. Crawford has not quite solved the 
difficulty of dividing the traffic between road and pavement. 

In spite of the defects, however, which are visible in the book, it 
would be ungrateful to lay it down without an expression of thanks to 
the author for what seems to have been a genuine labour of love, and for 
the pains he has taken to investigate a subject of so great historical 
interest. ALICE GARDNER. 


The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene. Trans- 
lated into English by F. J. Hamiuron, D.D., and E. W. Brooks, M.A. 
(London: Methuen & Co. 1899.) 


Tx1s important historical work now appears for the first time in English. 
It is taken from a Syriac manuscript in the British Museum which was 
published by the late J. P. N. Land some thirty years ago. Unfortu- 
nately Land, though an indefatigable worker, did not revise his tran- 
script ; consequently his text is far from accurate and needs constant 
emendation. The present translators have not only been able to use the 
manuscript itself, but by a careful study of allied historical matter have 
also given us the very best results attainable. They have dealt skilfully 
with the not too easy Syriac text, and have produced a work which will 
be welcomed by students of the history and theology of the fifth and 
sixth Christian centuries. 

The Syriac Chronicle commonly, but erroneously, known as that of 
Zachariah of Mitylene is really the work of an unknown Jacobite of Amid, 
or at least of Mesopotamia, who brought it down to the year 569. 
Zachariah, as a matter of fact, did write an ecclesiastical history of the 
years 450-491 in Greek, which is now lost. In epitome, however, it practi- 
cally forms the only source of books 111.-v1. of the present work. But the 
compiler has drawn from other authorities. He inserts epistles of Julian 
of Halicarnassus, Severus, Rabbula, Theodosius, Anthimus, and others ; 
and his relation to certain other historians (John of Ephesus and others) 
constitutes a problem to the solution of which Mr. Brooks contributes a 
few remarks in the course of his useful introduction. It would be im- 
possible here to do more than call attention to the value of this 
chronicle. The anonymous compiler is trustworthy, and it is evident 
from his naive explanatory note at the close of the opening chapter that he 
desired to be as honest as possible, not to call ‘the kings victorious and 
mighty, and the generals valiant and astute . . . and the monks chaste and 
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of honourable character, because it is our object to relate facts . . . and 
it is not our intention on our own account to praise and extol rulers with 
flattering words, or to revile and insult with rebuke those who believe 
differently, provided only we do not find something of the kind in the 
manuscripts and epistles which we are about to translate.’ And as 
another proof of his honesty we have his straightforward remark in book 
x. i., ‘He freed the king from distress of mind, but in what way I have not 
sure enough information to state, and therefore keep silence.’ Of the 
twelve books of which the work was originally made up the whole of xt. 
and parts of x. and x1. are now wanting. The first book is very largely 
composed of well-known legendary matter, which has no bearing upon the 
history and is rightly omitted by the translators. Books 11.-rx. are 
almost wholly ecclesiastical, but the last three contain much secular 
matter, and are of some importance for the light they throw upon 
relations between Rome and Persia. The last chapter of the tenth book 
gives an account of the city of Rome, of interest to archeologists, and 
the seventh chapter of the last book contains an epitome of the geography 
of Ptolemy, whom the compiler has taken for an Egyptian king. A 
translation of the epitome is not included, but Mr. Brooks has noted a 
number of interesting variations from the tertus receptus. In conclusion 
we may add that the Syriac chronicle has recently been translated into 
German by Drs. Ahrens and Kriiger. The German work commends 
itself chiefly for its elaborate introduction and notes. Unfortunately it 
is based upon Land’s text, and although the editors have incor- 
porated admirable—but sometimes unnecessary—emendations of Néldeke 
and Hoffmann, the translation on the whole is less trustworthy than 
that of the English scholars. A comparison of a translation from the 
original manuscript with one based upon a faulty copy, and corrected by 
keen textual criticism, is highly instructive, and it is worth noticing that 
some of the suggested emendations actually agree with the original manu- 
script, and were omitted by Messrs. Hamilton and Brooks (see the 
Journal of Theological Studies, 1900, p. 623). 8. A. Coox. 


Die ékonomische Entwicklung Europas bis zwm Beginn der kapitalistischen 
Wirtschaftsform. Von Maxtwe Kowatewsky. Vom Verfasser 
genehmigte Uebersetzung des russischen Originals. I. Rémische und 
germanische Elemente in der Entwicklung der mittelalterlichen 
Gutsherrschaft und der Dorfgemeinde. (Berlin: Prager. 1901.) 


EVERYTHING we come to know of Mr. Kovalevsky’s work increases our 
regret (speaking for the majority of English scholars) that we cannot 
read it in the original. We learn from the author himself that the 
substance of the chapter on Anglo-Saxon tenures in this volume— 
naturally the one which interests English students most—was published 
in Russian as long ago as 1884. Thus Englishmen who, like the present 
reviewer, know no Russian, have been fifteen years outside a locked store 
of good things. The continental chapters appear to be more recent, but 
there is nothing to show their original dates, as the references to recent 
literature, or some of them, may have been added for the purpose of the 
translation. As to the translator’s work, we cannot say that his German 
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style is elegant or makes easy reading; and we have to complain of the 
total omission, still far too common on the continent even in serious and 
systematic work, to provide an index or an analytical table of contents. 
This is a book which eminently deserved both, as it contains detailed ex- 
amination of generically similar phenomena in several countries. If Mr. 
Kovalevsky had thought fit to add a general summing up to his series of 
discussions, the want would have been partially supplied. But he has 
not done so, and we cannot say he was bound to do so. 

This is perhaps the first systematic attempt to apply the comparative 
method in the field covered, broadly speaking, by the‘ Leges Barbarorum.’ 
We have plenty of monographs, some of first-rate and many of consider- 
able merit, on Frankish, German, English, and Italian institutions at the 
opening of the middle ages; but hitherto we have had no comprehensive 
survey. 

It will be no news to those who have read Mr. Kovalevsky’s Stockholm 
and Oxford lectures that he holds in the main with the Germanic and 
not with the new Romanising school. He is ready to supplement and at 
need to correct the work of the Germanists, but he wholly refuses to 
accede to the sweeping and extravagant Romanism of Fustel de Coulanges, 
whose dogmas have been taken up with more zeal than judgment by one 
or two English followers. Incidentally Mr. Kovalevsky has to show thai, 
notwithstanding Fustel’s professions of critical accuracy, which were 
undoubtedly sincere, his methods of dealing with evidence were at times 
singularly uncritical. Not that Mr. Kovalevsky underrates the existence 
or importance of Roman elements in early medieval society, or (what is 
perhaps more important) Roman forms and ways of doing business. The 
fault of the new Romanists has not been in calling attention to such 
facts, but in assuming, as a matter of faith rather than argument, that 
where there is anything Roman there cannot be anything Germanic. 
The truth seems to be that in institutions, as in language, there has been 
wide-spread and complex interaction. In many cases the contact of more 
or less similar Germanic and Roman ideas has‘led either to a complete 
fusion, producing something different from either of the originals, or to 
what the philologists call contamination. Thus the sturdy Teutonic warrior 
Gewere took to wife the highly educated patrician Carta, and begat all the 
founders of our modern systems of conveyancing. Such results, until 
quite recent times, were cheerfully called ‘feudal,’ which was supposed 
to explain everything; any very peculiar features were ascribed to 
‘monkish’ perversity, or, in England, to the mysterious influence of 
‘Norman-French.’ Over and over again in these pages we find evidence 
that the complexity of the facts has hitherto been underrated. Whai can 
look more medieval and less like any Roman law than the merchetum of 
villein tenure? Yet we find marrying off the estate prohibited in the 
south of Italy as early as the time of Gregory I. If we are asked 
whether we think the clerks who recorded custumals for Angevin lords in 
the thirteenth century had studied the epistles of Gregory, we answer 
with a decided negative. But it is good to remember that popular 
Roman, especially provincial, law both before and after Justinian was not 
the same thing as the law of the ‘ Corpus Iuris,’ and that many barbarian 
customs probably were much less strange to the Romans of the later 
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empire than they are to us. Maine’s pregnant suggestion of the way 

being prepared by the existence of large companies of Teutonic and other 

barbarian slaves, doubtless living in their own fashion, should also not be 

forgotten. 

The process of fusion or admixture was aided by the independent con- 
tinuance, in many parts of Europe, of Roman and Germanic institutions 
side by side. On this point, which, as soon as it is appreciated, explains 
many apparent discrepancies, Mr. Kovalevsky is particularly effective. 
Among the Franks, for example, their own archaic communalism and 
modern Roman individualism almost certainly went on together, as has 
been the case in modern Russia, while the king’s power and privileges were 
developed by contact with the Roman official system. Roman forms and 
the Roman principles of free alienation were fostered everywhere by the 
example of religious houses, mostly (not always ; see the case of Farfa) 
living under Roman law. Meanwhile the law de migrantibus and all its 
analogues (there are some pretty English ones later than the period now 
dealt with) stand, far into the middle ages, for the venerable and 
seemingly universal refusal of archaic law to give any force to a majority 
vote. Note, learned reader, that the unanimity of the English jury of 
trial is not to be sought here, though it is tempting, but in the sanctity of 
the number twelve; it is not among the earliest features of our jury 
system. The grand jury was never required to be unanimous. We 
suspect that in the county and hundred courts the doom was, in theory, 
the doom not of a majority but of all the suitors. Evidence, however, is 
wanting. The continuous antiquity, one may say the prefeudality, of 
medieval customs is brought out by Mr. Kovalevsky in a very striking 
manner. Personal lordship, commendation, full predial services, rights 
of common in every variety, the distinction between land in demesne and 
land in service, the free tenant who ‘ could go where he would with his 
land ’—all these occur in Italy in the eighth century. What feudalism 
really did was to produce a Germanic reaction or arrest of Romanising 
development, which in the Anglo-Norman period impressed a lasting 
stamp on our own real property law. The class of base tenants who were 
not personal slaves arose long before the properly feudal stage; it was 
recruited from above by the commendation of freemen, who sometimes 
assumed quite servile conditions by contract, and from below by emancipa- 
tion. We may pick out one point of detail. Mr. Kovalevsky shows (at p. 
267) that there is no necessary connexion between the common-field 
system and joint ploughing. Therewith the ingenious and fantastic 
structure raised nearly twenty years ago by Mr. Seebohm on the supposed 
universality of ‘co-aration’ finally tumbles down. Was it Mr. Kovalevsky 
or Mr. Vinogradoff who, about that time, cut short the lucubration of an 
enthusiastic disciple on the eight-ox team with the fatal remark, ‘In 
southern Russia we have always ploughed with one horse ’ ? 

We have not attempted to follow Mr. Kovalevsky through the separate 
legal-economic histories of the various conquerors of the Roman empire 
from the Danube to the Seine. That would be to supply the missing 
analytical table of contents. It would be charity if some younger scholar 
would do it. As in private duty bound, we shall now turn to the English 
chapter. Mr. Kovalevsky has already, at the very outset of the book—but 
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in a passage apparently written some years later—repudiated the Romanis- 
ing theory in sufficiently plain terms. ‘ If any one—Ashley, for example— 
talks of the details of Roman agrarian methods having continued without 
a break in a country so little Romanised as England, and of the villa 
having been turned into the Norman manor by a process of imperceptible 
growth, this can be accounted for only by overmuch confidence in the 
verba magistri’ (i.e. Fustel de Coulanges, who never examined English 
evidence or indeed committed himself about England) ‘combined with 
inadequate knowledge of the authorities and total want of criticaljudgment.’ 
There is Mr. Kovalevsky’s glove for any champion bold enough to take it 
up. As to positive results, he holds that the original Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ments in Britain, like those of other Germanic nations, were clan 
settlements; and this both on such direct evidence as there is and on the 
collateral evidence of the law of blood-feud as we find it in the early 
Anglo-Saxon polity. Various interesting citations are made from sources 
hitherto rather neglected by English scholars, such as the ‘ Liber Eliensis,’ 
published by the ‘ Anglia Christiana’ Society as long ago as 1848. The 
body of the chapter, as above mentioned, is rather old work, and some few 
blemishes remain uncorrected. Reference is made without apparent 
suspicion to spurious Kentish charters of Aithelbirht and his successors, 
and it is still assumed (following Kemble’s unlucky conjecture) that 
‘ethel’ and ‘ alod ’—or rather some English form of it, of which there is 
no trace—were terms of early English land tenure. There is a curious 
misreading of one letter in dealing with ‘ Cod. Dipl.’ 1228, where, according 
to Mr. Kovalevsky, there is a grant of aliquantula ruris particula vicinis 
comparata cassatis. This is supposed to- show a purchase of land from 
neighbouring owners (the existence of some and even much strictly 
private ownership at an early time is not denied by Mr. Kovalevsky, and 
never has been by any competent Germanist from Tacitus downwards). 
The word, however, is not vicinis but vicenis, and a few lines lower down 
we read predictarum .. mansarum . XX . scilicet patruus meus... 
largitus est hereditatem. It is an ordinary grant of lordship, with nothing 
to show any peculiarity in the king’s title. These errors, however, are of 
no importance with regard to the main argument. Mr. Kovalevsky does 
well to call attention to the early commencement of the process of 
rounding off estates by the consolidation of common-field strips acquired 
by sale or exchange—a process which may be caught in full swing in 
college estate maps of the early seventeenth century. As to methods of 
agriculture, our author is clear that the two-field system was that of the 
earlier settlements. The land, still covered with dense forest over a large 
proportion of the country, was not ripe for three-field tillage. The two- 
field system, as is well known, was not extinct in the thirtventh century. 
Reference might have been made to the very late persistence of lot 
meadows in many parts of England. They are elaborately described in 
the class of maps just mentioned. We believe there is still living witness 
to them. While English scholars familiar with Mr. Vinogradoff’s and 
Mr. Maitland’s work will not find much actual novelty in this chapter, they 
will still find pleasure and profit in seeing the facts with the eyes of a 
master fresh from a wide range of similar observations in other parts of 


Europe. F. Pottock. 
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Western Civilisation in its Economic Aspects (Medieval and Modern 


Times). By W. Cunnincuam, D.D. Cambridge: University Press. 
1901.) 


THREE years ago the earlier part of this work, which was concerned 
with the economic history of ancient peoples, was noticed in these pages. 
It is the wish of the editor that the work of reviewing the second part 
should be done by the same writer, who consents, not without hesitation, 
as being but indifferently qualified to judge of works on modern economic 
history. But it is a pleasant and a most instructive task to read and re- 
read a book of such wide range as this, marked by a most unusual power 
of co-ordination and generalisation, yet based, as may be felt in every page, 
on a sure foundation of detailed knowledge. It might seem almost im- 
possible, in less than three hundred pages, to cover the whole stretch of 
medieval and modern history from the dissolution of the Roman empire to 
the present day without either bewildering or repelling the reader; yet 
Dr. Cunningham not only has done this, but has succeeded in keeping up 
the interest of his story, continually stimulating us by new and suggestive 
ideas, and making us promise ourselves that we will explore more fully in 
this or that direction, where he has only been able to indicate in passing 
the stores of knowledge awaiting us. This is exactly what a book of this 
kind should do, and it may be doubted whether any book of equal educa- 
tional value for its size has appeared for many years past. Strange to 
say, this excellent result is attained without any peculiar charm of style. 
Dr. Cunningham is not one of those rarely gifted writers who by some 
happy metaphor or illustration contrive to fix a fact or an idea for ever in 
the memory, and indeed it sometimes happens that a sentence of his needs 
a second or even a third reading, owing to the amount packed into it, or 
to allusions which are beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. A spoilt 
taste might find the book occasionally dry or the cast of the sentences 
a trifle monotonous. But all this is amply made up for by the masterly 
arrangement of the work, which falls into chapters, sections, and para- 
graphs in a way that seems perfectly natural, yet must have cost the writer 
a vast amount of thought and labour. One who knows the real difficulty 
of good paragraphing may well pause to admire the skill with which that 
art is handled here. The impression made by a book depends far more 
upon this than we in England are accustomed to think; Dr. Cunningham 
at least seems to know the secret. 

The work falls into three main divisions, and is preceded by an intro- 
duction which indicates what these are and why they are adopted. In 
the first, which covers the long period from the fifth to the thirteenth 
century, Dr. Cunningham sketches the economic tendencies and ideas of 
the great social union for which the only name is Christendom. In the 
second he deals with these same ideas and tendencies during the era of 
the growth of nationalities, from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, 
bringing it to a close with an interesting chapter on the succession of rival 
commercial empires. The third division, headed ‘The Expansion of 
Western Civilisation,’ will be to many students the most interesting of the 
three ; it starts with the industrial revolution of the last century, and 
leads the reader on to contemplate with wonder not unmixed with doubt the 
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extraordinary results of that revolution in providing ways and means for 
spreading European civilisation over the whole world. 

In this volume the survey is taken up from the point when the 
Roman empire had shown itself no longer competent to protect, much 
less to extend, civilisation. The foundations of society had to be laid 
afresh. The architect was the orthodox western church : ‘civil govern- 
ment, when acting independently, had failed to restore law and order ; there © 
was better hope that they would be successfully fostered when spiritual 
power was also brought to bear.’ This spiritual power helps to provide the 
conditions for material progress ; this is the keynote of the chapter called 
‘The Foundations of Society,’ and Dr. Cunningham illustrates his point 
by brief references to Theodoric and Cassiodorus, to the life of the mon- 
asteries, which he happily calls ‘ Christian industrial colonies,’ and to the 
work and aims of Charles the Great. Charles ‘made a magnificent effort 
to organise society through the influence of one civil but consecrated 
authority.’ It is as well to draw special attention to this feature of the 
earlier part of Dr. Cunningham’s work, for we seem all too liable to forget 
that it is not with nationalities and their political history that we have to 
deal in the middle ages, but with Christendom; and that even when 
the spiritual forces of Christendom were seriously enfeebled, as in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they were still the only substantial hope 
for civilisation. The common religious life, the system of the canon 
law, and the regular acknowledgment of the duty of paying dues to 
Rome, apart from the appeal which every lay ruler must make for his 
authority to the spiritual sanction of the Church, were the ‘threads 
which ran through the whole social system,’ making men feel that they 
belonged to a great polity which called on them to behave as civilised 
beings. 

All this might seem to have little to do with economic history, but 
Dr. Cunningham, after turning for a while (in sections 85 and 86) 
to the more strictly economic subjects of the ‘ household system ’ and the 
origins of town life, returns at the end of this chapter to its main thesis, 
and in an admirable concluding paragraph points out the absolute 
necessity of studying the Christianity of that age in order to understand 
its economic history. 

To maintain law and order when once they are established is comparatively 
_ simple ; it is a different thing to create respect for life and property anew. We 
can only understand the reconstruction of society when we enter into the 
definite ideals which the men of the dark ages set before themselves as concrete 
things to be aimed at, and the motives which appealed to them personally, with 
their experience and their beliefs. We must not only consider the enormous 
difficulties to be faced, but the means that were available for dealing with them. 
When we thus understand the complexity and conditions of the problem, we 
may see that there is only one suggestion which offers a simple, and at the same 
time a sufficient, solution of all the difficulties of the case. Christianity 
furnished the new ideals, and furnished also new and powerful motives which 
appealed to individuals strongly, so that they set themselves to realise their 
aunus. 


In the two solid chapters which follow, and complete the first part of 
the work—viz. on the transition from natural to money economy, and on 
the relations with heathen and Moslems, this power of Christianity as a 
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guide to men’s motives and actions is continually kept in view and illus- 
trated; and on p. 106 we find an emphatic and well-timed protest against 
the prejudice that would see in the papal claims nothing but priestly 
ambition, and only lifeless forms in the religious system of the age. 

The second division of the book (Book V. of the whole work), dealing 
with the rise of nationalities and of a national economic policy, will 
probably be more interesting than the first to the ordinary student, 
because the ideas which assert themselves in this period are more 
familiar to him, and his knowledge of the historical outline is presumably 
fuller. Yet the difficulty of getting the subject-matter into concise and 
intelligible form has been here very great ; materials become richer and 
more complex : the age of the disappearance of one set of phenomena is 
also the age of the appearance of another : it is impossible to fix dates 
and periods with sufficient clearness to give anything like a definite out- 
line. One feels that the picture is not, and cannot be, in perfect focus. 
Yet Dr. Cunningham’s complete mastery of his subject has here come to 
the rescue with the best result, and in no part of his work is his method 
seen to greater advantage. The secularising of administrative work, the 
adoption of civic economic methods in the development of a national 
policy, and the lessons which kings had to learn in the pursuance of such 
a policy—these are the principal themes of the first chapter of this 
division. Then follows a chapter on the beginnings of capital, showing 
how essential it was to the development of society and how all its 
later sinister influences were at this time checked by the unfavourable 
conditions with which it had to struggle. Lastly we have a sketch of 
the story of the commercial rivalry of nations which followed on the 
intervention of capital and the discovery of the New World. Portugal 
had not the strength for the work she tried to do ; Spain foundered on 
the rock of a bullionist policy ; the Dutch wanted enterprise, and were 
too exclusively merchants to become successful colonists ; the French 
failed because Richelieu and Colbert were ‘economic despots,’ and 
individual enterprise was wanting both at home and in the colonies. It 
is to the individual ambition and perseverance of Englishmen that Dr. 
Cunningham, who is thoroughly individualist in feeling, ascribes the 
eventual success of England, together with the strength of patriotic 
feeling that had been steadily growing since the reign of Elizabeth. The 
commercial supremacy to which England thus attained in the eighteenth 
century, and the comparative freedom under which it was exercised, 
reacted on our manufactures and developed our mineral wealth: and 
thus when the era of invention came, with steam-power and machinery, 
her commercial supremacy became also an industrial supremacy, and 
a revolution followed which we have only of late years begun to under- 
stand. This industrial revolution is the subject of the third and last 
division of the book. 

In the department of manufactures the effects of this revolution have 
in recent years been carefully studied, and Dr. Cunningham’s remarks on 
the loss of stability, and the consequent dangers threatening the material 
prosperity and the political power of this country in particular, will be 
understood and appreciated by most of his readers. But the results of the 
capitalistic organisation of agriculture, i.c. of the system of enclosing for 
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the sake of improved tillage, which was in full swing in the late eighteenth 
and the earlier part of the nineteenth century, are much less generally 
understood, and only a page and a half of this chapter are devoted to 
them. The history of the agricultural classes in this period of revolution 
is still to be written. What has become of the yeoman farmer, who with 
his family worked a yardland or so of strips in the open field, and lived in 
what was little better than a cottage in the village street? Probably, 
says Dr. Cunningham, he has sunk to the position of a mere labourer ; 
and here the word probably would seem to indicate that parish historians 
have neglected this part of their work, as is indeed unfortunately the case. 
The present writer can speak confidently for his own parish, which was 
only enclosed in 1848, and in which there are still one or two old men 
living who remember the revolution itself and the condition of the parish 
before it took place. The old yeoman families have almost all of them 
vanished from the village; old freeholders and copyholders, who had 
tried to keep themselves afloat by raising money on mortgage, left the 
home of their ancestors and were swallowed up in Birmingham and other 
big towns. As a rule they did not sink into the position of labourers; 
they preferred to go. In one case only, that of a decaying family 
which sold its tenement some twenty years ago, does the enclosure seem 
to have brought ruin within the parish itself; their holding was some 
forty acres of strips in the arable fields, with a few more ‘of pasture and 
hay meadow. The equivalent amount which they received under the 
enclosure could not save them; they had neither the capital nor the 
enterprise to compete with the capitalist farmer, and their one surviving 
member has now dropped to the lowest stratum of the labouring class. 
These facts are mentioned only in order to suggest that the economic 
history of many parishes might be of singular interest, if investigated 
with sufficient knowledge by men living on the spot. 

I forbear to touch on Dr. Cunningham’s very interesting remarks on 
the present economic outlook, which is occupying the attention of 
economists both in this country and others. He is hopeful, ifnot actually 
optimistic, but at the same time well aware of the rocks ahead of us. 
But I may quote in conclusion a few lines from his introductory chapter, 
in order to show that quite early in the book the reader is earnestly 
warned against limiting his point of view by attending only to the ‘ blind 
play of economic forces,’ and urged not to leave out of sight the ethical 
dangers which inevitably accompany a period like that in which we are 
still struggling. 

It is thus that Western civilisation has come to launch out on its ruthless 
career of conquest. Its two salient features, the subjugation of natural forces, 
und its extraordinary facility for procuring material wealth, have a fitness of 
their own ; they are sure to survive, they are bound to find their entrance into 
all lands and to compel society to adapt itself to them. And herein lies the 
danger ; we may come, in our admiration of these marvels, to regard material 
progress as an end in itself, and to lose sight of the ideals for human progress, 
society, and for individual life which are the most precious of earthly possessions. 
It will be sad indeed if, while multiplying the opportunities that might be 
devoted to the cultivation of a truly noble life, we lose the power and the desire 
to use these opportunities worthily. 

W. Warpve Fow ter. 
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Keltische Kirche in Britannien und Irland. Von H. Zimmer. (Ex- 
tract from the Realencyklopiidie fiir protestantische Theologie, X. 
1901.) 

By a trenchant criticism of sources and a vigorous skill in combining 

the remotest details of Celtic philology and Latin medieval literature Pro- 

fessor Zimmer has been led to several revolutionary theories, which deserve 
the serious attention of all students of early Britain and Ireland. In the 
following notice we limit ourselves to giving an account of some of his 
striking results. The fable of King Lucius seems to have been invented 
about 690 by a Romanist against the independent Britons. It was probably 
the Gaulish or Rhenish intercourse that brought Christianity to Britain, 
first to Roman stations, before 300. No safe argument can be drawn from 

Tertullian, Origen, or the story of St. Alban. Heterodox doctrines about 

the Holy Trinity were tolerated in Wales and Ireland about 600; Gildas’s 

remark, therefore, about British Arianism must not be slurred over. 

British monks and Irish-Welsh relations transplanted Christianity, after 

850, from south-western Britain into south-eastern Ireland. From this 

early time Irish monks preserved more classical traditions than Britain 

and Gaul could retain. Sucat, born in 886 near Daventry, was captured 
in 402 by Irish pirates, whom he does not describe as heathen. He 
wandered about 424 to Auxerre and then to Rome, where in 429 he caused 

Germanus to be sent into Britain, as Pelagianism, elsewhere suppressed by 

imperial authority, could here be refuted by persuasion only. He roman- 

ised his name EizoAcuos into Palladius, and, overrating his father's dignity, 

took the title of Patricius, which the Irish pronounced Cothrige. In 481 

he was consecrated at Rome as bishop for Ireland. In 432 he landed at 

Wicklow, played some not very important part in southern Ireland, and died 

there in 459 without having gained lasting success. This comes out from 

his writings, viz.‘ Confessio’ and ‘ Epistola ad Coroticum,’ i.e. Ceretic, rex 

Aloo (Ail, Aleluyd, Dumbarton). The fable that Patrick, a distinct person 

from Palladius, was the apostle of heathen Ireland and chief of the Irish 

church at Armagh was invented after 600 in southern Ireland on the model 

of Columba and Augustine, and from its first mention by Cummian, 633- 

636, served the Romanising party, in the controversy about Easter, asa 

bribe to conciliate the hostility of Armagh and win it over to the unilas 

catholica. Inthe same way Aed of Sletty caused the oldest ‘ Vita Patricii’ 
to be written, and submitted with his clan to Armagh, which succeeded 
in winning the primatial dignity, 730-850. In this way Armagh was 
rewarded for its opportune yielding to Rome, while Hi (Iona) lost 
its influence through its stubborn opposition. The Patrick legend was 
further developed in the interest of Armagh. Patrick is made (c. 1000) 
to forbid heathendom of distinctly Scandinavian type, to convert 
the Dublin Northmen, and to participate with a viking representative 
in the writing down of the Irish laws. By such fables Armagh hoped 
to get Patrick’s pence from Dublin, then gravitating to Canterbury. As 
late as 1181 Jocelin declared that Dublin fell to Henry II, because it 

Patricii reditus neglexit persolvere. Irish loan-words from the British 

for ecclesiastical notions must, judging from phonology, have been im- 

ported before Patrick’s time. His Latin is miserable, while Irish erudition 

surpassed all the western schools, especially in Greek. Prosper indeed com- 
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mends Pope Celestine (422-82) in that he fecit Christianam [Hiberniam] ; 
but this Professor Zimmer considers to be mere panegyric exaggeration. 
The works of Pelagius, possibly Irish himself, were used by Irish monks 
for centuries when elsewhere they had been forgotten; his authority 
cannot have begun after 433, when Pelagianism had been put down even 
in Britain. 

The British church of Gildas’s time is the direct continuation of that 
of the fourth century. National hatred of the English was the principal 
reason for its isolation. Elbodug of Bangor was induced to accept the 
Roman Easter by the prospect of becoming metropolitan of Wales. It 
is not true that the Irish church was revived under British influences in 
the sixth century; rather it retained its monastic organisation (while the 
Welsh church had an episcopal system) and was able to spread knowledge 
and religion in Wales and Brittany, as Breton names prove. The 
original motive of the Irish consuetudo peregrinandi, which brought Irish 
monks to Iceland, to the mouth of the Severn (where Christian ogam 
inscriptions exist), and to Bobbio, was anachoretic; but its offshoots 
became, through external causes, missionary and educational. The wife 
of the Norwegian king of Armagh giving oracles from the altar of 
Clonmacnoise is a parallel to Veleda. 

Irish monasticism, once so strong that even the pope appeared to the 
Irish as the abbot of Rome, suffered under the emigration of learned 
monks, who escaped from the viking havoc and took a great number of 
manuscripts to the continent; one hundred and seventeen Irish manu- 
scripts, written before 1000, still exist there. Monasticism therefore lost 
the power to resist the intrusion of the episcopal system. The dogma 
and institutions of the Celtic church in the seventh century were not 
apostolic, and differed from the remaining west only in so far as they 
maintained the status of the fourth century, or, in consequence of the 
want of any central ecclesiastical organisation, had yielded to local 
influences, while the Roman church, with which Celtic intercourse ceased 
after the invasion of the barbarians, had soon developed a number of 
modern features. The monastic type of Hi must not be considered as 
Pan-Celtic : in the older Irish monastery, which was the centre of a 
diocese, the abbot was bishop also, though his governing function 
depended on the abbatial dignity, because his house was as a rule 
founded by and connected with the chief of the clan. The humble and 
liberal spirit of Celtic Christianity allowed more individual freedom than 
the intolerant energy displayed by Rome in fixing and unifying the 
ecclesiastical forms. The Romanist zealots introduced into the British 
Isles religious persecution, pious forgery, and the veneration of relics, 
which had been unknown to the independent Celts. We have stated these 
views of Dr. Zimmer without comment. F. LizBERMANN. 


Clovis. Par G. Kurtn. 2™° Edition. (Paris: Retaux. 1901.) 


Tus work, the first edition of which appeared in 1895, is a criticai 
narrative of the rise of the Franks and the reign of the first Christian 
king, followed by three appendices, of which the first treats of the sources, 
the second (added in the present edition) of the controversy as to the 
place and date of the king’s baptism, and the third (by M. Demaison) 
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of the topography and antiquities of Rheims in connexion with that 
ceremony. M. Kurth has a thorough knowledge of the literature of the 
subject and writes in a clear and attractive style, but, writing as a fervent 
catholic and an ardent admirer of his hero, he is often too credulous 
towards that which favours his case, and too sceptical towards that which 
tells against it, though the honesty with which he states the facts and 
arguments prevents this from constituting a serious blemish in his work. 
Thus, while he represents the catholics of Aquitaine as groaning under 
Arian tyranny and welcoming the Franks as deliverers, he treats all 
accusations of collusion as unfounded calumnies, and as a result is led 
into positions which appear contradictory. Again, he puts down Gregory’s 
story of the murder of the Ripuarian kings as legend, and that it is not 
literally true will certainly hardly be denied; but it is very difficult 
to believe that the kingdom fell to their Salic kinsman through an‘acci- 
dental extinction of the royal line. On the other hand, in the case of the 
Alamannian war and the baptism, M. Kurth’s prepossessions compel 
him to follow Gregory; but, though he makes out a plausible case against 
the attack of Dr. Krusch, he cannot make it probable that Gregory drew 
from any trustworthy source; a life of Remigius, written between 
533 and 592, can hardly be accepted as such. Moreover, he fails to notice, 
and the absence of a map prevents the fact from being apparent, that, if 
the Salic king fought against the Alamans before the annexation of the 
Ripuarian country, it can only have been as an ally of the Ripuarians ; but, 
even if this were not so, the statement (ii. 1) that after this war his kingdom 
was the largest in Europe would still be inexplicable. Certainly the war 
of 506, which, unlike that of 496, rests upon contemporary authority, 
cannot be thus explained. The difficulty arises, however, from Chloderic’s 
presence in the Gothic war, and, if we may suppose this statement to be 
due to some confusion and place the annexation.of the Ripuarian lands 
before 506, we solve not only this difficulty but possibly also the Burgundian 
enigma, for which M. Kurth does not suggest any solution ; the retreat and 
subsequent inactivity of the Franks may then have been due to Ripuarian 
defection. Where his prejudices do not apply, M. Kurth’s criticism is 
often acute and his suggestions worthy of all consideration. Thus his 
analysis of Gregory’s sources is excellent, and his identification of Chararic 
with the Toring king, and consequent dating of the annexation of the 
Salic kingdoms soon after the overthrow of Syagrius, is attractive. 
Further, he has, I think, proved that the Gothic war was undertaken in 
collusion with the emperor ; surely, however, Anastasius was not actuated 
by any visionary idea of recovering power in Gaul by keeping the bar- 
barians at strife, but by the more practical purpose of crushing the ally 
of his enemy, Theodoric. In earlier history M. Kurth is less successful, 
his account of the early fortunes of the Franks being largely vitiated by 
his use of the worthless statements in the Augustan history. 

Great stress is laid on the point which he has tried to prove in the 
Revue des Questions historiques, vol. lvii., that Franks and Romans were 
wholly merged into one people. For this he makes out a strong case, but he 
omits to deal with the difficulties arising from the principle of personal 
law as shown in the numerous codes, and once he even appears to sur- 
render his position by admitting (ii. 229) that law remained personal, 
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though how this is to be reconciled with the statement (ii. 223) that a 
man’s race could only be known by family traditions I am unable to 
understand. 

The utility of the book would be increased by a map and by a more 
liberal use of dates. Indices to each volume have been added in the new 
edition, but other headings besides proper names should have been — 
included. In conclusion, I note the following minor points. In i. 52, 
the statement that Aetius was of barbaric origin, though often made, 
is, I believe, without authority. M. Kurth is too fond of finding 
barbarians (especially Franks) among the Roman generals. P. 139, 
Gratian was killed in 883, and could not therefore have been watching 
games in 386. P.190, the Massagetai, whom M. Kurth seems to take 
for an actual tribe, is merely a pseudo-classical term for any Turanian 
people. In ii. 77, I can hardly think that Gregory means to say that 
Alaric was killed by the king’s own hand, and, if he does, it is somewhat 
uncritical to accept the statement. P. 280, Chlodoswintha was not the 
* queen of Italy’ in 561 or at any other time, but died before the Lombards 
entered the country in 568. E. W. Brooks. 


Eduard Winkelmann’s allgemeine Verfasswngsgeschichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von ALFRED WINKELMANN. (Leipzig: Dyk. 1901.) 


Ir was a happy thought which impelled the editor of this volume to 
publish his father’s favourite course of Jectures; for though it contains 
very little that is original in thought or novel as information, it bears 
witness to an immense range of reading and a sound critical faculty. 
Sketches of European history are plentiful; but sketches dealing entirely 
with the origin and growth of political constitutions in the leading 
European states are rare, and we know of none which cover precisely the 
same ground as this-volume. Commencing with an account of the political 
ideas of antiquity, it deals succinctly in twenty-seven chapters with the 
principal phases of constitutional development in Germany, France, 
England, Poland, Russia, Switzerland, until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The interests of the author lay in the direction of 
medieval history. Developments subsequent to the Reformation are dis- 
missed by him in seven chapters, and we shall not be far wrong in 
assuming that his purpose was to deal with the origin, growth, and decay 
of the political institutions of the Middle Age. From this point of view 
these lectures will be useful. They do not, except possibly in so far as 
they deal with Germany, supply all or nearly all the facts that will be 
needed by the student of any single constitution. But they furnish some 
data for those comparisons of constitutional development in different 
countries without which no special study of institutions can be made very 
interesting or valuable. 

The book is not easy reading. Winkelmann made no claim to be 
a stylist, and what is printed here is in all probability no more than the 
bare réswmé which he was in the habit of dictating to his class. Hence 
there is an excessive condensation ; many sentences and paragraphs will 
scarcely be intelligible to the most quick-witted of beginners. The con- 
nexion between the lectures considered as a series, or even between 
different parts of the same lecture, is not always obvious. There is 
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another fault which, we should imagine, must be attributed to the way in 
which the lectures were compiled. The editor tells us that they were 
delivered over and over again, and that on each repetition the author did his 
utmost to incorporate in them the results of the most recent researches. 
In consequence he seems to have excised from the first draft a good deal 
of matter which he doubtless considered elementary and superfluous, but 
which was none the less indispensable, if a due proportion and coherence 
were to be preserved. More advanced students will therefore find it to 
their advantage to look through his pages and note the theories which he 
discusses. But as a first guide and expositor of outlines he is not so 
satisfactory. 

He was more interested in origins than in fully developed institutions, 
and we are inclined to think that his knowledge becomes more and more 
limited the farther he advances beyond the Carolingian epoch. On 
German history, of course, he is always to be trusted. But so far as France 
and England, after the tenth century, are concerned, he does not seem 
completely at home in his subject. He has read many books, he has 
formed opinions on many controverted questions; but one cannot feel 
‘sure that his special disquisitions rest upon the foundation of accurate 
general knowledge. Thus, in dealing with England, he fails to realise 
the supreme importance, for the constitutional historian, of the reigns of 
Henry II and Edward I. He leaps from the treaty of Wallingford to 
Magna Carta, apparently without being conscious that he has omitted 
anything worthy of note. He is so much occupied with Simon de Mont- 
fort that he forgets to mention the parliamentary experiments and the 
legislative activity of Montfort’s great opponent and disciple. In the 
chapter on England in the seventeenth century there is an equally 
surprising omission : nothing is said about the development of the cabinet 
system. Nor are these the only defects in the English chapters. One 
has of course no right to complain that the author’s acquaintance with 
the modern school of English research is limited. It is less wonderful 
that a German historian should ignore the works of Professor Maitland 
or even Dr. Prothero’s ‘ Statutes and Documents,’ than that he should 
be acquainted with Gross’ ‘Gild Merchant’ and the ‘ Domesday 
Studies.’ But when he’calls Normandy a model state of the feudal type 
(p. 180), accepts the fable of the division of England by the Conqueror 
into 60,000 knight’s fees (p. 131), falls into mistakes concerning the 
origin of the jury (p. 186), finds the first mention of a firma burgi in 
Henry I’s charter to London (p. 213), and speaks as though the gild- 
merchant were rarely mentioned in charters before the thirteenth century 
(p. 214), one begins to doubt whether he has assimilated the ordinary 
authorities. 

French critics may have similar remarks to make upon the 
chapters which deal with medieval France. Winkelmann seems to 
follow in the main the excellent works of M. Luchaire, which are duly 
cited in his bibliographies, but not to improve the material which he 
borrows by his method, or want of method, in discussing it. The chapter 
on French feudalism is jejune and disjointed. We miss an account of the 
means by which the politique royale of the early Capets was worked out, 
though such an account, with the help of Viollet and Luchaire, could have 
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been easily compiled. Some of the space devoted to discussing the im- 
perial regalia and coronation ceremonies would have been more profitably 
devoted to explaining the importance of Philip Augustus and Louis IX. 
Finally it shows a defective sense of proportion, even in one who writes 
for German students, when the French communes are dismissed in four 
pages, and twenty-eight are devoted to German municipal institutions. 
The section which deals with the origin and the government of German 
towns is most valuable as a guide to the polemical literature of the subject. 
Those who have patience to grapple with Winkelmann’s cramped and 
allusive discussion of the leading theories and the latest evidence will be 
thoroughly rewarded for their trouble. But the ordinary student of the 
Middle Age has, after all, far more to learn from a study of the French 
commune than from its German counterpart. The relative importance 
of historical subjects is not to be measured by the amount of controversy 
which they happen to have produced. 

In short, this book will be used, but hardly for the purpose which the 
author intended it to serve. His interests are not so wide as his subject. 
His knowledge of foreign history is less thorough than we might expect 
from his reading. His chapters on German institutions may continue to 
be useful for a long while to come. Those on the institutions of other 
countries may be superseded without much difficulty. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


The County Palatine of Durham. (‘ Harvard Historical Studies.’ VIII.) 
By Gaimxuarp THomas Lapstey, Ph.D. (New York: Longmans. 
1900.) 

Harvarp University is fortunate in the possession of a fund for the 

publication of the results of historical research and of scholars of Dr. 

Lapsley’s stamp to take advantage of it. It is not altogether to our 

credit that the first full and critical study of so striking a phenomenon as 

the English medieval palatinate should be the work of an American 
historian. Dr. Lapsley’s contribution to the constitutional history of the 
middle ages in England is of the highest value and a model of thorough- 
ness and scholarly method. Based upon a vast mass of material mostly 
inedited, it combines ample reference to sources with orderly arrange- 
ment and lucid presentation. The origin and use of the term comes 
palatinus in England and the origin of the Durham franchise are first 
dealt with, and after a concise account has been given of the general 
nature of the fully developed regality of the bishop the bulk of the work 
is devoted to an elaborate study of the various institutions of the palatinate. 

The preliminary questions alluded to are not free from difficulty, and, as 

Dr. Lapsley differs more or less from all the views that have hitherto 

been put forth as to the origin of the episcopal regality, we should like to 

draw attention to some of the points at issue. There is no good ground 
for disputing the conclusion here arrived at that the expression comes 
palactt or palatinus did not get a firm footing in the legal terminology 

of England until the thirteenth century. Originally the title of a 

Merovingian officer whose duties corresponded to those of the Anglo- 

Norman chancellor, it had subsequently become localised in the kingdoms 

into which the empire of Charles the Great broke up, but in France at 
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all events it had not altogether lost its earlier application in the last half 
of the eleventh century. Baldwin of Flanders, for instance, assumed it 
when acting as regent for Philip I. To this French use of the term Dr. 
Lapsley would refer its application to Odo of Bayeux by Orderic Vitalis, the 
only writer before the thirteenth century who employs it in connexion 
with England. Orderic’s words certainly support the contention that 
Odo was so styled as regent (with William FitzOsbern) during William’s 
absence from England in 1067, but the palatinus Cantiae consul of one 
of the passages in Orderic introduces a difficulty which Dr. Lapsley evades 
rather than explains. The publication of Mr. Round’s ‘ Calendar of 
Documents preserved in France’ seems to have come too late to provide 
him with what he would naturally regard as a striking confirmation of 
his view. A gift which William made of some English land to the abbey 
of Holy Trinity at Rouen is described as due to the suggestion of 
William FitzOsbern qui erat comes palacii.' But here again a difficulty 
presents itself. The gift belongs to 1069, and there is no evidence that 
FitzOsbern acted as regent after 1067. It is practically certain too that 
as earl of Hereford he enjoyed privileges to which the term ‘ palatinate’ 
would in later times at all events have been applied. 

The question here raised does not, however, really concern us in dealing 
with the regality of Durham. The bishop of Durham was not a comes at all, 
and not until the thirteenth century did the close analogy of his position 
to that of the earl of Chester lead to the attribution to him of the status 
comitis palacii. The twra regalia of the bishop were undoubtedly ancient. 
How ancient and how originated, authorities have not been able to agree. 
Dr. Lapsley deals very summarily, and quite rightly so, with the common 
view that the bishop was invested with these powers by William the Con- 
queror to act as a buffer against the Scots. Butitis hardly fair to Bishop 
Stubbs to say that ‘ it is impossible to tell how he stands on this point.’ One 
of the passages to which we are referred is so compressed as to appear am- 
biguous, but the words ‘ created or suffered the continuance of great palatine 
jurisdictions’ are carefully guarded, and the second passage shows that 
he placed Durham in the latter category. The rejection of the theory of 
a Norman creation of the palatinate does not, as Dr. Lapsley proceeds to 
show, compel us to accept the view that it was instituted by the deliberate 
act of some Anglo-Saxon king, Alfred or another. A more accurate con- 
ception of Anglo-Saxon institutions will lead to the conclusion that the 
Durham franchise is a case of thai Zersplitterung of governmental 
powers which was so characteristic a feature of early England. 
But is it to be regarded as a survival of local independence or as 
the result of royal grants of immunity ? Mr. Page, in an article published 
some years back in ‘ Archaeologia,’ had recourse to the former alternative. 
In his view the palatinate of Durham was a survival of the independence 
of the ancient kingdom of Northumbria, which, he sought to show, 
remained almost intact even after its annexation by the West-Saxon kings. 
He laid stress upon the fact that as late as the thirteenth century the 
palatinate was merely described as a liberty within the county of 
Northumberland, and that its south-eastern corner, the wapentake of 
Sadberg, was actually part of the county down to the end of the twelfth. 


1 Calendar, p. 21. 
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His theory is that the special privileges of the Durham franchise dated 
from the union of the bishopric and the earldom of Northumberland in 
the hands of Walcher under William the Conqueror, the local independence 
of the earldom becoming attached thereafter to the lands of the see, which 
had down to that time formed an integral part of the county. This theory 
has the merit of attempting to provide a single explanation of all the 
Northumbrian regalities, but its weak point is that no adequate reason can 
be seen why the brief union of the earldom and the bishopric should 
have conferred such extensive privileges upon Walcher’s successors. 

Dr. Lapsley’s theory that the franchise originated in pre-Conquest im- 
munities bestowed with the lands granted to the see of St. Cuthbert is much 
more probable and is supported by evidence. There can be practically no 
doubt that even before the Norman Conquest these lands had ceased to 
form an integral part of the county of Northumberland, though even in the 
twelfth century there was still a debatable ground between the county and 
the franchise, and the homines Northumbrenses de comitatu claimed rights 
of hunting in the episcopal forests. Our information is too scanty to 
afford a full and clear picture of the franchises of St. Cuthbert and the 
machinery by which they worked at this early date. Probably at first they 
did not sensibly differ from those of other ecclesiastical liberties, such as 
the soke of Peterborough. But the wide extent of the ‘Dominium 8. 
Cuthberti ’ and its situation on a remote and dangerous border enabled 
a series of able and ambitious prelates to develop their regality into a 
palatinate whose only parallel was that of Chester. Yet even at its greatest 
height of power it did not technically rank as a county, since it was not 
an ancient shire, like Cheshire, but only a fragment of one, and its holders 
were not earls. For long too it did not include the whole of the district 
between Tyne and Tees which constitutes the present county. The south- 
eastern corner, the wapentake of Sadberg, was first acquired by Bishop 
Pudsey at the end of the twelfth century, until when it remained part and 
parcel of the county of Northumberland. Possibly this was not the only 
district between the two rivers which stood at first outside the franchise. 
The original status of the Balliol fief of Barnard Castle and the Bruce 
manors of Hart and Hartnesse is not quite clear, and we could wish that 
Dr. Lapsley had gone more fully into this. Itis true that in the four- 
teenth century the crown admitted the bishop’s rights over them in theory, 
while in practice treating them as fiefs held direct fromitself. But what 
was their position when first granted out to the two great rival 
families? We cannot, however, enter here into the many interesting points 
raised by Dr. Lapsley’s valuable treatise. Two apparent slips may be 
noted in conclusion. At p. 42 Hartlepool is said to be included in the 
manors of Hart and Hartnesse, but at p. 819 in Sadberg. A note on p. 60, 
on the disafforesting of the land between the Ouse and the Derwent in 
Yorkshire by Henry III, contains a puzzling statement that ‘ the Ouse and 
the Derwent include the greater part of the palatinate.’ Can Dr. Lapsley 
be confusing the Yorkshire Derwent with the more northern river of 
that name ? James Tarr. 
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The Commune of London, and other Studies. 
(Westminster: Constable. 1899.) 


Studies in Peerage and Family History. By J. H. Rounp. (West- 
minster: Constable. 1901.) 


By J. H. Rovunp. 


Tue title of ‘The Commune of London’ is not very informing, for only 
one of the fifteen essays that the work contains is devoted to discussing 
the particular subject. The others range over a great variety of topics 
from the settlement of the South-Saxons in the fifth century, to the battle 
of Bannockburn, and events connected with the coronation of Richard II. 
It is impossible, therefore, to treat the book as a whole, and, indeed, 
difficult to know where to begin. Mr. Round, however, is obviously of 
the opinion that his discoveries connected with the ‘ commune’ have the 
most interest, and so perhaps it will be best to devote most attention to 
these. 

The discoveries in question consist in bringing to light from a 
manuscript in the British Museum two documents, one of which 
speaks from 1198 and the other from 1205-6. In the earlier of these 
we purport to have set before us the terms of an oath, sworn to by 
the general body of the commune, and binding them to show due 
obedience to the mayor, the skivini, and the other probi homines of 
the city. In the latter we get the terms of another oath, which is 
described as being taken by a body of ‘twenty-four,’ presumably on their 
entry into office. Now several of the chroniclers mention the granting of 
the ‘commune’ in 1191, and the mayor first meets us in documents in the 
spring of 1193, but hitherto nothing has been known of the existence in 
London at any time of officers known as skivini (échevins) or probi 
homines, and not much of any council working with the mayor, though 
there is one reference in 1200-1 to a body of ‘ twenty-five.’ The questions, 
therefore, that arise are, When did these officials first come into being, and 
what were their relations to each other? The solution propounded by Mr. 
Round (p. 124) is that we have here ‘ a foreign organisation transplanted 
bodily to London’ on the granting of the commune in 1191, or immediately 
afterwards, an organisation ‘ wholly unconnected with the old and English 
system ;’ that accordingly we must look abroad for a model, and that we 
shall find this model in the constitution of the commune at Rouen, the 
capital of the continental dominions of the English crown. Fora ‘conclu- 
sive proof’ of these assertions Mr. Round refers us to the description of the 
government of Rouen contained in the document known as the ‘ [:tablisse- 
ments de Rouen.’ This shows us an administrative body called the 
‘Vingt-Quatre,’ composed of twelve eschevini and twelve consultores, 
assisting the mayor and annually elected. The headings too of the oath 
taken by these officers correspond roughly with the clauses of the oath 
ascribed to the London ‘twenty-four.’ Hence Mr. Round takes it for 
granted that there was a complete correspondence between the two 
organisations ; that in both cases the council comprised twelve échevins 
and twelve ‘ councillors,’ and that in London, as at Rouen, one of its chief 
duties was to administer justice. It follows too, if the model was faith- 
fully copied, that the ‘twenty-four’ had nothing to do with the wards 
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or the aldermen, but were elected by the city as a whole, though Mr. 
Round admits that we cannot ‘ define the franchise.’ 

This outline of Mr. Round’s argument, though it necessarily is too 
brief to do the argument justice, sufficiently shows the nature of the new 
chapter that Mr. Round considers he has added to the story of the develop- 
ment of London. ‘The question is, is he justified in claiming (p. 239) that 
the evidence he adduces amounts to a ‘conclusive proof’ that ‘ London 
possessed in 1193 a fully developed commune of the continental pattern,’ 
or even, if this were to be admitted, that the origin of the organisation 
was as he supposes ? 

We hardly think that he has proved either point, and certainly not 
the former. For surely the chief feature of a fully developed commune 
was the annual election of the officials ; but where is the evidence before 
1215 that either the mayor or the skivini or the probi homines were 
annually elected, or even elected at all? The chief fact that we know 
about the first mayor of London is that he was mayor for life, and there 
is nothing to show that he was not appointed by the crown in the first 
instance, and maintained in office by the crown’s authority ; and, if the 
mayor, why not the lesser officials? Then again, why should John 
specially issue a charter in 1215 granting the Londoners the right to elect 
their mayor annually, if they had already enjoyed the privilege of election 
as regards both the mayor and his council for over twenty years? Surely, 
too, if the commune was as well established and developed in 1198 as 
Mr. Round supposes, it is a little odd to find that both John’s charters to 
London in 1199 and 1215, like the charters of Henry I and Henry II, are 
grants to the citizens merely and not to the mayor. Then as to the 
origin of the skivini and probi homines, it is certainly not necessary to 
assume that they were borrowed from Rouen because a parallel to them 
can befound there. chevins were common enough elsewhere in France, 
Flanders, and Germany, and it is not improbable that analogies could also 
be found elsewhere for the probi homines. The parallel, too, between 
London and Rouen, as Mr. Round admits, is not complete; for an 
essential feature of the Rouen organisation was the body of electors, the 
centum pares, and of these we have as yet no trace in London, either at 
this time or later. Then again it is not by any means conclusive that 
the skivini were of foreign origin because in the document they are 
described by a foreign name, or that something like them had not existed 
all along in London, though, owing to the scantiness of our materials, 
we have no reference tothem. Already before the Conquest, as Domesday 
proves, there were officials in some towns practically occupying the 
position of the continental échevins, and their number, where noted, is 
recorded to have been twelve. But if Chester, Lincoln, Cambridge, and 
Stamford had their iwdices, or ‘lawmen,’ in 1066 it is quite possible that 
London had also. Anyhow it is quite clear that, whether mentioned or 
not, all towns, at the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, must have had 
some organisation for performing the duties carried out in Cambridge or 
Lincoln by the ‘lawmen,’ and there is no reason (except the argument 
from the silence of the documents, which is no argument) for supposing 
that, whatever it was, it was swept away by the Normans. The skivini 
of 1198 may, therefore, so long as there is no positive proof against it, be 
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quite well assigned to an English origin, so far as their office and duties 
are concerned, and only their name be foreign; and even this foreign 
touch may only be due to the document that brings them before us being 
penned by a writer of foreign extraction. These suggestions are, of 
course, not made under the impression that they are any more convincing, 
or even as plausible, as Mr. Round’s hypothesis, but merely to emphasise 
the position that Mr. Round’s explanation, valuable and suggestive as it 
is, is only an hypothesis and not the ‘ proof’ he claims it to be. 

Another case, where Mr. Round speaks confidently, but where quite a 
different explanation of the facts from the one he suggests seems equally 
possible, occurs in another part of the essay on the commune, in a section 
dealing with the changes in the amount of the ferm of London and 
Middlesex, which, as the Pipe Rolls show, took place in the years 1174- 
1176. The facts are as follows: Down to 1178 the ferm accounted for 
amounts to 547]. a year, but in 1174 the crown substituted its own 
custodes for the sheriff, and the ferm immediately dropped to 2387. In 
1175 it remained at the lower figure, but in 1176, on a sheriff once more 
taking charge of the county, it again leapt up to the 547/. formerly exacted. 
How are these changes to be explained ? Mr. Round sees in them (p. 282) 
a heavy loss to the crown, submitted to in order to reward the Londoners 
for remaining loyal during the great feudal revolt, and also a proof that the 
sheriffs were the victims of extortion. But is it not possible that the 
explanation is rather to be sought in the Pipe Roll of 1173? Here we 
find the citizens furnishing a donwm of 666/. (1,000 marks), which if 
added to the two sums of 288/. collected in 1174 and 1175 by the custodes, 
makes up a total of 1,132/., or slightly more than the sum which would 
have been realised if the ferm had never been altered and no donwm 
levied. In other words, what we have todo with is not a loss to the 
crown or a relief to the citizens, but a case of the crown, to meet its 
difficulties, getting a large part of its income from London two years in 
advance, and at the same time by means of its custodes taking not only 
the value of the ferm but also the sheriff’s profits as well, when collecting 
the balance. 

For advancing the study of English institutions the papers of most 
value, next after the paper on the commune, are probably those dealing 
with ‘ the origin of the exchequer ’ and ‘ the marshalship of England.’ In 
the first of these Mr. Round turns the lens of criticism on to the historical 
statements made in the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario,’ and shows good reason 
for thinking that the author was not free from the effects of family 
pride, with the result that he tends to exaggerate the changes made in 
the exchequer organisation under Henry I by the founder of his house. 
This is particularly noticeable in what the ‘ Dialogus’ has to say about the 
origin of the ‘blanch ferm’ and the firma comitatus. Both these are 
claimed by Nigel as novelties under Henry I, but both can be traced in 
Domesday as existing before the Conquest. More than ever, in fact, the 
evolution of the exchequer is seen to be a gradual process and not the 
result of any one set of reforms. For its original germ we must look to 
the treasury at Winchester before the Conquest, and it was at Winchester, 
and not at Westminster, that many of its practices first took shape. The 
transfer to Westminster was only very gradually effected, the treasure 
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being kept at Winchester even as late as 1180, when there is evidence of 
a Winchester audit of the treasury accounts taking place distinct from the 
exchequer audit at Westminster. Similarly with some of the exchequer 
officials, their history seems connected with Winchester rather than 
Westminster, their salaries consisting of the rents of estates in Wiltshire 
and Hampshire, which they held in serjeanty. 

Mr. Round obtains these results by an ingenious piecing together of 
many small scraps of evidence, and he uses the same method to very good 
purpose in tracing the history of the marshalship. Since Camden’s time 
the notion has been prevalent that there were originally two offices, ‘ the 
marshal of England’ and ‘the marshal of the household,’ which subse- 
quently became united. Mr. Round, however, clearly shows that there 
was never more than one office, and that the mistake has arisen from an 
error in the account that has come down to us of the claims made to 
perform the duties of the office at the coronation of Richard II. In this 
the daughter of Thomas de Brotherton is represented as claiming to do 
the service, as her predecessor, Gilbert Marshal, earl of Strigul, had done 
it at the coronation of Henry II. But there never was such a person in 
1154 as Gilbert Marshal, earl of Strigul, and Mr. Round has no difficulty 
in showing that the reference really should have been to the coronation of 
Queen Eleanor in 1286. Hence there is no longer any reason for 
asserting that in Henry II’s day the Clares as well as the Bigods were 
holders of the marshal’s office. In tracing the subsequent fortunes of 
this office Mr. Round comes to the conclusion that the title ‘ earl 
marshal,’ as opposed to ‘ marshal’ simply, was first conferred by a grant, 
which he has brought to light, dated January 1386 ; and this enables him 
to illustrate the indirect uses to which his researches may be put. For it 
is by this new title that the marshal is referred to in the ‘ Modus tenendi 
Parliamentum,’ and consequently Mr. Round claims that the date of this 
famous document, which has never been settled, cannot be earlier than 
1886. In fact he concludes that it may most probably be assigned to 
the constitutional crisis in that year, from the prominent part given to 
the constable, the steward, and the marshal in the document, all three of 
whom were at that time leaders of the opposition to the crown. 

Turning now to the articles that bear less directly on the growth of 
our institutions, the one that has the most importance is probably that 
entitled ‘The Great Inquest of Service, 1212.’ This inquest, though com- 
pilations from the returns to it form a large part of the matter both of 
the ‘ Red Book of the Exchequer’ and the ‘Testa de Neville,’ has not 
hitherto attracted the attention it deserves. In fact it has hardly been 
apprehended that there was a great inquest at this date; for the entries 
in the ‘Testa’ are undated and sandwiched in between other returns of a 
much later date, while those in the ‘ Red Book’ are not assigned by their 
heading exclusively to the year 1212, but to both the twelfth and thirteenth 
years of John’s reign. Mr. Round’s first object then is to show that 
there was really only one inquiry, made in return to a writ dated 1 June 
1212, which is still extant, and ordered to be completed by 25 June. In 
this enterprise Mr. Round would appear to get rather the better of 
Mr. Hall, who, in his edition of the ‘Red Book’ for the Rolls series, 
speaks as if there were two, if not more, inquests. But the point 
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cannot be finally settled till the returns have been carefully collated ; nor, 
even if it were, need we maintain that the compilers of the versions of this 
inquest found in the ‘ Testa’ and the ‘ Red Book’ drew their matter solely 
from the one source, and never filled up lacunae from other official records 
in their possession, if it was necessary. Mr. Round seems inclined to 
assert this, but some, for instance, of the Cambridgeshire returns in the 
‘ Red Book ’ (pp. 524-80) seem only explicable on the opposite theory. For 
among these we find inserted a list of the knights holding in Cambridge- 
shire of the honour of Richmond, among whom are Roger de Tornes, 
holding one fee in Wyken, and William de la Mare holding three fees in 
Wood Ditton. Two pages further on, however, we are informed that 
Hugo Malebise holds the Wyken fee, and Thomas de Valoniis the three in 
Ditton, and it is quite possible to show from other evidence that the two 
latter were really the tenants in 1212, and that the other names are those 
of their predecessors, a not improbable explanation of the repetition being 
that, though the compilers had some information for Wood Ditton and 
Wyken for 1212, they had no information for the Richmond fief as a 
whole, and so inserted another return of an earlier date, which to some 
extent fills the gap, but only partially, and which is in conflict with other 
statements they have inserted in their compilation. 

Having argued that there was only one inquest, Mr. Round next 
discusses the comparative importance of the two versions of the returns 
that have survived, maintaining that the one in the ‘ Testa’ is by far the 
most valuable. But surely there is no need for the comparison. The 
two are obviously complementary, neither being free from lacunae or 
mistakes, and if the inquest is ever to be understood it will only be by 
collating and combining the two. The ‘ Testa,’ indeed, is better spelt and 
has more detailed returns, but, on the other hand, the ‘ Red Book ’ gives us 
returns for eleven counties where the ‘ Testa’ is entirely silent. It would 
seem also as if the object of the compilers in either case was somewhat 
different ; for in the writ of 1 June we find that practically two distinct 
inquisitions were ordered, one setting forth the fees that were held of the 
crown in capite, and the other a statement of what tenements, formerly 
held by the crown, had been alienated, and to whom they had been 
granted ; but in the ‘Red Book’ very little is reproduced of the returns 
under the second category, whereas the special feature of the ‘ Testa’ is 
that it devotes a great deal of space to them, and reproduces the returns 
in many instances in full, hundred by hundred, just as they were sworn 
to by the local jurors. This last point is interesting, as it shows that at 
any rate the second part of the inquisition was made in the same way as 
was the Domesday survey, a conclusion which is in harmony with a 
reference to it in the ‘ Annals of Waverley,’ where it is spoken of as made 
per singulos hundredos. But it does not seem clear that in all the coun- 
ties the first part of the inquiry was made in the same way; nor would 
it need to be, for the sheriffs had made frequent returns before as to the 
number of the fees in their districts, and ‘must have had the information 
ready to hand, except, perhaps, for here and there an occasional new 
infeofment. 

Space forbids us to follow Mr. Round much further, though there is 
much that is interesting and of value in the other papers, especially in 
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the two devoted to the conquest of Ireland and the authenticity of the 
Bull ‘ Laudabiliter,” and in that on ‘London under Stephen,’ where he 
traces the existence of a succession of ‘justiciars’ of the city. His ex- 
posure, in the first essay, of the untrustworthiness of Kemble’s list, 
professing to give the English place-names ending in ‘ing,’ is also 
important, but we cannot follow him in his theory that place-names 
ending in ‘ham’ indicate an earlier settlement than place-names 
ending in ‘ton.’ This theory is only supported by evidence drawn 
from the distribution of the names in Sussex and Essex, and 
Mr. Round does not seem to be aware that the suffix ‘ham’ is not 
always to be interpreted as meaning a ‘home,’ but in many cases 
represents the Anglo-Saxon ‘him,’ meaning a ‘meadow.’ As part of 
his argument is based on the ‘ hams’ being on the rivers, this distinction 
is obviously of some importance. 

Most of the eleven essays which make up the ‘ Studies in Peerage and 
Family History’ appeal more to the general public or the genealogist than 
to the student of history proper. Their main object is to expose the 
methods of the Heralds’ College both in the past and in the present, 
and by the examination of actual instances to show how difficulties have 
been glozed over, and what little faith can be placed in many famous 
pedigrees that have been duly certified by the heralds and long ac- 
cepted both by the families in question and by the public. This makes 
entertaining reading, but it must not be thought that because of this Mr. 
Round is not very thorough in his work. On the contrary he is obviously 
very much in earnest, and we feel that we are following the guidance ofa 
master as he points out ruthlessly all the weak spots in one pedigree 
after another. Incidentally, too, much side light is thrown on his- 
torical problems. For instance, one of the pedigrees that Mr. Round 
deals with is that of a family claiming descent from the Stewarts of Scot- 
land, and Mr. Round utilises this opportunity not only to demolish their 
claim, but also as a peg on which to hang an inquiry into the true origin 
of Alan Fitz Flaald, from whom the kings of Scotland descended. This 
is made completely plain, Flaald being identified beyond any possibility 
of a doubt as one of the sons of Alan the dapifer or steward of Dol, thus 
showing that the ancestors of the Scottish house were already ‘ stewards * 
in Brittany before ever they came to Britain. Similarly the descent of 
the family of Ballon leads Mr. Round to discuss a number of points in the 
history of the conquest of South Wales, and it is only to be regretted that 
the subject is not treated more systematically. Mr. Round, however, 
would doubtless reply that it is only by following up the clues afforded by 
family history, and tracing the members of a house by their benefactions 
to religious houses from manor to manor, that he is able to obtain so much 
new material from nooks and corners where it would not otherwise be 
searched for, and that consequently it would be wasting time for him to 
throw his results into a more easily intelligible shape, which after all can 
be done by others. 

Quite another field of research is opened in the paper on ‘ Henry VIII 
and the Peers.’ In this the attempt is made to work out the process in 
detail by which the decided clerical majority in the house of lords ‘was 
done away with, and a decided lay majority substituted in its place. 
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This is usually attributed to the removal of the abbots in 1539 on the 
dissolution of the monasteries, but Mr. Round’s calculations, if admitted, 
show that for ten years before this date the lay majority had already 
existed. The question then is, was the shifting of the balance accidental, 
or was it due to an intentional action taken by the king to get over the 
opposition of the spiritual peers to the reform legislation of 1529-36? 
Mr. Round maintains that there is sufficient reason for holding the latter 
view, and that the seven new barons created in 1529 were expressly added 
to the 44 lay peers already existing, in order to get alay majority over the 
50 spiritual peers. The weak point about this is the smallness of the 
majority attained—namely, a majority of one—for if it was designed to 
shift the balance surely it would have been done more effectively. It is 
true that the lay majority was subsequently increased to four in 1534, 
but it is evident that even so, as all the 104 peers never attended, there 
could be no certainty which way the voting would go in an emergency. 

W. J. CorBert. 


St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. 
(London : Eliot Stock. 1901.) 


Miss GRAHAM was well advised in taking the Gilbertine order as the 
subject of her first monastic monograph, for as the only order which took 
its origin in and was peculiar to England, and as one of the orders of 
‘double’ monasteries, it has a twofold claim on the interest of English 
readers. The story can be dealt with, too, in reasonable compass, for the 
order was not large, rich, or learned, and the cartularies and registers of 
its houses are neither numerous nor unwieldy. Major Poynton’s papers 
on the Sempringham charters have opportunely prepared the way, and of 
the other twenty-five houses only one has bequeathed us a considerable 
register—that of Malton, which has been freely drawn upon by Miss 
Graham. No visitation records exist (the order was exempt from episcopal 
visitation), and the literary obscurity of the Gilbertines encouraged no one 
to make bulky collections of biographical notes for the history of the 
order. The chief source is the life of St. Gilbert, by one of his canons 
who knew him well, and the long and detailed but somewhat confused 
rules and institutes for the canons, the nuns, the lay brethren, and 
lay sisters. Miss Graham briefly summarises the rule from the version in 
the ‘Monasticon,’ not neglecting some necessary enlargements from 
the manuscript which was used for that edition. For the rest the 
scattered references in the chronicles, the criticisms of Walter Map, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and others, the occasional entries in the calendars 
of patent and close rolls and papal registers, and the records of the 
dissolution, yield a rather fragmentary collection of notes which have been 
industriously pieced together. An appendix of extracts from Mr. St. John 
Hope’s paper on the interesting excavations at Watton, and better still his 
ground-plan, serve to bring the arrangements for a double house before the 
eye. As the poverty of the Gilbertines prevented the order from leaving 
any great architectural memorial, this curious ground-plan, saved to us 
by the earth itself, has a moral of its own. The book is further illus- 
trated with photographs of some of the houses that have been converted 
to other uses, and of some of the Gilbertine churches, all of humble 
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character, which still stand. St. Gilbert, adopting largely the Cistercian 
rules, was in favour of a stern simplicity, and though at one time the canons 
seemed likely to earn a Cistercian reputation as sheep farmers, no very 
vast wealth seems to have acccrued to any of the houses, tempting the 
canons to give the rule a wide interpretation. Save for the enduring 
interest that must always surround the story of St. Gilbert himself and 
his method of organisation, the history of the order is curiously tame. 
Whatever scandals we have record of took place in the founder's 
lifetime, and Miss Graham gives the references, but refrains from all 
comment. After St. Gilbert’s death the White Canons maintained, it 
would seem, a very placid existence. Having no great architectural 
aspirations, there was no need for wonder-working relics. Of their 
financial dealings in connexion with the wool trade little seems to be 
known, but the allusions in John’s reign to ‘cloth of Sempringham ’ 
(apparently a good quality of stuff) would show, perhaps, that the sheep 
farming of the canons had led to the starting of a weaving industry. 

In education, where the founder had shown himself so conspicuously 
successful, his followers played no important part. The canons were 
forbidden to teach any boys other than novices, lest the work should 
interfere with their care for the nuns, and in 1228 the order was forbidden 
to admit any girls to be nurtured or taught who did not intend to become 
nuns. But the canons, whose convents were nearly all in the eastern 
counties, had their house for students at Cambridge, and St. Edmund’s 
was well endowed with acre strips in the Cambridge fields. The only 
named writer of the order was Robert Mannyng ‘of Brunne,’ and he 
translated from the French. His versification of Langtoft and his 
rendering of the ‘ Manuel des Pechiez,’ with the anonymous French con- 
tinuation, written at Sempringham, of the ‘Livere de Reis de Brittanie, 
1280-1326,’ is the total literary output, so far as isknown. Sempringham 
alone occurs in the list of libraries made by ‘ Boston of Bury.’ It wasa rule 
of the order that Latin should not be spoken by the nuns except in case of 
necessity, but the unlettered—those who had no knowledge of the holy 
offices—had to join the ranks of the lay sisters. The rule contemplates 
the employment of the canons in literary labours of some sort—they were 
permitted to enter the common room to dry their parchments at the fire 
—and it is not safe to conclude, as the author does, that writing was in 
any way discouraged, because the rule orders that there shall be no secret 
writing and no hiring of writers. 

Here and there Miss Graham’s book seems to call for some pruning, 
here and there for expansion. A far fuller account of the rule should have 
been presented, for it would yield a rich harvest of information for those who 
cannot read the rule in the shape in which the ‘ Monasticon ’ presents it. 
Some statement, too, was to be expected as to the relations of St. 
Gilbert’s order to its predecessor and prototype, that of Fontevrault, as 
also to Norbert’s Premonstratensians, who at one time seemed likely to 
rank among the orders of double monasteries. The points of resemblance 
between men so nearly contemporary as Robert of Arbrissel and Gilbert 
of Sempringham are not to be ignored. Gilbert’s debt to the Augus- 
tinians and his debt to the Cistercians should be traced out through the 
rule. A map showing the situations of the houses, or a list of them, and 
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a statement of their relative importance at the dissolution would have 
been useful additions. There is a reference in Hardy’s ‘Catalogue’ to a 
manuscript of the Sempringham annals, giving all the priors from the 
foundation to 1896, which one would fain have seen followed up. Space 
for all this could have been found by the excision of some discursive 
historical narrative which is but slightly connected with the order’s 
history. Some small errors show a want of care in matters that are 
merely incidental to the main theme. Boston was not a fen monastery ; 
Geoffrey Fitz Piers did not marry the sister of Geoffrey de Mandeville ; 
Vermuyden did not drain the fens in the sixteenth century ; there was no 
hospital of Corpus Christi at Cambridge ; Waleran was count of Meulan, 
not Mellun. Mary Bateson. 


Réles Gascons. Transcrits et publiés par CHartes BEmont. Tome II. 

1278-1290. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1900.) 
Tose interested in Anglo-Gascon history have long been anxiously ex- 
pecting the remainder of M. Bémont’s edition of the ‘ Gascon Rolls’ of the 
reigns of Henry III and Edward I, the first part of which, noticed in 
vol. xii. pp. 344-6 of the English Historical Review, was published in 
1896. Though properly only a supplement to Michel’s imperfect labours, 
this instalment showed all scholars how fortunate a thing it was that an 
editor of M. Bémont’s rare qualifications should have been entrusted with 
their publication. It is, however, a disappointment to have had to wait 
for five years before any of Edward’s Rolls have been published. Andeven 
now we get only the text of the Rolls down to 1290, with a rather ominous 
reminder that the editor is not responsible for the long delay and a hint 
that the completion of the work is still peut-étre lointaine. May we 
express a very devout hope that the whole of Edward’s Roll will soon 
see the light? As M. Bémont’s own introduction, apparatus, and index 
for the whole of Edward’s Rolls are reserved until the whole of the text 
is published, it is perhaps a rash thing to say very much about the value 
and importance of the documents which are before us. But this welcome 
addition to our texts gives a fresh reason for associating oneself with the 
reviewer of the earlier portion of M. Bémont’s labours in speaking very 
emphatically as to the excellent method, the unfailing accuracy, and the 
scholarly precision which are to be found in the editor’s work. M. 
Bémont’s vigilance seems never to fail. Here and there a document has 
strayed from its right place and is registered in the wrong year of the 
king’s reign. M. Bémont’s extraordinary care and profound knowledge 
of the period at once enable him to detect the error and in a brief note to 
show conclusively the real date of the entry. Thus he has found in the 
last roll of 17 Ed. I several important relics of the missing roll of 16 Ed. I. 
But the best instance of his skill is the conclusive proof that the roll 
hitherto regarded as 10 Ed. I on the faith of a modern manuscript note on 
the parchment is the missing roll for the part of the second and third 
years of the reign. 

Not less admirable is M. Bémont’s skill in the identification of place- 
names. The towns and villages of southern France, which have been 
such stumbling-blocks to most English editors, have no terrors for him. 
Here and there he confesses himself baffled, as, for example, by the 
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mysterious ‘ Baa,’ in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, a bastide whose 
limits are partly known, but whose exact site has not been located ; or by 
another bastide, Saint Osbert, whose situation can only be defined as pew 
éloignée de Langon, but whose founder was certainly not the seneschal 
Osbert, as M. Curie Seimbres' seems to have thought. With regard to 
the bastide of Baa, which Curie-Seimbres does not mention, and whose 
name first occurs in a casual reference in 1289, is it not possible that the 
name, a well-known corruption for ‘ Bath,’ was given by or in honour 
of Robert Burnell, Edward’s famous minister, of whose mission to Gascony 
in 1278 along with Otto of Granson this volume gives copious particulars ? 
Unluckily the numerous foundation charters of bastides given in this 
volume do not include that of ‘ Baa.’ 

M. Bémont has been nearly as successful in his identification of 
English as of Gascon place-names. The doubtful ones that I have 
noticed are both few and unimportant. On p. 30 ‘Stanstede’ is not 
Stanstead in Kent, but a mistake for Banstead in Surrey, as is shown in 
Mr. Gough’s recent ‘ Itinerary of Edward I’ (i. 71), whose view is con- 
firmed by the previous and subsequent movements of the king. Comté 
de Flint as a description of Rhuddlan is, of course, accurate in modern 
phrase, but it is perhaps regrettable that M. Bémont follows the doubtful 
example of our own Record Office officials in locating places in counties 
that at the time did not exist. On p. 84 ‘ Wydindon’ is clearly With- 
ington in Gloucestershire, and not, as M. Bémont says, Widdington in 
Essex. On p. 2 there is a wrong reference to Peckham’s Letters: lettre I. 
should be lettre IJ. It may also be worth while to place on record a 
correction in M. Bémont’s earlier volume which escaped the notice of his 
reviewer. On p. 155 of the supplement to Tome I ‘Pervethelac’ is 
ingeniously but unhappily identified with Llantilio Pertholey, near White 
Castle, in the modern Monmouthshire, It should, of course, be ‘ Per- 
veddwlad,’ the district of the well-known Four Cantreds of the vale of 
Clwyd, in North-east Wales. 

M. Bémont tells us that Edward’s Gascon rolls are nearly complete. 
It is very unfortunate, however, that there are two bad lacunae in the rolls, 
and doubly unlucky that these gaps should occur at the time of Edward’s 
two chief visits to Gascony. Of the first of these M. Bémont speaks 
rather too lightly. Il n’y en a point, he says, powr la premiére année, ow 
le roi était encore en Palestine. As a matter of fact Edward left 
Palestine only a few weeks before his father’s death, the news of which 
first came to him in Sicily. He spent the greater part of the first 
year of his reign in Italy, in France, and in Gascony itself. In August 
1273 he moved from Paris to the south, and was at Saintes by the 27th of 
the month.? He remained in Gascony until June 1274, a date which 
carries us half through the second year of his reign. The first entry in 
the rolls of 2 Edward I is on 12 Nov. 1274. It is a great pity that 
the acts of the king during the war of Limoges and the war of Béarn are 
thus destined to remain in obscurity. Even the itinerary of Edward 
during that year is very imperfectly known. To Mr. Gough it is almost 
absolutely unknown, but from French chroniclers and other sources Mr. 


' Essai sur les Bastides, p. 243. 
? Langlois, Philippe le Hardi, p. 75. 
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Gough’s somewhat limited researches can largely be added to. If an 
itinerary of Edward is to be made complete, it must not simply be compiled 
from the English public records, but from all available sources of informa- 
tion. For instance, the minute details of Edward’s whereabouts almost 
from day to day during his visit to the Limousin in May and June 1274 
can be got from the ‘Maius Chronicon Lemovicense,’ published in the 
twenty-first volume of Bouquet. But Mr. Gough only knows vaguely of a 
visit to Limoges from two or three references in the ‘ Foedera,’ and there 
is a strange contrast between the precision of M. Bémont’s identification 
of place-names and the haphazard guesses of the English scholar. 

The other chief lacuna in the Gascon Rolls is equally regrettable. It 
includes the earliest part of the long visit paid by Edward to the south in 
the years 1286 to 1289. For April 1286 to February 1288 we have, I 
think, no Gascon acts of Edward. For the greater part of 1288 we have 
only those which the vigilance of M. Bémont has detected as enro” 1 in 
the 17th, instead of the 16th, year of the king. But we have a compen- 
sation in the important roll of 17 Ed. I, the last year of the king’s 
sojourning in Gascony. It is by far the longest roll in the volume, and 
bears wonderful testimony to the king’s energy and many-sided activity. 
Its fulness makes us regret the more the loss of the rolls for the 15th 
and 16th years. From the elaborate roll of 17 Ed. I a full itinerary of 
Edward can be drawn, and Mr. Gough has well employed the manuscript 
roll in his careful itinerary for that year. As I have already remarked on 
the limitations of Mr. Gough’s work, it is but fair to add cordial testimony 
to the care with which he has laboriously got from the manuscript roll 
nearly all that can be learned from the printed roll now before us. It is 
only when we get to ‘the case of the entries of acts of the previous year 
on the roll of 17 Ed. I that Mr. Gough goes astray, and even here he has 
once or twice found out for himself what M .Bémont has now proved 
conclusively. But the Aquitanian identifications of Mr. Gough are quite 
terrible in their badness. A true and complete itinerary of Edward 
during his foreign journeys still remains to be done. 

An important feature of this volume is the rich series of charters 
of bastides. So greatly was Edward smitten by the characteristic 
Stidtegriindungsfieber of his age, that on one day he founded four 
bastides. His work was made the simpler by giving all these new towns 
absolutely identical institutions. And no sooner was the Agenais handed 
over to him by the treaty of 1279 than a new crop of foundations in that 
district attests the continued activity of the king and his seneschal. But it 
will be well to wait until the whole of the rolls of the reign are published 
before speaking of these at length. 

Other points strongly illustrated in the volumes are the frequency of 
appeals from Edward’s Gascon subjects to the court of Paris, and the 
strong and not always very legitimate means taken by Edward to 
frighten or bribe appellants into being content with his own courts. The 
factions of the Gascon nobles and townsmen, the ending of Bordeaux 
feuds by the almost compulsory intermarriages of the leaders of rival 
parties, the taking into the king’s hands of the mayoralties of Dax and 
Bordeaux in a way that served as precedents for Edward’s famous inter- 
ruption of the liberties of London, the persistence with which Edward 
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continued to find offices and heiresses in Gascony for the Savoyard friends 
of his youth, his long and disturbed relations with Gaston of Béarn—these 
and many other similar points are amply illustrated in the new material 
provided for us by M. Bémont. If Arnold de Gavaston was, as is 
generally thought, the father of Piers Gaveston, we learn on p. 291 that 
the wife of Arnold, and therefore the probable mother of the future 
favourite, was Claremonde, lady of Marsan (dept. Gers, arr. Auch), and 
that she was dead before 1289, leaving a daughter for whose maintenance 
Edward made liberal provision in that year (no. 975, p. 291). Itis charac- 
teristic that Mr. Dodge, the recent biographer of Gaveston, to whom these 
facts were partially known, speaks of Arnold’s wife as ‘ called Lady Marcia 
while she lived.’ The Latin is ‘Domina Marciani.’ 

M. Bémont has in this edition rendered a real service to English and 
French historians alike. We wait with impatience for the conclusion of 
his labours. T. F. Tour. 


Lettres Secrétes et Curiales du Pape Jean XXII (1816-1334) relatives 
a la France, extraites des Registres du Vatican par AuGuste CouLon. 
Fasc. I-III. (Bibliothéque des Kcoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome.) 
(Paris: Fontemoing. 1900-1901.) 


Tue grand enterprise of the French school at Rome marches onward 
with extending front. Although but one of the twelve distinct series of 
registers of thirteenth-century popes has been as yet brought to 
completion, nearly all are well advanced, and the school has energies to 
spare for the development of a new plan of campaign, in which the first 
movement is now revealed. If not quite on the same level of magnificence 
as the scheme for the earlier registers, that adopted for the fourteenth- 
century popes will still be an object of despairing envy to subjects of 
less liberal governments. The documents published or calendared in the 
present series are to be those relating to French affairs only, but it is not 
only to French historical students that access to them will be indispensable, 
for there cannot be any question as to the importance of the documents 
contained in them, and the period is one that has suffered in some measure 
from neglect. The fortunes of the sons of Philip the Fair possibly lacked 
interest to writers of the old dynastic school. Yet it seems a mistake to 
suppose these princes lacking in individuality. There are indications of 
rather definite lines of policy in their conduct, though the brevity of their 
reigns prevented any clear development of results. The pope, on the 
other hand, still suffers from the naturally unsympathetic treatment of 
Italian chroniclers, and the interest of his modern biographers has been 
rather in the quarrel with the Fraticelli than in his relation to France- 
But the part played by John in the intricate family quarrels and negotia- 
tions, which were necessary to the firm establishment of Philip V on the 
French throne, is worthy of study, and the subject occupies a very large 
space in the three parts now issued, which comprise the first four years of 
his pontificate. On the whole we gather that the vigorous action of 
Philip as prince, by which the sacred college had been persuaded to end 
the abeyance of the papacy, found its reward in a tactful support afforded 
by the new pontiff to Philip as regent and as king. In the first stage of 
Philip’s rule, while he acted as regent, until the queen dowager, his sister- 
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in-law, should be delivered, we have a dispensation granted for the marriage 
of the queen’s son or daughter, as the case might be, with Philip’s 
daughter or son. When the birth and death of the infant king John had 
made this means of securing Philip’s authority useless, a worse chaos 
began, but the pope continued active on Philip’s side. Besides a multitude 
of letters in which he admonished the various princes of the houses of 
France, Valois, and Burgundy of their duty to their chief, and expounded 
the blessings of peace and unity, substantial aid was given, as well in the 
instructions to the nwntit who were ordered to assist at the conference, as 
in the pope’s consistent policy in regard to matrimonial dispensations. 
Applications for these were frequent, both as a means of reconciliation 
between Philip and his possible rivals, and asa means of cementing 
alliances of the rivals among themselves. By means of the double 
marriage arranged with Burgundy Philip was able to induce that house 
to waive the substantial claims of their ward, the daughter of Louis X, to 
the sovereignty, if not of France, at least of Navarre and Champagne, so 
the dispensation is readily accorded. A subsequent treaty of marriage 
between a daughter of Philip and a son of the comte de Nevers was 
necessary to the final arrangement of a protracted dispute with Flanders, 
in which much astuteness on the Flemish side is met by strong powers 
of coercion given to the papal nuncio, and here too dispensation is readily 
given. On the other hand applications by the comte de Valois to ally 
his house with that of Nevers or that of Artois are as consistently refused. 
For the details of all this scheming, complicated as it is by intrigues 
against Philip’s minister Henri de Sully, and disputes with the queen 
dowager, the letters now first printed are indispensable. Among many 
other subjects dealt with are the conspiracy against the pope in 1317, 
plans for a crusade which actually got as far as the formation of a joint 
Franco-papal squadron of ten galleys—though this was promptly disposed 
of to the king of Naples—and ecclesiastical reorganisation consequent on 
the formation of the archbishopric of Toulouse. Gascon affairs occupy 
much space, but these letters are mostly to be found in the work of M. 
Guérard. English affairs are touched on in the mission of the cardinals 
Gaucelm—M. Coulon decides for m against in on the evidence of a seal— 
and Luke, with a few other letters of no great importance. For social 
interest may be noted inquiries into sorcery, lectures to Philip on the 
wickedness of going to the barber on Sunday, and remarks on the virtue 
of a cornu serpentinum. 

The first impression given by the parts now issued is favourable to the 
editor’s work, but it is early to speak definitely, while index and prolego- 
mena are still in the future. Some disappointment, we think, will be felt 
in the character of the register itself. We had looked for something rather 
more authentic and definitive than we find here. The two volumes 
irom which most of the letters here printed or calendared are taken seem 
to be almost entirely without dates, to be far from chronological in order, 
to include many letters never sent or sent in a different form, and lastly 
to be only transcripts of other registers now lost; at least so we seem 
to gather from transcribers’ notes quoted by the editor, but the prolegomena 
will no doubt explain this point. The lack of dates and chronological 

order in these two books has given the editor a world of trouble, causing 
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him to abandon the accepted rule of printing in the order of the registers, 
and to try to date every document from internal or other evidence. The 
task seems to have been done with skill, but we are not quite convinced 
as yet of the wisdom of the plan. After all the order in the register is 
pretty sure to mean something, and the reader who wishes to know all 
about the letters will probably be driven into reconstructing it, a work 
which is rendered considerably harder by numerous misprints in the 
references at the head of the letters. A middle course might have been 
taken in this matter between that of Mr. Bliss and M. Coulon. 
J. P. Giuson, 


The Cely Papers : Selections from the Correspondence and Memoranda of 
the Cely Family, Merchants of the Siaple, 1475-1488. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by H. E. Manpren. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1900.) 

From a mass of material bearing on the history of this family, and now 
included in the series known at the Record Office as ‘ Ancient Correspond- 
ence,’ Mr. Malden has selected a considerable number of accounts, notes 
of sales, private and business letters, which enable us to form a very good 
idea of the ordinary life and transactions of a stapler towards the close 
of the fifteenth century. By that time the staplers were, as we know, 
holding their own with difficulty, and of this the correspondence before us 
bears ample evidence. Trade risks, piracy, complications and changes in 
foreign relations, an increasing home demand for wool, the indirect com- 
petition of the merchant adventurers, all these things combined to render 
profits more or less precarious for the stapler, who could be certain of 
little beyond the unfailing demand for customs. But the Celys, notwith- 
standing their many difficulties and grievances, were prosperous people, 
with their private house in Essex, their place of business in London, and 
their warehouse in Calais, interested in the price of hawks and horses 
no less than in that of wool, and able to gratify their tastes in both 
directions. Itis striking that such independent and apparently successful 
merchants should have worn the livery of the Prior of the Hospitallers. 
As Mr. Malden points out, ‘ it extends our view of the evil, against which 
Henry VII set himself successfully, to find well-to-do merchants becoming 
the dependents in that way of a nobleman’ (p. viii). To the student of 
the wool trade the documents furnish many valuable illustrations of 
fifteenth-century practice. Many of them touch. points of considerable 
interest, such as the transport of wool, and the ordinary negotiations of 
the stapler with the English producer and the continental dealer. They 
tell of difficulties as to payment and as to rates of exchange, and more 
than once they hint at possibilities of sharp practice, of smuggling and 
of undoubted evasion of the law. In addition toa sketch of the family 
history Mr. Malden has, in a valuable introduction, given some account of 
the organisation of the Staple, and also of those tangled political relations 
which reacted so directly and so rapidly upon commercial life. The 
complicated currencies of the Low Countries, which puzzled the Celys as 
they puzzle us, are carefully explained, and various suggestions are made 
as to the identification of obscure markets mentioned in the letters, which 
deserve further consideration, Eten A. McArruovr. 
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La Russie et le Saint-Siége : Etudes Diplomatiques. Par le P. PIERLING, 
S.J. TomelIII. (Paris: Plon. 1901.) 


In this third volume Father Pierling sums up the latest evidence and 
gives us a clear, connected narrative of the extraordinary career of the 
false Demetrius. This mysterious person, who ruled Russia from 31 July 
1605 to 27 May 1606, was probably the renegade monk Grishka 
Otrepiev, as many writers of Russian history have thought him to have 
been. Certainly he was not the real Demetrius, the son of the terrible 
Ivan, who was killed at Uglitch. An important contribution to this 
vexata quaestio has been the discovery in the papal archives by Father 
Pierling of the letter which the supposed Demetrius wrote to Pope 
Clement VIII on 24 April 1604, when putting forward his claims. 
This letter is entirely in the handwriting of the pretender. The 
Polish style is excellent—for it is written in that language—but the 
spelling is just such as a Russian imperfectly acquainted with Polish 
might use. There are many small inaccuracies. Father Pierling has 
enabled those who have not seen the original to form an opinion by 
means of an excellent photograph. The difference between the ortho- 
graphy and style of the letter is explained by its having been dictated 
to the pretender by Father Sawicki, a Polish Jesuit. Father Pierling 
traces the subsequent career, as far as it can be known, of the wife of 
Demetrius, Marina Mniszek, who rather than return in humiliation to 
her native country chose to remain in Russia after her husband’s death 
and again try her fortunes. In the album of the Jagiellon Library of 
Cracow she had proudly written her name, Maryna Carowa Moskiewska, 
as may still be seen. The story is full of dramatic incidents, not the 
least of which are the gorgeous parade of the bride’s arrival at Moscow 
and the assassination in so short a time of the bridegroom. We cannot 
wonder that it attracted attention in countries very remote from the scene 
of action. Thus Lope de Vega, a contemporary, wrote a drama upon it. 
The death of the false Demetrius was so sudden that posterity was to 
be deprived of any confessions he might have made. He carried his 
secret with him into the darkness. He had just time to recommend his 
wife to look out for herself, when the assassins were upon him. His 
riddle even now is only partially solved. Yet: the man had some 
attractive qualities, such as his loyalty to the daughter of the im- 
pecunious Mniszek when he might have wedded a royal bride, as his 
rule was considered established. He was also fond of books, and very 
liberal-minded for his time and country. We must heartily congratulate 
Father Pierling on the termination of this valuable work, in which he 
has shown so much learning and impartiality and furnished an important 
contribution to Russian history. From this time no serious student can 
ignore his conscientious labours. It must be added also that his 
narrative is very lucid and very readable. ; W. R. Morr1tt. 


The Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-58. Collected and edited by 
Cuaruss L. Starner, M.A. (London: Frowde. 1901.) 

Mr. Starner has successfully accomplished a rather thankless task. 

It is difficult to decide how best to give speeches to the world of which 

in some cases we have several different versions, perhaps none of them 
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exactly authoritative. Mr. Stainer has chosen the plan of selecting one 
text and printing it with fidelity and care, inserting nothing more than is 
absolutely needed to make sense, and sometimes not even that. He has 
given variants from other texts in footnotes, and although, as he says, 
‘but a few selected from an immense variety,’ yet very rarely has he 
missed a point of any importance. And he has evidently done his work 
conscientiously (and for the most part very accurately) from the manu- 
scripts themselves, the only exception to this being in the case of the 
Add. MS. 6125 at the British Museum, where he has sometimes allowed 
the editor of ‘Burton’ to be his interpreter. He has also assiduously 
gathered together various fragments that may serve as links in the chain ; 
but it is a pity that he has left out Cromwell’s attack upon the bishops on 
9 Feb. 1640-1. He has also omitted the short speech of Sunday, 
8 Sept. 1654, when his Highness sent for the newly assembled parliament, 
and ‘saluted them with a most excellent (but short) speech,’ declaring 
that ‘he desired the spirit of union might go along with them, and 
that the work of the Lord might be effectually carried on for the 
peace and tranquillity of all the saints in Sion,’ after which he ap- 
pointed the meeting with him next morning.' There is, indeed, another 
omission in Mr. Stainer’s volume, which is made deliberately, 
for he rejects the last speech ascribed to Cromwell in the debate at 
Putney on 1 Nov. 1647 (beginning, ‘I cannot but renew the caution 
that we should take heed what we speak in the name of the Lord’), 
first, because he thinks that if this refers to the previous argument 
with Goffe, Cromwell would not have renewed it after the other’s 
apology, and secondly, because when Wildman attacked the speech, 
Ireton promptly responded as the speaker. But as to the first point, 
Cromwell was now not answering Goffe but Sexby, who had just con- 
fidently declared that God designed the destruction of their enemies ; and 
the phrase ‘I cannot but renew’ is an evident allusion to his previous 
speech on the danger of believing mistakenly t. ‘ God was speaking in 
them. Ireton had never said anything of the sort. As regards the second 
point, it isjust as possible that the two short speeches following have been 
ascribed by mistake to Ireton, as that this one was ascribed by 
mistake to Cromwell. But apart from these points the whole speech 
is so like Cromwell and so unlike Ireton ; the involved strain of religious 
argument—of which Cromwell was so fond—is so different from Ireton’s 
clear, sharp, businesslike style, that it seems impossible not to believe 
that Cromwell was the speaker. 

Mr. Stainer truly says in his preface that the value of the texts is a 
question of some interest; it is, in fact, a question of the greatest im- 
portance. He is, perhaps, inclined rather to undervalue them, or at least 
some of them, as, for instance, those of no. 49 in his book (no. xvii. of 
Carlyle). Of this speech Smythe, the clerk of the House, and Burton, 
M.P. for Westmorland, and probably Rushworth also, took notes, and when 
the speech was over all three met at Rushworth’s rooms to ‘ confer notes.’ 
The speech had gone on until it was so dark that they could not see to 
write, and thus, as regards the last part, they evidently got into 
difficulties, and went to the Protector (who, however, could not help them) ; 

' Faithful Scout, no. 175. 
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but as regards the earlier part we can hardly doubt that the joint 
efforts of three such practised hands would produce an excellent report, 
which was given to the House by the Speaker on the following Thursday 
morning. Mr. Stainer thinks that, as we have not the ‘notes,’ the text 
of this speech is hardly trustworthy, but we have the original paper used 
by the Speaker (although it did not get printed in the journals), as it is 
preserved among the duke of Portland’s MSS. at Welbeck. The version 
in Sloane MS. 2905 is identical with this, and more interesting, for it 
is apparently the draft from which the other was taken. Mr. Stainer 
remarks, moreover, that ‘this speech is incomplete, as his Highness 
makes no mention of his paper concerning the state of the Public 
monies,’ which Mr. Speaker spoke of when he reported the speech to the 
house. But the fact is that his Highness had forgotten all about the 
paper on the moneys while he was making his speech, and only remem- 
bered it afterwards, when he sent off a note to the Speaker saying so, and 
also that he had left it behind, but would send it them when they wanted it. 

All the Speaker’s reports to the House are probably good, as they would 
be taken down and written out by the clerk of the House, or some other 
practised reporter, and he certainly would not exercise his fancy when 
the speech was to be read to an audience many of whom had heard it 
given. This brings us to Mr. Stainer’s next point, that the transcribers 
probably doctored the speeches, and that we are ‘ quite unable to check 
the result.’ But are we quite unable? If we have two or three different 
versions of a speech, with so many small differences that it is impossible 
to believe them to be copied from the same ‘original’ (if one may use 
the term), and yet a remarkable agreement, not only in substance but in 
actual phrase and wording, we may be pretty sure that we are not far 
from having Cromwell’s own words. Mr. Stainer instances the ‘ad- 
ditional remark’ inserted in speech 44, ‘all are angry at it.’ But in the 
first place this occurs in ‘ Monarchy Asserted,’ and of all our texts that is 
about the worst; and secondly, we incline to think that the true reading 
would be, ‘ Though a great many are angry at it, [yea, if] all are angry at 
it,’ and that it is not an interpolation at all. The Lansdowne MSS. 
reports, sent off straightway to Pell in Switzerland, were as good as 
Moreland or Hartlib could get, and their letters guide us in the matter. 
The little book at the British Museum, Add. MS. 6125, appears to be a 
faithful copy of what is generally (though not always) a good text, and 
the Clarke versions are valuable, as they appear to be from an independent 
source, and so both give emendations and help to ‘check results.’ Best 
of all, no doubt, is speech 27 (no. iv. of Carlyle), for this Cromwell 
himself corrected for the press ; and probably nos. 24 and 25 (ii. and iii. of 
Carlyle) are very fairly good, as they were taken, we are told, ‘by a 
gentleman most skilled in Bracygraphie, who stood very near,’ and were 
published in a semi-official way. These two speeches were, however, ap- 
parently ‘censored’ (perhaps by Oliver himself). At any rate we know 
from the French ambassador’s letters that there were passages in the 
earlier one which do not appear in the printed text; and as regards the 
later one, Pell wrote that he heard from England that if it were printed 
some passages were to be left out, ‘as not fit to be seen by the eyes of all 
the world, though very convenient for the ears of parliament.’ 
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As to the difficulty which the reporters had in writing, Mr. Stainer’s 
remarks are very just, but he does not suggest what seems the key to 
many mistakes, though a key which happily helps us to correct them. We 
think there is little doubt that William Clarke used Shelton’s system of 
shorthand, as Mr. J. E. Bailey has shown that Pepys did, and as we 
believe Nicholas did—that is, Shelton’s second system, or ‘ Tachygraphy.’ 
Other reporters probably used either this or Riche’s, which is very similar. 
Clarke himself sometimes wrote pages of shorthand only, but the 
more usual plan was to employ it for the short words, using ordinary 
writing for the long ones. This was a fruitful source of error. To take 
one example out of several, in this system an upright stroke, a little 
longer or a little shorter, leaning so much to the right or so much to the 
left, meant half a dozen different words. These, written in haste, were 
very liable to be mistaken for each other in transcribing from short to 
long. Therefore if the text has ‘but’ where the sense requires ‘that,’ it 
is pretty safe to suggest the emendation. Again, a single line, if rather 
faint, might very well escape notice altogether, and this helps us out of 
several difficulties. For instance, in speech 48 (no. xv. of Carlyle) 
Cromwell is made to say that the bishops ‘without injury to themselves 
cut off themselves,’ which certainly was not the fact. If, however, we 
imagine a short line after injury, and read ‘ without injury but to them- 
selves,’ the sense is clear. In the same way in speech 51 (xviii. of 
Carlyle), which was the theme of Sir R. Palgrave’s brilliant attack upon 
Carlyle, the Pell version has, ‘I cannot say it in the presence of God’ 
(that I would rather have kept a flock of sheep, &c.) Here the proba- 
bility is that we should read, ‘I cannot but say,’ which brings it into line 
with the other versions of the speech. Some attention to the shorthand 
symbols is particularly useful in the army speeches of 1647. 

For speech 42 (no. xi. in Carlyle) Mr. Stainer takes as his text an 
Ashmole manuscript, which as a rule is better than ‘ Monarchy Asserted,’ 
but not always. For example, when Cromwell is arguing that it does not 
matter in what name (Protector or King) the supreme authority is wielded, 
he says (according to ‘ Monarchy Asserted ’) that ‘ the signification goes to 
the thing and not to the name.’ This the Ashmole MS. turns into 
‘the signification goes to the thing and not the thing to the name’ 
(p. 291, Staines), which is nonsense. Here it would have been better to 
quote the other version, as also on p. 294, where, after stating that all 
ranks and sorts of men have given obedience to his rule, Cromwell goes 
on to say (according to the Ashmole MS8.), ‘and to begin with the highest 
degree of majesty,’ which Mr. Stainer interprets as [the law]. ‘Monarchy 
Asserted’ has ‘the highest degree of magistracy,’ which fits in much 
better with the remark directly afterwards that though the judges were 
startled they obeyed. On this same page Custodes Libertatum is a 
mistake. The style was Custodes Libertatis Angliae, Auctoritate 
Parliamenti. But we can easily forgive the Ashmole MS. these small sins 
for the sake of the excellent emendation which it gives us (p. 299), when, 
in recounting his conversation with Hampden, Cromwell says, ‘ Your 
troopers ’ (not ‘ troops,’ as in ‘ Monarchy Asserted ’)‘ are most of them old, 
decayed tapsters, &c.,’ it being quite evident, as Mr. Gardiner pointed 
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out long ago, that Cromwell’s remarks were only intended to apply to the 
cavalry of the two armies. 

At the end of speech 48 (No. xii. of Carlyle) the Protector speaks 
of a paper of notes upon the ‘Petition and Advice,’ which he wishes 
to give in to parliament. In the next speech he again alludes re- 
peatedly to it, and to another paper, both of which he gave in on this 
second day (see pp. 315, 338, and 473, last line). The editor of the old 
‘ Parliamentary History ’ lamented that these papers were hopelessly lost ; 
but they are in fact among the Nalson MSS. at Welbeck. They are in 
Thurloe’s handwriting, and the first has marginal notes in Oliver’s own 
hand. The second is a note concerning the revenue, and was found by 
Zachary Grey in his search among the Nalson papers, as he printed it 
in the appendix to his ‘ Examination of Vol. III. of Neale’s History of the 
Puritans.’ This paper gives us two important emendations. On p. 347, 
after stating that the revenue is 1,900,000/., Oliver goes on to say, ‘ You 
settle 1,300,000/.’ The original paper of notes has, ‘ You settle but 
1,300,000/.,’ which clinches his argument that they are allowing him 
600,000/. less than the revenue. Also both our texts make Oliver say, 
‘ Considering the pay of the army, coming to upwards of 1,100,000/., and 
the government 300,000/., it will be necessary ... that there should be 
raised over and above the 1,300,000/. the sum of 600,000/. per annum, 
which makes up the sum of 1,900,000/.;” i.e. the expenses come at least 
to 1,900,000/., and you must make up the revenue to that amount. But, 
as the text stands, the sum does not add up correctly. Mr. Stainer has 
tried to improve matters by suggesting 1,000,000/. instead of 1,100,000. ; 
but this does not satisfy the argument, as Oliver wants not thirteen but 
nineteen hundred thousand pounds. The paper of notes has, after the 
1,100,000/. for the army, an item of 500,000/. for the navy, which 
exactly brings the amount up to the required total. 

One or two other small points may be noted. On p. 225 ‘ [Cologne] 
country ’ is hardly correct as the place of Manning’s assassination, as the 
Bishop Elector refused to have the poor man killed in his dominions and 
he had to be taken over the border into the duchy of Juliers. On p. 245 
the word rendered ‘archfire’ is clearly ‘artifice’ (i.e. firework) in the 
manuscript; on p. 246, line 8, the words ‘and I can rather act with 
comfort and simplicity on necessity’ are omitted; on p, 247, line 13, 
‘counties ’ should be ‘ countries,’ and line 18, ‘ strike’ should be ‘ stick; ’ 
and on p. 484, by what is no doubt a printer’s error, 8° Caroli becomes 
80 Caroli, which would be a very puzzling date indeed. On p. 155 the 
alteration from ‘it’ to ‘they’ (became communicative) is a mistake, for, 
as Mr. Gardiner has shown, the former is the old phrase and the 
latter a more modern one. And on pp. 182, 203 we think Mr. 
Stainer needlessly changes the word ‘ rod’ to ‘ Lord’ or ‘God.’ Rod, as 
an emblem of God’s punitive power, was a word common enough in the 
mouth of the puritan. ‘The rod hath a voice’ would simply mean that 
God speaks by his chastisements, and the other phrase, ‘ the rod of his 
strength,’ pretty certainly means ‘ the sceptre of his power.’ 

Mr. Stainer has done very good work, and the notes at the end of his 
volume are both interesting and useful, especially one or two remarkably 
clear synopses of speeches and their dates. Sopuie C. Lomas, 
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Menasseh Ben Israel's Mission to Oliver Cromwell. By Lucten Wotr. 
(London: Published for the Jewish Historical Society of England by 
Macmillan & Co. 1901.) 


Tus volume consists of a facsimile reprint of three pamphlets published 
by Menasseh Ben Israel to promote the return of the Jews to England, 
viz. ‘The Hope of Israel,’ 1652; ‘The Humble Addresses presented to 
the Protector in 1655,’ and ‘ Vindiciae Judaeorum,’ which was printed 
in 1656. Prefixed is an introduction by Mr. Wolf, tracing the movement 
which led to Menasseh Ben Israel’s mission, and the progress and result of 
his negotiations with Cromwell. There are also very useful notes to the 
tracts, a good index, and three excellent portraits of Menasseh. In short, 
it is a volume of which the Jewish Historical Society may justly be proud, 
and one which every student of the Cromwellian period should possess. 
Mr. Wolf's preface is mainly based on the papers upon different aspects of 
the subject, which he has from time to time printed in the Jewish 
Chronicle and other periodicals, but it is not a mere réchauffé of them. 
‘Those papers,’ he says, ‘were written at successive stages of an 
uncompleted investigation. The present essay is a re-study in the light 
of all the facts, and it will be found that some of my former judgments 
have been modified, and a few even reversed.’ 

Menasseh Ben Israel’s mission may be briefly summed up. Mr. Wolf 
argues that he was invited over to England by Cromwell, and that ‘ Crom- 
well was the mainspring of the whole movement, and Menasseh was 
but a puppet in his hands’ (pp. xxix, xxxvi). This statement seems rather 
exaggerated, but it is clear that Menasseh came over to England in con- 
sequence of an intimation or invitation from Cromwell, and not simply 
of his own motion. It is evident also that the protector was more eager 
for the re-admission of the Jews than any of his counsellors were, and 
that he did his utmost to obtain an expression of opinion favourable to 
their petition. Owing to the opposition of the merchants and divines 
taking part in the conference called by Cromwell, it proved impossible to 
grant the legal toleration the Jews demanded. Nevertheless, thanks to 
the personal protection guaranteed by the Protector and the connivance 
of the government, an organised Jewish community came into the light 
of day in London, protected by definite rights of residence, worship, and 
trade (pp. lvi, xvi). Mr. Wolf very justly points out that the restricted 
character of the settlement arrived at in 1656 was one of the reasons which 
rendered it permanent. An act of parliament passed in 1656 would have 
been invalid at the Restoration, a proclamation would have been an- 
nulled, but it was easy for Charles II to maintain a privilege which 
rested solely on the will of the government; and Charles II was for 
many good reasons disposed to favour the Jews. 

A few minor errors may be noted. Mr. Wolf does not refer, as he 
should have done, to the article on Menasseh by Professor Alfred Stern, 
printed in the ‘Revue des Etudes Juives’ for January 1883, although 
Professor Stern prints there six out of the twelve documents relating to 
Menasseh and his mission which are reprinted in the present volume. 
On p. xix Mr. Wolf mistakes the meaning of the term ‘Council of 
Mechanics’ used by the royalist newspaper he quotes. It is simply a 
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derogatory description of the Council of Officers, and does not refer to any 
distinct and independent body. In the descriptionof the debates of the 
conference which discussed the readmission of the Jews, there is also 
a mistake. ‘Even strangers,’ says Mr. Wolf, ‘took part in these tirades, 
and a Mr. Lloyd, who was not a member of the conference, distinguished 
himself by a “‘ fierce” harangue’ (p. li). A reference to Burton’s diary, 
i. 309, which is the authority given for this statement, shows that 
Mr. Lloyd’s speech was made in the Committee of Trade on the question 
of the Merchant Adventurers, and had no connexion with the debates 
about the Jews. C. H. Fiera. 





Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series. October 1672 to February 
1678. Edited by F. H. Brackpurne Dantevt. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1901.) 


Durine the period covered by this volume the Dutch war was still in 
progress. No important action at sea took place, but the papers 
calendared are full of accounts of the depredations of Dutch privateers, 
and sometimes describe spirited fights in which they were repulsed by 
English merchantmen. Equally numerous are complaints of fraud and 
maladministration of every kind in connexion with the navy. The 
government was, as usual, short of money, and the sailors suffered in 
consequence. Even when they were paid, their pay was unduly reduced. 
‘ There is a general complaint and cry of our seamen,’ says one letter, 
‘that being paid off they were paid but 18s. a month instead of 23s., which 
makes the seaman speak desperate words, and swear to strange resolutions 
as never to enter into the service—to die first’ (p. 99). In ecclesiastical 
affairs, the chief event was the conclusion of the Indulgence to the non- 
conformists. At the beginning of March 1673 the pressure of parliament 
forced Charles to withdraw his declaration, and the last licences to 
ministers and places of worship were issued on 3 Feb. 1673. Mr. 
Daniell takes the opportunity, in his preface, to sum up and tabulate the 
licences issued, in order to show the relative strength of the different 
sects and the localities in which they were strong. The total number of 
persons licensed was 1,481, of whom 864 or 865 were presbyterian 
ministers, 394 or 395 congregational or independent, and 205 baptists 
(xliii). The presbyterians were strongest in London, in the western 
counties, and in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The independents were 
likewise strong in London and the district round, very weak in the west, 
but more powerful in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Gloucestershire. In Bedford- 
shire 20 out of 25 nonconformist ministers belonged to this body, 
while Kent, Somerset, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire were the strongholds of 
the baptists. On the results of this system of indulgence the papers 
calendared do not throw much light, though a letter from Chester says 
that the assemblies of the dissenters are ‘ already grown so full that our 
episcopal congregations look very thin’ (p. 300). At Bristol the bishop 
boldly disregarded the declaration, and prosecuted conventicles with 
vigour. ‘ How slender soever the evidence, the bishop never rests till it is 
made strong enough for conviction, and never lets the justices rest till 
warrants are signed for distresses ’ (p. 333). 

The volume contains an unusually large number of papers relating to the 
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history of Ireland, which wasduring this period under the wise and moderate 
government of the earl of Essex. Irish finances were in an unsatisfactory 
condition: there was a continuous dispute between the farmers of the 
revenue and the government. The dispossessed catholic proprietors were 
in some cases attempting to oust the new proprietors by force, and there 
were many ‘tories.’ The Cromwellian officers, who formed so important 
a part of the new proprietary, were regarded with suspicion by the 
government, and believed to be ready to rebel if an opportunity offered. 
The case of captain Thomas Walcott, which is related at length, affords 
an example of the manner in which the most trifling and most doubtful 
evidence was accepted against persons belonging to this class. Walcott 
was arrested and imprisoned on a charge of conspiracy of which he was 
obviously innocent, as an examination of the depositions printed here 
proves. 

There is very little of literary interest in this volume except some 
papers relating to the censorship of the press, and some others illustrat- 
ing the history of the university press at Oxford. A petition from Dr. 
Hyde, the librarian of the Bodleian, stating that the salary of his office 
was only 50/. per annum, and begging that some sinecure might be 
attached to the post, may be noticed (p. 171). 

The editorial work is very well done, and Mr. Daniell’s preface is 
excellent. Unlike some other editors he is careful to point out to the 
reader which documents have been printed before, and where these are to 
be found. He fails, however, to note that the satirical poem calendared 
p. 335 is given at length in ‘ Poems on State Affairs,’ i.187. The index to 
the political poetry of the period compiled by Mr. Solly, and published in 
Notes and Queries for November and December 1876, will be found very 
useful for these identifications. One criticism, however, must be made. 
Mr. Daniell is inclined to calendar at too great length some very trifling 
letters relating to the navy, such as the letters abstracted on pp. 89, 
4038, from Camborne and Watts; a line apiece would suffice for them 
instead of 11 lines for the two. It is desirable that unimportant papers 
should be dealt with more summarily in order that the publication of the 
calendars may progress more quickly. C. H. Fiera. 


A Century of Scottish History: From the Days before the ’45 to those 
within Living Memory. By Sir Henry Crarx, K.C.B. (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1901.) 


THE years of which Sir Henry Craik treats (1690-1843) number con- 
siderably more than a hundred, and they have no distinctive charac- 
teristic which might render the word ‘ century’ otherwise appropriate. 
The book, moreover, is not a history of Scotland from the revolution to 
the disruption ; it is an essay on certain aspects of the making of modern 
Scotland. If Sir Henry Craik had written a formal history, we might 
naturally have expected from him some account of his materials, and 
more frequent reference to his authorities, nor could we have been satisfied 
with his occasional allusions to industrial and agricultural development. 
But if on these and similar points the book has received an undue amount 
of criticism, the fault lies largely in the choice of title. There are, of course, 
inaccuracies in the narrative, and in a definite history some of them, at 
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least, could scarcely have failed to catch the author’s attention. But the 
book is not an explicit historical narrative, it is a series of essays upon 
the political, social, intellectual, and ecclesiastical conditions of Scotland 
from the end of the seventeenth century to the middle of the nineteenth. 

Of these varied interests, two are clearly predominant: the political 
and the ecclesiastical; social and economic considerations are subsidiary, 
and the chapter on the universities and on Scottish philosophy is the 
only one in the book which might fairly be called inadequate. Perhaps 
Sir Henry Craik, whose knowledge of the development of elementary 
education in Scotland must be unique, will some day give us a sketch of 
the history of education in the last two centuries, and, more particularly, 
of the results of the Education Act of 1872. It is, at all events, very 
welcome to the student of Scottish history to find that the head of the 
Scottish Education Department so fully recognises that ‘a new educa- 
tional system, resting upon different foundations, guided by different 
forces, kept alive by different resources, must hope for much of its success 
by retaining some features of the parish school system, and carefully 
adjusting these as far as possible to the needs of a changed society.’ It 
is significant that this book, which ends with the Education Act of 1872, 
begins with a discussion of the chances of a Jacobite revival. Sir Henry 
Craik has been caught by the glamour of the lost cause, and his descrip- 
tion of the Jacobite movements is the portion of his book which will appeal 
most strongly to the general reader. It is an oft-told tale, but it was 
worth telling again as it is here related. Sir Henry has grasped the 
reasons for the continuous failure of Jacobite efforts, and he has placed the 
various incidents of the long story in due connexion, and has indicated 
their relative importance in the national history. Jacobite history has 
been so frequently written from the purely personal standpoint that this 
concise account of its place in eighteenth-century politics is all the 
more useful. Sir Henry Craik is not always fair to the other side: he 
sees in the more advanced presbyterians of 1700 the progenitors of his 
enemies of the secession and the ten years’ conflict, and treats them 
accordingly. 

Next in point of interest to his treatment of Jacobitism is Sir Henry 
Craik’s analysis of Scottish politics from the accession of George III to 
the Reform Bill. Except for Professor Masson’s brilliant sketch, we have 
had no study of the Dundas Despotism, to which Sir Henry has assigned 
its proper place in the history of Scottish politics. Similarly, in dealing 
with the little-known incidents connected with the revolutionary move- 
ment in the beginning of the nineteenth century, the book is fresh and 
suggestive ; it is probably in these chapters of his second volume that 
the author has added most to our knowledge. We do not intend to enter 
into the arena of ecclesiastical discussion. Sir Henry Craik has taken up 
a brief for the Moderate party in the church of Scotland, which, he thinks, 
regenerated the country in the eighteenth century, although he admits 
that ‘moderatism was essentially unfitted to deal with the problems of 
the new generation,’ and pays a tribute to the great personality of 
Chalmers. The Moderates have been generally misrepresented and mis- 
understood, and there is much in their attitude which is considerably 
more modern than was the evangelicalism that succeeded; but had 
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Sir Henry Craik’s apologia been less aggressive it would have been more 
convincing. Scotland probably owes more to moderatism than is 
generally recognised, but its debt to the seceders is not thereby cancelled. 
The book, in spite of slips here and there, is a substantial contribution to 
Scottish history, and it remains an essay which future investigators 
will read with interest and profit. Rosert §. Rarr. 


Etudes sur UHistoire Economique de la France (1760-1789). Par 
CamittE Buocn. (Paris: Picard. 1900.) 

TuEsE interesting essays are the work of an author well qualified by his 

knowledge as well of economical theory as of history, by his judgment 

and impartiality to deal with a subject on which much has been written, 

but which still remains imperfectly explored, the economic history of 

France during the eighteenth century. 

In his first essay, which treats of the corn trade in the generality of 
Orleans, M. Bloch does full justice to the good intentions of the central 
government and of many of the local officials in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and to their honest wish to carry into practice the 
free-trade principles of the Pompadour’s physician, of the economist 
whom Louis XV styled his own philosopher. But he points out that the 
administration was too timid to act consistently. It dared not, for 
instance, trust the food of Paris to the unimpeded operation of the laws 
of supply and demand. Hence the contract with Malisset & Co., whose 
agents represented themselves as buying on the king’s account, thus giving 
rise to the legend of a‘ pact of famine ’—a royal‘ corner’ in wheat. Or, as 
at Orleans, the intendants, although honestly converted to free trade in 
theory, alarmed by popular clamour, or fearing disorder, or from a love of 
interference, not easily to be eradicated from the bureaucratic mind, con- 
tinued to regulate and restrict the markets, so that the experiment of 
internal free trade in corn was never fairly and fully carried out. 

The second essay is an interesting analysis of the lists of the land- 
owners in fifteen parishes of the generality of Orleans, prepared in 1787 
for the assessment of the land tax. These parishes, distant from 
each other and different in character, are typical, so that M. Bloch’s 
investigation throws much light on the ownership of land in this part 
of France on the eve of the Revolution. 

Next follow a study of the economic character and composition of the 
municipal assemblies (parish councils) instituted in 1787, and an attempt 
to deduce some conclusions from the cahiers of 1789 as to the condition 
of the rural population of the province of Orleans. Like most writers 
who use the cahiers as authorities, M. Bloch accepts what is asserted in 
them with too little criticism. Yet he points out, when discussing the 
municipal councils, the crass ignorance of the inhabitants of many rural 
parishes. In some the priest, although by law ineligible, was of neces- 
sity elected ‘ syndic,’ because he was the only inhabitant who could read 
and write, an indispensable qualification for the office. The provincial 
assembly of Orleans declared that many of these parochial assemblies 
needed to be guided step by step, and could not be left a minute to their 
own devices. From this the conclusion surely is that when we find in the 
parish cahiers tirades about the oppressiveness and inequality of taxation, 
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the injustice of feudal dues, the vices and luxury of cities, the expropria- 
tion of small landowners, the rise of prices, and the other commonplaces 
of discontent, expressed in the emphatic verbiage of the pamphleteers 
and journalists of the period, we are reading not the spontaneous 
and unsophisticated outpourings of rustic experience, but a cento from 
the common forms, the model cahiers, and suggestions which were dili- 
gently distributed throughout France. It is only when particular facts 
are recorded, or when there is some marked divergence from the beaten 
track, that we can feel some confidence that we have before us indepen- 
dent evidence of any value. Even then, although the words may not 
have been put into the witnesses’ mouths, we must remember that they 
are almost certain to fall into exaggeration or misrepresentation, either of 
deliberate purpose in order that their case may be put with sufficient 
emphasis, or from honest incapacity, when so biassed by self-interest, to 
see clearly and to speak soberly. 

The last chapter of M. Bloch’s book is a summary based on the cor- 
respondence preserved in the Record Office of the negotiations between 
William Eden and the French government previous to the conclusion of 
the commercial treaty of 1786. The abuse lavished in their respective 
countries on both governments suggests the presumption that the treaty 
was fair and reasonable. But the desire of the French government to 
conclude a commercial treaty was known in England. Hailes, the 
secretary of the British embassy, wrote from Paris to Carmarthen as 
early as 20 May 1784 that he had learnt from M. de Rayneval that the 
wish of the French ministry was to establish their trade with England 
on the broadest basis possible and to open all their ports. ‘I had heard 
indeed before,’ Hailes continues, ‘ that the most liberal system was what 
they wished for.’ Since, therefore, Eden was aware of the strong desire 
of those with whom he was dealing to do business, it is certainly probable 
that he, as his correspondent Lord Sheffield remarks, got the best of the 
bargain, and this also is the conclusion of M. Bloch. 

P. F. Wituurt. 


Un Diplomate Francais a la Cour de Catherine II, 1775-1780: 
Journal intime du Chevalier de Corberon. Publié, avec une Intro- 
duction et Notes, par L. H. Lapanpe. 2 vols. (Paris: Plon. 1901.) 


As a contribution to a chapter of diplomatic history which could well 
bear a little additional light, these volumes are very disappointing. But 
to many readers they may in other ways make up for their shortcomings 
in this respect. The chevalier (or, as he became after his return from 
Russia, the baron) de Corberon had the pen of a ready writer, and his 
private journal, extending with many gaps over the years 1775-1784, 
fills six manuscript volumes. Only the -earlier portion of it, dealing 
with his experiences as secretary of embassy and temporary chargé 
@affaires at the court of Catherine II, is printed by M. Labande, and 
this again with large and frequent omissions, for which in most cases 
one would be duly grateful, but which in the present instance one is 
fain to regret. From the beginning of 1777 M. de Corberon’s journal, in 
accordance with the literary fashion of the age, takes the form of letters 
addressed to his familiars—his brother in France, the lady whom he left 
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behind him there, but long continued to style la Préférée, the other lady 
whom he ultimately preferred and married, and their relations. But the 
very fact that when he wrote publication proper was far from his 
thoughts adds a further charm to the felicity of his style; and though 
he finds fault with the imperfections of his pinceaux, whose products, he 
says, seem to him to have ow la sécheresse d’un gazetier ou le personnel 
d’un épicurien, he will not as a writer be judged so hardly by the public 
for which he has been rediscovered. He was unmistakably a man of con- 
siderable intelligence, and, so far as his opportunities went (they clearly 
did not admit him to the penetralia of Catherine’s court), a keen observer. 
He was alive to social, including economical, interests; he had some 
conception of the significance of education, and was filled with contempt 
by the wretched parodies of it which came under his notice at St. 
Petersburg; and, in general, he had an eye for national as well as 
personal characteristics. He had, moreover, his share of humour, nor were 
those touches lost upon him which prove the prince and the mowk kin. 
At the same time he interests us by his weaknesses as well as by his 
capabilities, and perhaps mosi of all by showing himself, like so many 
quick-witted and sensitive men of his stamp, a true child of his times, 
who is ever unconsciously holding up a mirror to their influences. Thus 
in the earlier of these volumes we find him tinged with a sentimentalism 
in which there is a little of Rousseau and a good deal of Sterne ; his 
farewell to the lady of his affections in France, the episode of the assiette 
cassée and the weeping waitress on the way, as well as another incident 
of travel which it is- unnecessary to specify, are pure ‘ Sentimental 
Journey ;’ and his gallantries at St. Petersburg, even if due in part to the 
hint conveyed to him at Paris by M. de Vergennes as foreign minister, 
qu’étant jeune, il serait plus d portée par les liaisons de femmes de 
découvrir des choses essentielles, came natural to one whose soul had wn 
besoin réel de s’attacher, and who believed women to be necessary to his 
existence. But as we proceed we find him beginning to pass without 
difficulty towards different spheres of (shall I say) thought and emotion, 
spheres where not long afterwards the monarch was held in special 
honour whom during his visit to St. Petersburg as prince of Prussia 
M. de Corberon had found so gracious towards himself, and who had then 
said to him concerning Cagliostro that he was ‘not without knowledge, 
but lacked essential powers.’ At Avignon, whither Corberon retired 
after he had lost the appointment as minister to the duke of Zweibriicken 
(important because of his Bavarian expectations), and after he had 
gradually come to understand that his diplomatic career was over, he 
had hoped to find consolation in Illuminatism and Higher Masonry. 
But he was soon overwhelmed by the Revolution, and only narrowly 
escaped the guillotine. He died in obscurity at Paris on the last day of 
the year 1810, and it appears to be unknown how the manuscript journal 
kept by him in the one decade of the world during which he played a 
part in public life found its way into the city library at Avignon. The 
authorities of that institution and the present head of the Corberon 
family have been extremely well advised in authorising and encouraging 
the publication of a selection from so veracious and interesting an auto- 
biographical fragment, and in confiding the work of editor to M. Labande, 
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whose admirable introduction and generally sufficient notes place these 
memorials in their proper relation to the political transactions with which 
the writer was brought into personal contact. 

This contact was, so far as Russian affairs of higher policy were con- 
cerned, never very close, except during the brief period in which, after the 
departure of the marquis de Juigné and before the arrival of his successor, 
the marquis de Vérac, the chevalier de Corberon was left in charge of the 
business of the French embassy at St. Petersburg. This period extended 
from the middle of October 1777 (misprinted 1778 on p. lxviii of the 
introduction) to the beginning of July 1780; but of these months there 
unfortunately remain in the ‘ Journal’ only a few records from the earlier 
half of 1779. These entries are full of interest, especially as bearing 
upon the efforts of the empress Catherine to lay the foundations of 
the League of Armed Neutrality, which she actually brought about 
in the following year; and upon the mediation which the Russian 
government, at peace with Turkey through the good offices with France, 
was successfully exercising in conjunction with France at Teschen, as 
well as upon that which it offered in the quarrel between France, as the 
ally of the American colonies, in Great Britain. (The British application 
to Russia for assistance against the colonies belongs to an earlier date.) 
But unfortunately these notes are meagre, and have to be supplemented 
from the ‘ Recueil des Instructions ; ’ nor is it clear what was Corberon’s 
personal influence upon Count Panin, who seems afterwards to have been 
well disposed towards him, though, with characteristic sluggishness, 
he was not to be brought to exert himself actively in behalf of the ex- 
chargé d'affaires’. Nor, again, do we learn anything as to his efforts in 
this critical period to counteract Harris’s influence upon Potemkin, by 
which the former sought to undermine the authority of Panin, with whom 
he could ‘effect nothing. From the ‘ Diaries and Correspondence of the 
First Lord Malmesbury’ we know how deeply the British ambassador 
suspected Corberon, and from the ‘ Journal’ of the French diplomatist it 
appears repeatedly that he returned this mistrust with interest. But it 
remains doubtful whether Corberon had any important share in defeating 
the great design of a Russian alliance with which the British governmert 
had sent one of the very ablest of its agents to St. Petersburg. Sir 
James Harris found his match in Catherine herself, though then already 
in the days of her decadence—a decadence on which the writer of this 
‘ Journal ’ dwells with appalling, though far from cruel, truthfulness. 

When M. de Corberon, who had hoped against hope that he might 
himself succeed M. de Juigné as ambassador, had instead to receive in 
that capacity his old chief, M. de Vérac, he was obliged once more to 
descend into a position of insignificance. That it was and remained 
such seems to have been largely due to his inability to place himself on 
terms of cordiality with either of the two ambassadors under whom he 
served at St. Petersburg. The earlier of the pair he describes as niggardly 
and narrow and led by the Czernicheffs, the latter as ostentatious and un- 
businesslike and led by the Cobenzls. It does not occur to him that part 
of the fault may after all have lain with the secretary of embassy, who was 
bitterly jealous of any influence exercised over his chiefs, but seems to have 
had a tendency towards forming divers kinds of liaisons on his own account. 
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Some of these may not have been acceptable to the ambassadors, and 
some to the great lady to whose court they were attached, and by whom 
he was very much ignored to the last. An indiscretion, of which he 
thinks the blame attached to the marquis de Juigné, seems to have added 
to her doubts, so that for a time he was practically excluded from court. 
In the earlier years of his secretaryship he was distinguished by several 
ladies of position, and much sought after as an amateur actor of dis- 
tinction. One of his chief friends was much attached to Count Andrew 
Razoumofski (whose name, familiar down to the days of the Congress of 
Vienna, is oddly misprinted ‘ Rosamonsky ’ in the ‘ Malmesbury Diaries’), 
until her death the cicisbeo of the unfortunate Grand Duke Paul’s un- 
fortunate first wife. Under Vérac he seems to have borne himself in 
some ways more circumspectly, having made up his mind to settle down 
by a marriage with the daughter of a high Russian official of German 
descent ; on the other hand, he was probably too anxious to give good 
advice to his chief, and perhaps showed too openly his resentment that 
the Austrian ambassador Cobenzl’s was often taken instead. In any 
case his ‘ Journal’ shows him to have as secretary persistently played 
the part of a malcontent, and to have aired his grievances with 
excessive freedom outside the embassy as well as within its walls, and 
in the former case not always in the most appropriate quarters. 

But though debarred during the greater part of his sojourn in Russia 
from much intimate intercourse with the leading personages in the public 
life of the country, Corberon occupied a place very near the footlights, and 
saw something of what was in progress behind the scenes. His estimates 
of Orloff, Potemkin, Panin, and the few other really powerful personalities 
standing forth from the dead level of ordinary selfishness and corruption 
around him, seem both fair and candid. Of many of the minor nota- 
bilities of the Russian court and government he speaks with a contempt 
which it is difficult to think undeserved; and he presents us with 
equally lifelike types in the persons of some of the ladies of his acquain- 
tance, from the experienced Madame Nelidinski to the innocent fréles 
(maids of honour) of the empress. On his references to Catherine II 
herself I have already touched. Of foreign princes King Gustavus III 
of Sweden and, as aforesaid, the prince afterwards known as Frederick 
William II of Prussia appear on the scene, together with, greatest 
of all, the emperor Joseph II, travelling under his celebrated incognito 
of count von Falckenstein. The first-named of these, we are told, 
offered asa gift to the empress a beautiful piece of Sévres, on which 
she was represented as weighing in a balance the destinies of Europe. 
And undoubtedly the prestige of her power had never been greater and 
more widely acknowledged than in this, when, as the adversaries Harris 
and Corberon agree in believing, her moral deterioration had reached a 
point where recovery had become virtually impossible. ‘ With the loftiest 
ideas and the best intentions,’ writes the Frenchman, ‘Catherine II is 
destroying her country by her immorality, and ruining it by her pro- 
digality, and will in the end be judged to have been a feeble woman with 
a turn for romance.’ 

M. Labande, whose notes seem as a rule not less accurate than 
succinct, has on p. 801 of vol. ii. made a curious slip. The ‘Cumberland’ 
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there mentioned as conducting a diplomatic mission at Madrid is not, as 
he supposes, King George III’s brother, the duke, but Richard Cumberland 
the dramatist, who in his well-known ‘ Memoirs’ gives an account of this 
curious (and in every way unlucky) business. A. W. Warp. 


South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780. By E. McCrapy, LL.D. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 1901.) 


Mr. McCrapy, whose previous volumes on South Carolina have been 
favourably noticed in this Review, deals in the present work with the part 
played by it in the American revolution. The author, as a fervent state 
patriot and as a veteran of the American civil war, may be pardoned for 
seeking to emphasise, though never at the expense of truth, the importance 
of the doings of his native state in the War of Independence. He 
clearly shows that the people of South Carolina were, in the beginning, 
very lukewarm on the side of congress. If the British governor had 
‘acted with promptness and efficiency, the whole proceedings of the 
provincial congress would have been overthrown.’ The decision to form 
a new government was arrived at when less than two-fifths of the members 
were present, and was supported by only one-fourth. When it is re- 
membered that the outlying districts had never received their share of 
representation, the figures become still more significant. Real as were 
the grievances of South Carolina, they would never, by themselves, have 
led to revolt. The true temper of the more sober-minded was probably 
represented by Henry Laurens when he wrote— 


When intelligence of that event [the declaration of independence] reached 
Charlestewn, where I was, I was called upon to join in a procession for promul- 
gating the declaration. I happened to be in mourning, and in that garb I 
attended the solemn and, as I felt it, awful renunciation of an union which I, 
at the hazard of my life and reputation, most earnestly strove to conserve and 
support. I thought and openly declared that, in my private opinion, congress 
had been too hasty in shutting the door against reconciliation, but I did not 
know at that moment that Great Britain had first drawn the line of separation 
by the act of parliament which threw the resisting colonies out of her pro- 
tection. ' 


Another outward and visible sign of lukewarmness South Carolina 
shared with the rest of the revolted colonies. Their ‘military defence 
was based on no general uprising of the people. There was no call for 
volunteers, asin... 1861.’ To call out the militia would have been 


to call out, perhaps, as many friends of George III as of the new government. . . . 
When the people would not take the trouble at such a time to go to the polls to 
vote, under the new constitution, it was scarcely to be expected that they would 
turn out to fight for it. 


The utmost of Washington’s ambition was ‘a permanent standing 
army,’ and John Adams wrote, ‘ Was it credible that men who could get 
at home better living, more comfortable lodgings, more than double the 
wages in safety . . . would bind themselves during the war? I knew it 
to be impossible.’ ‘To the shame of America,’ writes Mr. McCrady, 
‘in 1780 there were more Americans, it was claimed, serving in the 
provincial regiments of the British army than in the continental service 
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of the States.’ In this state of things it is less surprising to find the 
South Carolina legislature enacting that all idle and disorderly persons 
who had no fixed home and all sturdy beggars were to be compulsorily 
enlisted in the continental forces. 

The main purpose of Mr. McCrady’s work is to show how, under 
British blundering and the rapine and cruelty of the loyalist soldiers, 
this state of things became altered, and a temper roused in the people 
the full fruits of which will be dealt with in a subsequent volume. It is, 
unfortunately, impossible to resist the accumulated evidence of atrocities 
committed by the British troops. It is true that sometimes there had 
been provocation, and that the soldiers were, in part, colonials (e.g. 
Tarleton’s Horse, the worst offenders, had been recruited in New York). 
But there was little or no attempt on the part of British officers to re- 
press such wrongdoing, while the action of the commanders was as 
unjust as it was impolitic. Thus, after the surrender of Charlestown, the 
citizens had been placed on the footing of prisoners on parole, and yet, 
for no reason save in pursuance of the ministerial policy of ‘ subduing 
America by Americans,’ the paroles were recalled, and the unfortunate 
people treated as outside the pale of law, when, thus goaded, they were 
found in the ranks of the enemy. It was measures such as these which 
made the rebellion a living force and caused the results achieved by the 
local irregulars. The loss of Charlestown and the defeat of Camden 
were, in great measure, counterbalanced by the series of small successes 
which culminated in the victory of King’s Mountain. In the opinion of 
Mr. McCrady the achievements of Greene, in the final campaign in the 
south, have unfairly put in the shade the services rendered by the 
partisan leaders and their bands, but this subject remains to be treated 
in a further volume. Hvex E. Ecerton. 





The Baroness de Bode, 1775-1803. By Witt1am §. CaripE-PEMBERTON. 
With Portrait. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1900.) 


MADAME DE Bone was Mary Kynnersley, the daughter of a Staffordshire 
squire, who, not much to the satisfaction of her friends nor, till her six- 
teen quarterings were made clear, of her husband’s family, married a 
German gentleman in the French service, of good birth but slender 
means. The baron, according to his wife ‘a model of tenderness, per- 
fection, and goodness, joined to resolution and courage,’ appears to have 
been an honest, worthy gentleman, well content to second her schemes 
for the support and advancement of a rapidly increasing family. 

By means of the sale of the baron’s commission and of a loan from 
the baroness’s brother-in-law, Mr. Adderley of Coton, the Bodes were 
able to raise 8,000 guineas, for which sum, and by using all the interest 
of their numerous foreign friends and relations, they obtained from the 
elector of Cologne the investiture of the fief of Soultz in Alsace, which had 
reverted to him by the death of the last prince of Rohan-Soubise. By 
this transaction Madame de Bode hoped firmly to establish the fortunes 
of her family. The feudal dues which the lord of Soultz possessed 
were valued at 10,000 livres per annum, and the mineral rights to which 
he was entitled were capable of the most profitable development. But 
1788 was not a lucky year for the purchase of feudal rights in France. 
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In less than twelve months the dues, which the baroness had enumerated 
to a correspondent with so much satisfaction, were swept away: the 
gratuitous service for ten days in the year of all the men, horses, and 
oxen, the greater and lesser tithes, the tax on butchers’ shops, the 700 
fowls, the right of pasturage for 300 sheep and 60 pigs, the eighth pot of 
wine ; yet, even after the fourth of August had abolished all these sources 
of profit, the 8,000 guineas would have been well invested had the baron 
been able to retain the mines of salt and asphalt which he worked with 
much enterprise and success. In order that they might not incur the 
confiscation of their property as émigrés, he almost continuously, and his 
wife at intervals, lived on at Soultz in the midst of alarms till the winter 
of 1793-4. The letters written during this period by Madame de Bode 
are very interesting and give a vivid picture of the state of things in 
Alsace and on the German frontier. The Bodes were strangers, they 
had no connexion with the country except as the recent purchasers of 
feudal rights; they represented therefore all that was hateful to the 
revolutionists and nothing else, yet they were able to reside in France 
till the worst days of the Terror, and even in 1793 the baron was con- 
firmed by a legal judgment in the possession of his mines, which he then 
valued at 1,000,000 livres. When he crossed the frontier in 1794 he of 
course forfeited this as well as all other property. 

Madame de Bode at this crisis formed and executed an extraordinary 
plan, most characteristic of her energy and spirit and indefatigable hope- 
fulness. She had heard that Catharine II wished to attract settlers to 
her newly acquired dominions in the south, and had offered a fief to 
Condé. Why should not she also obtain an estate from the empress ? 
She hoped to be well received at the Russian court through the influence 
of the grand-duchess Elizabeth, the wife of the grand-duke Alexander, 
with whom she was acquainted. Her letters give an account of the 
journey she accomplished in a chaise and pair, accompanied by her son, to 
half the courts of Germany to collect the means for her venture from her 
royal and princely patrons, and to obtain their recommendations to 
the empress, of her experiences and adventures in Russia, and of her 
final establishment with her family, not in the Crimea but on an estate of 
200 souls near St. Petersburg. Unfortunately the prudent discretion of 
the writer allows her to tell comparatively little about court and society 
in Russia. But although for this reason the later letters are of no great 
historical interest, they are none the less well worth reading. It is im- 
possible not to sympathise with the dauntless spirit of the writer. Not 
the Bruce’s spider could be more determined in repairing the broken 
meshes of his web, than this lady in beginning afresh after each disap- 
pointment her schemes for the establishment of her family. Not the 
crash of a falling universe could shake her firm purpose. She is at 
St. Petersburg when her husband dies 1,500 miles away in the centre 
of Russia. Her children are left sick and helpless, exposed to the severity 
of a Russian winter in a hovel of canvas and boards; her eldest son, 
who alone is with her at the capital, is too ill with fever to go to their 
assistance, but she does not lose heart. 

This unfailing cheerfulness and good humour may have been the 
secret of her success in courting ‘those from whom advancement might 
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befall.’ The empress Catharine, Zouboff, the maniac Paul and his 
gentle wife, Alexander, ministers, great ladies and ambassadors, almost 
all this lady meets are willing to befriend her. Only the jade Fortune 
is not to be conciliated and ever plays her some sorry trick at the 
critical moment. 

As a final recommendation to the intending reader, it should be 
added that Mr. Childe-Pemberton has done his part well, and that paper, 
print, and pictures combine with the interest of the subject to make 
a very attractive volume. P. F. WILcert. 








Fouché. Par Louis Mapetry. (Paris: Plon. 1901.) 


Tue six years of laborious study which M. Madelin has spent upon the 
career of Joseph Fouché have resulted in the appearance of two solid and 
excellent volumes, which form an excellent contribution to historical 
knowledge. Not content with searching thousands of uncatalogued and 
little-known cartons in the Archives Nationales, he has explored the local 
records in four departments of France, read unpublished journals in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan, and prosecuted lengthy researches in the 
archives of Trieste and Laybach. Such devotion carries with it its own 
reward, even if the actual results attained should not appear to be com- 
mensurate with the labour expended. If, after all, M. Madelin can tell us 
nothing about ‘ La Ténébreuse Affaire,’ or about Fouché’s attitude to the 
emperor’s Spanish schemes, we are pretty well assured that it is not he 
that is to blame, but the archives. Nor are we disposed seriously to quarrel 
with M. Madelin for the guarded note of palliation which he strikes in these 
volumes. Fouché, he assures us, is not so black as he has been painted ; he 
was not cruel, only base and time-serving ; under the consulate and the 
empire he rendered great services to the cause of order ; he was kind and 
obliging to all men, a welcome guest in the Quartier St-Germain, and 
clement in the use of terrible and noiseless weapons ; he saved lives, he 
kept Brittany and the Vendée quiet, he was Napoleon’s one minister of the 
interior, he worked steadily for the conservation of the imperial régime. 
In facilitating the restoration of the Bourbons after Waterloo, and in 
urging upon Louis XVIII a policy of amnesty, he was the true friend of 
France. Biographers may be excused a little partiality, and M. Madelin, 
who conceals nothing, enables his readers to make such discount as they 
may deem requisite. There is one reader, at any rate, who thinks that 
M. Madelin’s book has only added an extra coat of blacking. 

Let us take two incidents, out of many, upon which -M. Madelin’s 
researches have cast new and interesting light: Fouché’s vote on the 
death of the king, and Fouché’s attitude on the divorce of the emperor. 
The trial of Louis XVI began on 10 Dec. 1798, and the issue from the 
first appeared to be very doubtful. Fouché at this time was a kind of 
independent member of the Girondin party, connected by ties of friend- 
ship with Daunou and Condorcet, who were going to vote against the 
death sentence. At one of the sessions of the convention the deputy 
from Nantes leant over towards Daunou, and said to him, ‘ You will see 
my opinion when it is in print, and will be astonished at the courage 
which I shall exhibit against those who wish for the death of Louis.’ 
On the evening of the 15th he gaye Daunou the manuscript of the speech 
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which he intended to deliver, saying, ‘Do me the pleasure to read my 
speech, and to make all the changes of style which you may think 
necessary. An old oratorian ought to speak French.’ The speech in 
question pronounced against tlie death sentence, it was corrected by 
the ex-professor of humanities in some points of style and returned 
to the author. On the 16th the Representation of La Loire Inférieure 
was called up to vote. To the amazement of Daunou, Fouché 
appeared at the tribunal and declared for death, saying according to 
the Moniteur two words only, Za Mort. Then next day he published 
what M. Madelin justly styles ‘a violent and impudent commentary on 
this terrible monosyllable’ which was to be taken by the reading public 
as a speech delivered in the convention on the occasion of the vote. 
One sentence in particular deserves to be recalled: Je ne m’attendais 
pas & énoncer a cette tribune d’autre opinion contre le tyran que son 
arrét de mort. In answer to Daunou’s recriminations the ex-oratorian 
replied ‘ that he had really wished to save Louis XVI; that he had still 
wished to do so on the preceding evening, but that the representatives 
of La Loire Inférieure had received terrible menaces ; the people, so ran 
the message, was disposed to burn their properties, and probably to 
commit the greatest excesses against the families of the deputies who did 
not vote for death:’ upon all of which M. Madelin remarks that for 
three months Nantes had hardly lost an occasion to affirm an opinion 
favourable to the king, that an agent Sottin had been specially charged 
to recall the deputies of Nantes to a sense of their duties, and that five 
out of eight of the deputation from La Loire Inférieure voted against 
the death. 

Of the ministers of the emperor, Fouché was the only personal friend 
of Josephine. ‘On the eve of Brumaire,’ says M. Madelin, ‘ she had been 
his best information-agent, and so she remained at the Tuileries; in 
Nivése she supported him almost alone, protected him against an 
imminent disgrace, and when in the year X this disgrace fell upon 
him, she had not concealed her regrets or disapproval. She had con- 
tributed to recall him in 1804.’ Yet when the peace of Tilsit disclosed 
the possibility of an alliance which would not, like the Austrian or Saxon 
alliance, spell reaction in France, Fouché declares himself the ardent 
supporter of the divorce. ‘It would be a good thing if the empress were 
to die; that would remove many difficulties,’ was a statement attributed 
to him. His interview with Josephine herself, in which he cynically 
urged her to take the initiative, and to appeal to the senate to support 
her in her demand for a divorce, has been told in all the memoirs and was 
reported by Metternich to his cabinet on 830 November 1807. What is 
less well known is the method pursued by the minister of police to ripen 
his scheme, for the story can only be fully told with the aid of the unpub- 
lished ministerial notes submitted to the emperor, of which M. Madelin 
gives us copious extracts. During the winter of 1807 and the spring of 
1808 Fouché was attempting on the one hand to manufacture public 
opinion in favour of the divorce, and on the other hand to impress the 
emperor with the unanimity of the public desire for this decisive step. 
Meanwhile Napoleon continued to scold Fouché, telling him to mind his 
own business, and ‘ to meddle neither directly nor indirectly with an affair 
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which cannot concern him in any manner.’ Whether the emperor was 
serious or not—and there is little reason to think that he was—the 
minister of police pursued his own course. He saturated his master with 
a constant trickle of reports and insinuations and calumnies, admirably 
calculated to sow dissension between husband and wife. 


The friends of the empress say that they are perfectly aware of what the 
emperor says on such and such a day to the empress, of their conversations 
before and after the coronation, of the quarrels of the Bonaparte family, of 
the intrigues against it and the intriguers. The friends of the empress pretend 
to know that the sterility of the empress is not her fault, that the emperor has 
never had any children, 


and so forth. The foolish expenditure and the secret debts of the 
empress are all exposed with pitiless severity. It was in vain that the 
emperor expostulated, declaring 21 May 1808 that the police must stop 
the rumours of divorce. Fouché answered that there was not a person in 
France who was not convinced that the duration and prosperity of the 
dynasty depended on the emperor having children. ‘Never,’ said 
M. Madelin, rightly appreciating the emperor’s sincerity, ‘had Fouché 
been so precious.’ It was he in fact who prepared public opinion for the 
repudiation. In so doing he consolidated a position which had been 
rendered insecure by the first conspiracy of Malet, and procured for 
himself two more years of power. In any other career this procedure 
would have seemed the climax of baseness. 

M. Madelin’s book would have gained by compression. He could 
have told his story adequately in half the space, and it must be confessed 
that much of the erudition displayed in his pages does not materially 
assist our understanding. There is perhaps a little too much of what a 
French critic has called la fureur de l’inédit, but this after all is a 
venial error in a book so solid and valuable. H. A. L. Fisner. 





Lettres de Madame Reinhard a sa Mére (1798-1815). 
1901.) 


Tus volume is published by the Société d’Histoire Contemporaine, and 
well edited by the granddaughter of the writer. She was daughter of a 
Hamburg physician and made the acquaintance of M. Reinhard when 
the latter was minister plenipotentiary of the French republic at that 
town. Reinhard was the son of a protestant pastor of Wiirtemberg, 
made his way to Vevay as a teacher, thence to Bordeaux, where he 
plunged into politics in 1787 and was elected deputy along with 
Vergniaud, Ducos, and Gaudet. More fortunate than they, he was sent 
as secretary of M. Chauvelin to London, thence to Naples, and later on 
to Hamburg, being finally appointed by Talleyrand minister to Tuscany 
in 1798. Both husband and wife were now thoroughly gallicised, and 
there is scarcely a touch of German feeling even in these letters of the 
wife to her mother at Hamburg. Her first letter of much interest is from 
Florence, 81 Aug. 1798, describing the arrival of Madame Leclerc (Pauline 
Bonaparte). 


(Paris: Picard. 


She is young, pretty, very natural, gay, and acharming child. Sheis fond of 
amusement and talking about dress; and she deems the latest fashions of the 
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utmost importance. She has left her husband at Milan, travels with her 
brother-in-law, and has come to Florence to entertain herself. I have in vain 
sought for an elegant woman to associate with her. 


Then came tidings of the battle of the Nile, the attack of the Neapolitans 
on Rome, the French reprisals, and the war of the second coalition, 
which sent the Reinhards back to Paris. In passing we may notice 
the curious footnote (p. 17) on Sir William and Lady Hamilton. Sa. 
seconde femme, célébre par sa beauté, a publié les lettres de Nelson. 
Madame Reinhard’s letters from Paris at the time of the coup d'état of 
Brumaire are of great interest. Her remark (25 Vendémiaire)—Brune 
et Masséna se sont vaillamment battus, mais les yeux de tous sont fixés 
sur Bonaparte—prepares us for the sequel; and equally noteworthy is 
her regret that he did not divorce Josephine outright. Azara me disait 
encore hier combien la faiblesse de Bonaparte vis-a-vis de sa femme était 
regrettable : elle-méme demandait la séparation il y a six mois lorsqw’ elle 
était sans nouvelles de son mari. The following reply made by Bona- 
parte to a request for his interest with the Directors is, I think, an addi- 
tion to our stock of anecdotes about him: Je ne puis vous rendre ce 
service. Lid ot je suis, je commande ou je me tais. The fleeting 
reports about the course of the coup d’état show in what ignorance Paris 
was kept. Madame Reinhard writes (19 Brumaire) that Gohier and Moulins 
at first thought the movement directed solely against Barras, and (20 
Brumaire) that Bonaparte thought the majority of the cinq-cents was for 
him ; that this majority reassembled in the evening at St. Cloud, while 
the rest wandered piteusement in the park, owing to a thick fog; and that 
the assassination of Bonaparte and Aréna had been attempted. Three 
days later she writes, Le peuple est en liesse et croit avoir reconquis la 
liberté. Reinhard was for a time envoy at Bern (1801-2), where he was 
charged to make much of the nobles; but he was replaced in one of the 
many shiftsof Bonaparte’s Swiss policy. Itis unfortunate that there are no 
letters for the interval from April 1802 to April 1806 ; and the later letters 
are of no great interest, except those that describe the Reinhards’ inter- 
course with Goethe at Carlsbad in 1807, and his preference in female 
society for wne nature vulgaire 4 une intelligence plus raffinée (p. 336). 
There are a few good touches about Napoleon at Dresden (after Tilsit) 
looking stout and well and hurrying so fast through the picture galleries 
that no one had time to stop to look at anything, while Frederick 
Augustus was visibly hurt at the lack of interest taken by the conqueror 
in the artistic treasures. 


J. Hou~zanp Ross. 


L’Ile de France sous Decaen, 1803-1810. Par Henrt Prentovr, 
(Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1901.) 


Tus elaborate and valuable monograph is based partly on the unpub- 
lished papers of general Decaen (the interest of which was first pointed 
out by M. Tessier in the tenth and twelfth volumes of the RevueHistorique) 
and partly on extensive researches in the archives of Paris and London. 
Indeed, so industriously has M. Prentout reaped and garnered his heavy 
crop, that little can be left for the gleaners. Upon the internal history 
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of the Mascarenhas, upon the policy of general Decaen, captain-general 
of the Ile de France from 1802 to 1810, and upon French schemes in the 
Indian Ocean and French designs upon India itself, during the Napoleonic 
period, this volume is likely for a long time to come to enjoy the highest 
authority. Incidentally, too, it is worth noticing that the Decaen corre- 
spondence throws some interesting light upon affairs at the Cape during 
the period of the Batavian government 1803-1806, but M. Prentout’s 
‘account of these transactions would have been improved if he had con- 
sulted Theal’s History of South Africa. 

Eight days after the signature of the peace of Amiens, Forfait, 
formerly minister of marine, in a memoir upon the colonial state of 
France, argued that in view of the extreme weakness and dispersion of 
the French colonies it was futile to continue a policy of espionage in 
India, and that the only wise course for France was to allay English 
suspicion and quietly build up a navy. It was useless, even in his 
opinion, to fortify Pondicherry. Decrés, who succeeded Forfait at the 
French ministry of marine, was practically of the same mind, and advised 
that no effort should be made to form a military establishment in India, 
but that all attention should be concentrated on the Ile de France. Those 
counsels were, however, too moderate to please the first consul. General 
Decaen, a soldier formed in the excellent school of Moreau, who had 
shone at Hohenlinden, was sent to Pondicherry to observe and report 
upon the situation in India. His instructions, though professedly pacific, 
breathe the most bellicose intentions; he was to behave ‘ with softness, 
dissimulation, and simplicity,’ to cultivate relations with the native chiefs, 
and to sound the depths of Indian antagonism to British rule. 


The mission of the captain-general is primarily one of observation ; but the 
first consul instructed by him, and by the punctual execution of the preceding 
observations, may give him the opportunity of one day acquiring the glory 
which prolongs the memory of man beyond the duration of centuries. 


That opportunity never came, nor is it clear that general Decaen would 
have been the man to use it in the most effective way. That he was 
frank, sincere, and high-spirited, we are willing to believe upon the 
authority of our author, who has read all the 148 registers of prolix 
memoirs and documents which lie in the archives of Caen. But he 
was quick-tempered and impetuous, prone to believe the optimistic reports 
of ill-informed spies and to read his desires into facts, apt to quarrel with 
his colleagues, and blind to the true importance of sea power. 


‘Tl est sévére votre frére,’ said Napoleon to René Decaen, alluding to the 
general’s standing quarrel with admiral Linois, ‘ il est vif et veut que tout aille 
comme il entend, mais il doit savoir que la marine est une arme qui ne se 
manie pas comme les autres.’ 


It is also a curious fact that during the whole period of his administra- 
tion of the Ile de France he never once set foot upon the sister island 
La Réunion, or made any personal effort to win popularity among the 
royalist inhabitants of that colony. His treatment of Matthew Flinders, 
the Australian traveller, is incompatible with that breadth of tempera- 
ment which is an essential part of greatness, and leaves a stain upon an 
honourable career. It may be true, as M. Prentout suggests, that 
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General Decaen suspected that Flinders had come to spy out the French 
military establishment at the Ile de France, just as the French naturalist 
Denon had spied out the strength and weakness of Port Jackson. If so, 
the captain-general should have sent him away. Flinders had a pass- 
port for all the French colonies from the First Consul ; yet Decaen detained 
him in the island, deprived him of a portion of his maps and papers, and 
in a prolix and shifty despatch justified his action on the ground of Eng- 
lish proceedings at the Cape and Pondicherry, and English designs in the 
East. The English authorities demanded his liberty, and on 11 March 
1806 the emperor consented to grant it, yet it was not until 1810 that 
Decaen released his prisoner, and even then he refused to return to him 
part of his papers. We have no reason to believe with M. Prentout that 
the papers retained by Decaen were quite unimportant; the evidence 
points the other way. Flinders was not the man to carry abdéut with 
him masses of unimportant papers, and if they were unimportant, why 
should he have stirred heaven and earth to regain them ? 

The Ile de France was no doubt, as M. Prentout says, a place of great 
strategic importance. When it became clear that the English did not 
mean to surrender Pondicherry, the island of La Bourbonnais naturally 
became the chief French naval and military station in the Indian Ocean. 
It possessed a good harbour in Port Louis, and was favourably situated for 
trade with Madagascar and the Persian Gulf. Port Louis had been made 
a free port under the monarchy, and there is much testimony from 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and others’ as to its commercial prosperity. 
Nor did the rupture between England and France in 1808 produce at 
once a cessation of trade. During the wars of the revolution and the 
consulate, and during the first years of the empire, England had very few 
ships in the Indian Ocean, and though the war locked up French 
merchantmen, the commerce of the island was carried on briskly enough 
in neutral bottoms. As late as 1806 Captain Marbot could write that 
the neutrals had brought so much merchandise and wine into the colony 
that the prices were lower than they were in Europe. All this, however, 
was very precarious. The island, largely owing to the wastefulness of 
slave labour, was unable to support itself even with the assistance of La 
Réunion, which was subjected to it by the fiscal policy of Decaen. There 
were years when the slaves were put on short commons and died of star- 
vation. In 1806 a great tempest made havoc in the island, and traders, 
fearing that they might not obtain a return cargo, fought shy of Port 
Louis. Nor was there anything to expect of the mother country. ‘The 
Tle de France,’ wrote Napoleon 23 June 1805, ‘lives from the product 
of its prizes. . . . All the money sent thither will be squandered.’ In 
consequence the subsidy of two millions ceased and the island was in- 
structed to ‘ live of its own,’ or rather to prey upon English commerce. 
The corsairs were not unsuccessful, robbing the East India Company of 
fourteen richly laden vessels in three years, 1807, 1808, and 1809, but 
nevertheless there was constant uncertainty about the supplies. Nor was 
this merely a matter of local concern. Ifa large French force was ever 
to be landed in India, it would have to be revictualled in the Mascarenhas. 
When Napoleon was discussing the Indian project with René Decaen in 
1808, he doubted whether there would be biscuit enough in the colony, 
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and asked anxiously after possible sources of supply; and he had felt the 
same questionings earlier in September 1805, when Stanislas Lefebvre, 
the second aide-de-camp of the captain-general, urged the eastern design 
upon him at Mainz in a remarkable interview, the report of which is here 
printed for the first time. But, supplies or no supplies, the French in- 
feriority at sea rendered the emperor’s Indian projects utterly incapable of 
execution. It was a miracle, as the emperor himself admitted in 1808, 
that the Ile de France contrived to remain so long in French hands, for 
at no time were there as many as 2,000 regular troops in the Mascarenhas, 
and when Port Louis capitulated in 1810 the garrison on the island stood 
at 1,204 men only. The wisest heads in France, Talleyrand, Forfait, 
Decrés, recognised unpleasant facts, but Napoleon could not surrender a 
gorgeous illusion. Again and again, in 1799, in 1801, in 1803, in 1805, 
in 1807, in 1808, in 1812, the vision of oriental conquest floated before 
him. The French agents in India wrote glowing and misleading reports 
to Decaen; Decaen forwarded them countersigned with his own approval 
to his master. Napoleon was bombarded with despatches and emissaries 
urging him on to the enterprise, and it is one of the merits of M. Prentout’s 
book that it shows that the emperor was not the only man who at that 
time dreamt dreams or saw visions. H. A. L. FisHer. 


Bernadotte, Napoléon et les Bourbons. Par L. Prncaup. (Paris: 
Plon. 1901.) 


Cuartes XIV of Sweden has been the subject of much serious study 


among his adopted fellow-countrymen. 


Numerous historians [says M. Pingaud], Schinkel, Brinkman and Rogberg in 
their voluminous compilation ‘ Minnen ur Sveriges nyare historia,’ Engestrém, 
Trolle-Wachtmeister, Geiger, Ahnfeldt in studies or collections of documents have 
thrown light upon the better portions of his life; they have celebrated in him 
the beneficent monarch, the loyal protector of public liberties, attentive to 
justify his device, ‘ The love of my people is my recompense.’ 


All this literature is, however, in Swedish, and those who, like the 
present reviewer, do not possess that tongue, are forced to study Charles 
XIV at third hand. Luckily in M. Schefer’s discriminating psychological 
sketch and in a series of articles published some fifty years ago in the ‘Revue 
des deux Mondes,’ by the late M. Geoffroi, they are able to follow the later 
stages of a very interesting career under skilled and competent guidance. 
The volume which M. Pingaud has just published does not attempt to 
give the complete story of Bernadotte. It is in the main a study, and a 
very careful study, of the earlier life and of the policy pursued by the 
crown prince of Sweden during the years 1810 to 1814. It is true that 
there follows an epilogue, but this is restricted to the relations between 
Charles XIV and the Bourbons. The volume, in other words, seems to 
divide itself into three very finished monographs: the first upon the 
early life, the second, which is far the longest and weightiest, on the 
diplomatic tergiversations of the crown prince during the war of Libera- 
tion, and the third on the attitude of the French king at Stockholm to 
his fatherland and to the dynasty which ruled it. M. Pingaud has spared 
no pains to give solidity to his volume, which is largely based upon un- 
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published correspondence in the archives of Paris and St. Petersburg. 
We notice, however, that he has not consulted the Foreign Office papers 
in the Public Record Office in London, though they contain matter which 
would have been valuable to him. On the other hand full and sufficient 
use is made of Castlereagh’s ‘ Letters and Despatches ’—a most important 
source for the history of Bernadotte—so that the English side is not un- 
represented. 

The distinctive feature of this book is that it presents a view of 
Bernadotte mainly drawn from the reports of diplomatists, such as 
Alquier and Rumigny, Gabriac and Montalembert, Stewart and Bloom- 
field, Pozzo di Borgo and Suchtelen, who made it their special busi- 
ness to penetrate his designs and to sound his character during the 
most critical period of his career—the year which followed his first 
coming to Stockholm. It must be confessed that the situation in 1810 
was one in which it was difficult for a man in Bernadotte’s position to 
play a straightforward and honourable part. He owed much, his enemies 
said that he owed everything, to Napoleon, and yet as a Swedish prince 
he could no longer, after the French occupation of Swedish Pomerania, 
decently accept the only terms upon which the French alliance was 
offered to him. Nor was a policy of neutrality possible or wise. He 
must either fight the Russians with the distant chance of regaining 
Finland, or he must fight the French with the assured prospect of acquir- 
ing Norway. The latter course was the one which he elected to adopt. 
From the point of view of Sweden’s interests it was the better alternative, 
but Charles John was not purely animated by a passion for Swedish 
interests. M. Pingaud brings out very clearly the complex incoherence 
of his aims, and the mixture of Gascon ruse and Gascon ‘ bounce’ which 
characterised his diplomacy and his utterances. Perhaps he hardly makes 
sufficient allowance for the extreme difficulty of the situation. Bernadotte 
could not trust either the allies, or the Bourbons, or Napoleon ; he knew 
himself to be an upstart, and felt uncomfortable at the prospect of restor- 
ing the ancien régime in France, knowing that the Bourbons would 
certainly despise him and probably intrigue for his deposition. At the 
same time a continuance of the Napoleonic empire was for him a prospect 
full of perils, though it was one which he might have to contemplate. 
His own ambitions were only partially defined. He wished to secure the 
Swedish throne for his son, and to play a part in France as well, posing 
as the intermediary between his countrymen and Europe, deleting by 
some act of beneficent statesmanship the uncomfortable suspicions of 
treason which clustered round his path. The exact shape which this 
act was to assume had not yet been fixed in his mobile intelligence. 
Possibly he might restore the Bourbons under conditions, possibly he 
might mount the French throne himself, possibly—but that was a pis 
aller—he might assist in securing the continuance of the imperial régime, 
A Viennese doctor, by name Franzenberg, sent to Liége by Joseph found 
the crown prince amenable to overtures. It is said that he actually 
pledged himself in writing to pass over to the side of Napoleon, if the 
emperor would promise in writing that he would procure him a sovereignty 
in ease his defection should cause the loss of the Swedish heritage. The 
statement rests upon the testimony of the duke of Ragusa, and, though 
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accepted by M. Pingaud, should, we think, in view of Bernadotte’s proved 
dislike of committing himself, be accepted with caution. Later on he is 
said to have entered into direct negotiations with Napoleon himself. 
What was the tenor of his communication we do not know, but that a 
letter was written M. Pingaud firmly believes. On 24 March it was inter- 
cepted and carried to Bliicher. Three days later the French minister of war 
arranged that a duplicate of the Franzenberg documents should fall into 
the hands of the Russians in order that dissension might be sown between 
the allies. The manceuvre succeeded, for the courier was taken by a 
Russian patrol in the night of 27-8 March, and when Alexander reached 
Paris he was put in possession of the incriminating documents. The un- 
published memoirs of Langeron from which these facts appear to have 
been taken contain the following addendum : 

Je parlai 4 l’Empereur de cette dépéche interceptée ; il me dit: ‘Croyez- 
vous qu’il fait le seul dont je devais me défendre? J’étais obligé de combattre 
les amis autant que les ennemis.’ Je vis bien qu'il voulait parler de 
Metternich. 

There is quite enough in this volume to destroy the ideal figure 
which the enthusiastic imaginations of Benjamin Constant and Madame 
de Staél created. We are very far here from the ‘ inspired’ biography of 
Touchard-Lafosse, who so dexterously avoids the doubtful and perilous 
passages, but the curious conversations recorded in the memoirs of 
Rochechouart, as well as Thornton’s letters in the Castlereagh corre- 
spondence, had fully prepared us to entertain some such view as that 
which M. Pingaud here presents with copious knowledge and real literary 
distinction. H. A. L. Fisner. 


Souvenirs Politiques du Comte de Salaberry sur la Restauration, 1821- 
1830. Par le ComTz DE SaLaBERRY, son petit-fils. 2 vols. (Paris: 
Picard. 1900.) 

Tue author of these memoirs was the head of a younger branch of the 
ancient house of Irumberry, long settled in that part of France which 
was once the kingdom of Navarre. When Henry IV came to the throne 
this family migrated northwards, and acquired large properties in the 
neighbourhood of Blois. Charles Marie, comte de Salaberry, came into 
possession of these estates on the death of his father by the guillotine in 
1794. He was then twenty-eight years old. He fought for a time 
against the republic, but subsequently married and settled down on his 
ancestral property, no part of which appears to have been confiscated. 
During the consulate and the empire he remained in seclusion, devoting 
himself to agriculture and occupying his leisure by writing novels and 
books of travel. When the Restoration brought back the Bourbons and 
established a form of constitutional government, he took his place in the 
chamber as deputy for Blois, and continued to sit until the revolution of 
1830 drove him again from public life. He declined to serve the 
monarchy of July, and returned to history and literature and the cultiva- 
tion of his estates. He read many papers on a large variety of subjects 
before the Société des Sciences et des Lettres of Blois, but does not seem to 
have produced any work de longue haleine. He died in January 1847, in 
his eighty-first year. 
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The ‘Souvenirs’ of the comte de Salaberry cover a very important 
period in the history of France, but cannot be said to throw much new 
light on the subject, except through the typical character of the author 
—a vehement monarchist—which is displayed with the utmost frankness 
and decision throughout. He was clearly one of those who had forgotten 
nothing, and he certainly had not learnt much. Villéle and Corbiére 
are his heroes, fidéles serviteuwrs de Diew et des Bourbons. Villéle is 
especially l’wnique et véritable homme du roi, de la monarchie et de la 
France. Decazes, whose enforced resignation in February 1820 was 
fatal to the legitimist monarchy, is a misérable. Between the ministry 
of Decazes and that of Richelieu (the second) the author sees no 
difference save that between gueuserie and niaiserie, and he prides 
himself—un infiniment petit qui est moi—on having taken a prominent 
part in upsetting the latter of these ministers. The Martignac ministry 
is a ministére de concessions, a ministére royaliste si l’on veut: on the 
other hand Polignac and his supporters are véritablement dignes de la 
confiance du monarque et des espérances des chrétiens. The count’s pet 
aversion seems to have been Chateaubriand. He condemns that dis- 
tinguished author for taking the place of Montmorency: ‘it is only in 
China that lettered mandarins become ministers.’ He is the ‘evil 
genius ’ of the monarchy, and when he falls he deserves his fate, comme 
faux frére, comme mauvais ministre, et encore plus mauvais Frangais. 
Clearly there is no lack of decision in the count’s personal views; he 
is equally decided about all political questions. Representative govern- 
ment, he says with truth, is ‘an exotic plant in France;’ but he goes 
further, and declares it to be, par excellence, ‘le gouvernement du scan- 
dale.’ France is a country governed on monarchical principles: nous 
sommes régis par une charte selon la monarchie, et non par une monar- 
chie selon la charte. For the constitutionalist opposition he has, naturally, 
not a good word to say; if Royer-Collard and the famous 221 protest, it 
is wn manifeste de révolte ouverte et proclamée. On the other hand he 
condemns the extreme right, for whom Villéle was not reactionary enough. 
But it is for journalism and journalists that he reserves the most furious 
vials of his wrath. 


Le paradoxe de la monarchie selon la charte introduit la concession de la 

liberté de la presse, qui proclame la monarchie selon les journaux, c’est-d-dire 
lochlocratie, dont l’élément est la boue . . . Unjournaliste n’est pas autre chose 
que la particule on ; on dit, et on n’est qu’un sot. 
Even the respectable Jowrnal des Débats is a ‘gallows-bird’ (pendable), 
Journalism is ‘a lever of incontestable power,’ but it is ‘a monster 
in the social order.’ La liberté de la presse politique, qui a engendré 
le journalisme, n’est-elle pas grosse de lanarchie? Here is the 
true inwardness of the Reaction; this is the spirit which destroyed 
the monarchy of Charles X. 

From such quotations as these, which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, it is easy to estimate the value of the ‘ Souvenirs’ as an historical 
authority. The count never held office, and, though a personal friend 
or acquaintance of Villéle and other prominent men, he does not seem 
to have been entrusted with their confidences. He has nothing to tell of 
the great springs of action during the period, and his judgments of the 
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relative importance of events are generally inadequate or erroneous. His 
interest is far more in persons than in things, and he passes over many 
important events with hardly a remark. On foreign affairs he has very 
little to say, and what he says is of no importance. As one would expect, 
he condemns the Greeks and the Neapolitans—les misérables lazzaroni— 
and he highly approves the Spanish expedition. He seldom makes a © 
general observation that is not tinged with prejudice, and he rarely sees 
below the surface of things. He displays, for instance, no perception 
of the effects produced by the proposal to restore the droit d’ainesse ; 
he has no notion that the creation of 76 peers in 1827 was a cowp d’état ; 
he smells Carbonari everywhere, but he does not see, or he shuts his eyes 
to, the presence of the Congregation behind the ministry; he persists 
to the last in believing that the journalists represent no one but them- 
selves. At the same time the ‘ Souvenirs,’ in addition to the general light 
which they throw on the Reaction, are by no means devoid of interest or 
value. The count wields a fairly dexterous pen, and his analyses of cha- 
racter are often epigrammatic ; of La Bourdonnaye, for instance, he says— 

Tl n’a pas d’amis, ne cherche point 4 s’en faire, parce qu’il vise 4 un but et 
n’a pas de plan: il n’a pas d’esprit de conduite, parce qu’il a du talent et pas 
dhabileté . . . il ne peut palir que de colére; il ne sait sourire qu’amérement ; 
il ne se commande pas 4 lui-méme, et veut gouverner I’ Etat. 


His descriptions are often detailed and vivid, especially when, as in the 
case of the funeral of General Foy (1825), they give him an opportunity 
for girding at his opponents. He quotes frequently from contemporary 


journals; he gives extracts from speeches in the chamber; he quotes 
satirical songs and pasquinades ; but there isa striking lack of humorous or 
illustrative anecdote. We gather, in short, that the count was a high- 
minded, virtuous, loyal, and enthusiastic man, but that his intellect 
cannot be rated highly; he was one of those whom his contemporary 
Richelieu described as being ‘used to guide their conduct rather by 
impulses of the heart than by reflexion of the mind.’ 

The exact epoch covered by the memoirs is from December 1821, the 
fall of the Richelieu ministry, to June 1830, the eve of the Revolution. 
They are not entirely contemporary; and it is the more necessary to 
mention this since nothing is said by the editor as to the method of 
composition. The count began to write in the latter part of 1824, when 
the Villéle ministry had been three years in office (i. 12, 107), when the 
duc de Berri had been dead four years (i. 18) and the septennial law 
had been some time passed (i. 90). His first book, which covers the last 
three years of Louis XVIII, is, therefore, not strictly contemporary. From 
the accession of Charles X (with which book ii. opens) in September 1824 
the memoirs appear to have been written contemporaneously with the 
events which they discuss. Nows sommes en 1825, says the author a little 
later (i. 142). But it is evident that at some subsequent date—probably 
after the author’s retirement—the memoirs were largely rewritten, and 
thrown into more consecutive and literary form. For instance, observations 
are made about the Martignac ministry (ii. 178-181) which could not 
have been written till after its fall; and the bitterness of many of the 
author’s remarks has a post-revolutionary flavour. These facts impair 
somewhat the historical value of the ‘Souvenirs.’ They were, on the 
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whole, worth publishing, but the historical student must not expect to 
learn much that is important from them. G. W. PRoTHERO. 


La Duchesse de Berry (S.A.R. Madame), 1798-1870. Par H. Tarra. 
(Paris: Plange. 1900.) 


Txose who are interested in the history of France under Louis Philippe 
or in the fortunes of the legitimist party will find entertainment in this 
book, especially if they happen to be republicans. The French royalists 
are in sad want of a hero. They have nothing which they can oppose 
to the Napoleonic legend. The vert galant and his fowl in the pot 
are all very well, but the popularity of Henry IV is somewhat dimmed 
by the mists of three centuries. For some few months in 1832 the more 
ardent partisans of the house of Bourbon believed that in default of a hero 
in the mother of their future king they would find a heroine. Madame, 
the duchess of Berry, was to play the part of a royal and matronal Joan of 
Are, to rally army and nation round the white flag, and to drive the 
usurper headlong from the throne. The drama opened with all the 
circumstances of romantic heroism, but unfortunately the dénowement 
at Blaye, although it reflected little credit on the government of Louis 
Philippe, covered the adherents of the duchess with confusion, and, what 
was worse, ridicule. 

M. Thirria has written this book, as it would seem, to show that the 
legitimists had no reason to blush for their heroine, that her character 
and her acts were such that her name ought still to stir the enthusiasm 
of all loyal Frenchmen. It cannot be said that he is successful. No 
one ever doubted the spirit and courage of the duchess, and M. Thirria 
leaves our opinion of her wisdom and discretion unaltered. He is a 
violent partisan, but too honest. The reader expects a writer who so 
evidently holds a brief for the defence to admit only what cannot be denied, 
to extenuate much, to conceal much. M. Thirria concedes so large a 
part of the case against his client that he disposes us to believe the whole. 
He allows that all appearances were against her, that her behaviour was 
indiscreet and undignified, her language indelicate, that scandalous 
imputations on her good fame were accepted and circulated by her 
friends not less than by her enemies (p. 29). The evidence of the 
clandestine marriage of the duchess with Count Lucchesi-Palli in 1831 
may be accepted as conclusive (pp. 288 et seg.) Her refusal to satisfy 
her father-in-law that she had been married by showing her marriage 
certificate may be explained by an evident wish to gratify her ambi- 
tion by retaining the political status of the faithful widow of the duke of 
Berry and at the same time to indulge her personal inclination by being 
the wife of Count Lucchesi; in other words, it may be explained by a 
determination to keep her cake and to eat it. On the other hand no 
evidence that could satisfy a jury is adduced to prove the paternity of 
the child born at Blaye. If Lucchesi-Palli visited Nantes in the summer of 
1832, his visit must have been known to some of those about the princess, 
and in that case it is incredible that they should not have come forward 
to testify to so material a fact. But although M. Thirria has failed to 
show that Madame possessed any of the qualities of a heroine except 
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courage, or of a politician except perseverance, he is, I think, not un- 
successful in exciting the sympathy of his readers for a woman who, 
although her faults were many, was not without charm. Her character 
was not unlike her face, full of blemishes, yet far from repulsive. She 
squinted, and the lids of her prominent eyes were often inflamed. A large 
and coarse mouth, generally open, revealed irregular and defective teeth. 
Yet to most of those whom she met she appeared attractive. M. Thirria, 
commenting on a letter to Madame de Meffray written by the duchess 
in 1848, sums up her character not unfairly.  Légére et sérieuse, 
Madame est ld tout entiére; elle parle a la fois de révolutions et de 
vignettes. Elle a cinquante ans et on croirait entendre une enfant ; 
nature aimable et bonne, mais superficielle et impressionnable (p. 875). 
This is charitable, and perhaps true; but such a character is not heroic. 
M. Thirria passes rapidly over the Vendéan adventure of 1832, 
which, desperate though it was, an admirer ought hardly to have 
mentioned in the same breath as such an episode of burlesque as the 
landing of Louis Napoleon with his tame eagle at Boulogne (p. 69). 
Madame’s chance of success was, it is true, even smaller than that of the 
Bonapartist pretender, since it was just possible that the memory of the 
great emperor might have gained for him the support of the army, while 
nothing but wilful infatuation, which has ever been the characteristic 
of the legitimists, could have blinded the duchess and her advisers to the 
absurdity of expecting French soldiers to rally round the white flag. M. 
Thirria pours contempt on Louis Philippe and his ministers. Certainly 
their treatment of the duchess showed neither chivalry nor generosity. 
But it ought perhaps to have been mentioned that in September 1832 
the government, who knew that Madame was at Nantes, though they 
could not discover her hiding-place, let her friends know that they would 
connive at her escape from the country. Moreover when she had fallen 
into their hands they refused to treat her and her followers as rebels. The 
duke of Broglie admitted that his friends, rather than their opponents, were 
the offenders against the law, that the revolution was illegal. It would have 
seemed consistent with this view to land the duchess at once at the nearest 
English port. Instead of this she was kept in prison at Blaye, the king 
apparently having received information which encouraged a hope that the 
dishonour of so near a connexion could be exploited in the interests of 
his dynasty. It is true, though again M. Thirria is silent, that Madame 
was told that she might go free if she would allow her condition to be 
attested by four physicians, and it is difficult to see why, in view of the 
inevitable, this offer was rejected. That the delicacy of the duchess shrank 
from a medical examination is an explanation disposed of by the extra- 
ordinary and repulsive details, which M. Thirria has thought fit to extract 
from the earlier reports of doctors who had visited the princess. To’a 
woman of the slightest refinement or delicacy the imprisonment at Blaye 
would have been a terrible martyrdom. It appears to have affected 
neither the good humour of Madame nor the buoyancy of her spirits. 
The latter half of the volume before us is only likely to be read by those 
who can be interested in the unprofitable bickerings and futile intrigues 
of the legitimists. The letters written by the duchess chronicle the birth 
and fortunes of her annual children, and contain some particulars which 
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would be valuable to a biographer of that respectable but uninteresting 
man, the countof Chambord. M. Thirria also introduces a long statement 
of the ignoble intrigues by which the Orleanist family secured the vast 
inheritance of the Condés. It is hard to understand the object of this 
digression. It may be inspired by the desire, the not unnatural desire, 
of a partisan of the duchess of Berry to blacken the character of her 
enemies. But as a royalist M. Thirria should not go out of his way to 
discredit the family of the man whom he regards as his legitimate 
king. P. F. WILLERtT. 


Franz Heinrich Reusch, 1825-1900: eine Darstellung seiner Lebens- 
arbeit. Von D. Leorotp Kart Goetz, Professor am altkatholisch- 
theologischen Seminar in Bonn. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1901.) 


Tis is a simple but adequate estimate of a noble life. Like the 
subject of the memoir it is plain, unpretending, and effective. Those 
who know the writings of Franz Heinrich Reusch, and still more those 
who have had the happiness of his personal acquaintance, will find in this 
sketch of his life’s work enough to remind them of the chief turning- 
points in his life, of his steady and conscientious productiveness, and of 
his unflinching but most amiable character. Those who as yet have 
never read any of his works will perhaps be induced by this memoir to 
make trial of some of them, and this will certainly be to their advantage. 
Some of them are likely to be the best sources of information on the 
subject of which they treat for some time to come; and one or two may 
easily remain the standard work on the subject for many generations. 
The Vatican council broke his life in two, and turned his thoughts and 
his energies into new channels. In the forty-five years which preceded 
that crisis, as in the thirty years which followed it, he was the en- 
thusiastic student, with the same scrupulous care about details and the 
same firmness of touch in finishing; but before that crisis he was 
mainly occupied with the relations between Scripture and science, while 
the crisis itself forced him to devote himself to the relations between 
doctrine and history. Previously to 1870 one of his main objects 
was to show that the earnest believer in a supernatural revelation 
has nothing to fear from scientific research. Since 1870 his chief 
aim was to show that doctrine must be studied historically, and that 
much which the church of Rome now requires its members to believe 
is either a corruption of the Christian faith or an unjustifiable addi- 
tion to it. It is in the works which he produced during the last thirty 
years of his life that the readers of this Review will have most interest. 
The amount which he published, and the excellent quality of it, is very 
surprising. A great deal of it was done in conjunction with and under 
the guidance of his great friend Déllinger, almost the only man who in 
these subjects was competent to guide Reusch. Déllinger was excom- 
municated in March 1871 for rejecting the Vatican decrees, Reusch in 
March 1872. He said that it was one of his consolations that he had to 
suffer in company with his revered teacher for holding fast to an honest 
conviction. It was characteristic of him that he still continued to say 
his Breviary. He wished to be quite clear with his conscience that the 
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desire to be free from such burdens had nothing to do with his opposition 
to papalism. 

The promulgation of the infallibility dogma made the appeal to 
history more general and more searching. There were many in the 
Roman church who had for long had misgivings about certain things 
in her doctrine and discipline, misgivings which for the most part they 
scarcely liked to own to themselves. But it was impossible to treat the 
Vatican decrees in this way. They must be tested by historical criticism, 
and, when the court of critical inquiry had once been opened, it found 
that it had a long list of arrears to deal with, and that in the course of 
dealing with them many other points, hitherto unsuspected, presented 
themselves for examination. It was as contributions to the patient sift- 
ing of evidence which this appeal to history involved that the chief works 
of Reusch during the last thirty years of his life were produced. ‘ Luis de 
Leon und die spanische Inquisition’ (1878) marks the transition from his 
earlier to his later work. It shows what a commentator on the Old 
Testament had to suffer in the sixteenth century from the bigotry of 
Rome. ‘ Der Prozess Galileis und die Jesuiten’ (1879) draws the moral 
from the condemnation of the Copernican system (1616) and of Galilei 
(1683) with special reference to papal infallibility. ‘Der Index der 
verbotenen Biicher’ (vol.i. 1888 ; vol. ii. 1885) is perhaps the greatest monu- 
ment of Reusch’s industry and learning, ‘ an inestimable contribution to the 
history of culture in Europe,’ as Friedrich has said. Then followed, in 
co-operation with Déllinger, ‘Die Selbstbiographie des Kardinals 
Bellarmin’ (1887), ‘ Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der rémisch- 
katholischer Kirche seit dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert’ (1889), ‘ Die 
Filschungen in dem Traktat des Thomas von Aquin gegen die Griechen.’ 
Déllinger’s death, 10 Jan. 1890, put a stop to this union of forces. After 
thai Reusch edited some of Déllinger’s unfinished writings and himself 
produced ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte des Jesuitenordens’ (1894). His 
articles and essays in dictionaries and periodicals were endless. Students 
of history, and especially of the ecclesiastical history of the last four 
centuries, cannot easily do too much honour to Reusch; and the most 
fitting honour is to make use of his work. ALFRED PLUMMER. 


Leading Documents of English History, together with Illustrative 
Material from Contemporary Writers and a Bibliography of Sources. 
By Guy Carteton Lez, Ph.D. (London: Bell. 1900.) 


Tue first part of this book is an attempt at a bibliography of English 
history, and the second purports to be a collection of the leading docu- 
ments relating thereto. There is a serious lack both of bibliographies 
and of documentary collections in English historical literature, but unfor- 
tunately Dr. Lee’s book cannot be regarded as supplying either deficiency.! 
His bibliography of ‘sources’ entirely neglects those in manuscript, 
and among printed materials the scores of volumes published by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, the Rolls of Parliament, most of 
the Record Office publications, and the Proceedings of the Privy Council 

1 Since Dr. Lee wrote, the publication of Dr. Gross’s Sources and Literature of 


English History has admirably supplied the deficiency so far as the medieval period 
is concerned; see above, pp. 539-542.—Eb. E. H. R. 
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seem to have escaped his notice. He vaguely says that the calendars of 
State Papers extend in a broken series from the reign of Henry VIII to 
the end of the eighteenth century ; but there is no indication, for instance, 
that the Foreign Calendar covers only thirty years of those three centuries. 
Other indispensable guides which find no place in this bibliography are 
the various catalogues of manuscripts in English libraries from Bernard 
downwards. Chevalier’s ‘ Répertoire,’ the first book of reference for 
things medieval, Mr. G. K. Fortescue’s‘ Subject Index,’ equally valuable 
for modern times, and class bibliographies like Oudin, Wadding, Sbaralea, 
Villiers de Saint-Etienne, Gesner, Fabricius, Quétif, Tissier, are equally 
ignored. When Dr. Lee comes to arrange his authorities chronologically 
his omissions become even more glaring. To take one instance, under 
Edward III’s reign he says nothing of Murimuth, Geoffrey le Baker, 
Walsingham, the ‘ Eulogium Historiarum,’ the ‘Chronicon Angliae,’ Jehan 
le Bel, and the calendars of Close and Patent Rolls; while for the 
Reformation or the civil wars it would be easy for any moderately 
equipped student to name four or five times tlie number of first-rate 
authorities given by Dr. Lee. Those which he does mention are, more- 
over, arranged and described with an amazing disregard of accuracy. 
The first seven authorities given under the ‘Hanoverian Period’ are 
in fact concerned exclusively with the later Stuart reigns. The ‘ Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum’ and Wyclif’s ‘ Works’ come after the ‘ Arrivall of Edward 
IV’ and the ‘Paston Letters,’ being sandwiched between Pecock’s 
‘Repressor’ and More’s ‘Richard III.’ Narcissus Luttrell, whose 
‘Relation’ begins in 1678, comes long before Nalson, who ends in 1642, 
and Thurloe, who ends in 1660. Evelyn is placed before Pepys and both 
before Whitelock, and after Burnet’s ‘Own Time.’ The Record Com- 
mission’s edition of Rymer is properly declared the best, but there is 
no indication of the fact that it stops at 13883. On p. 89 we have 
‘Continuation of the Croyland Chronicle: Petri Blesensis Continuatio 
ad Historiam Ingulphi,’ which is said to be ‘important for reign of 
Edward IV. Not to be confounded with the Ingufian [sic] forgery ;’ so 
a work by Peter of Blois, who lived in the twelfth century, is ‘important 
for reign of Edward IV.’ Of course Peter of Blois wrote no continuation 
of Ingulf, and the continuation ascribed to him has little to do with that 
which is a valuable authority for Edward IV. On p. 40 Polydore Virgil 
is said to be a ‘very high authority for the time of Henry VI;’ Sir 
Thomas More (p. 89) is a ‘contemporaneous’ authority for Edward V 
and Richard III; on p. 61 the ‘Cornwallis Correspondence’ is said 
merely to refer to ‘colonial affairs;’ the references on p. 15 to Jaffé 
and Potthast imply that they print papal letters from 64 to 1804; 
and Miss Lamond (p. 49) in the edition described proves that the 
‘Compendious Examination’ was not by William Stafford, to whom Dr. 
Lee ascribesit. On p.4 we are told that Boston of Bury was the first 
English bibliographer, that he died in 1410, and that his ‘ Catalogus’ is 
reprinted (sic) in Tanner, all of which statements are inaccurate. 

The ‘leading documents’ confine themselves to domestic affairs, and 
there is not a treaty or convention with any foreign power except the 
Boer states of South Africa. A student will seek in vain for the treaties 
of Utrecht and of Paris, which gave Britain her empire, and will have to 
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content himself with the Sand River, Pretoria, and London conventions. 
There is no document relating to the Hundred Years’, the Spanish suc- 
cession, the Seven Years’ wars, or the great war with France between 
1798 and 1815. Even in domestic affairs whole centuries are left dark ; 
there is nothing between 1488 and 1530, or between 1707 and 1768, 
save a few passages about the Jacobite rebellions. In the chapter ~ 
devoted to John Wilkes there is nothing about general warrants or the 
rights of the Middlesex electors. Part viii. is devoted to the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ and the first document in it is Wraxall’s account of the Gordon 
riots, which took place in the eighteenth. There is no mention of the 
1552, 1559, or 1662 acts of uniformity, and the 1549 act is given a wrong 
date, a wrong regnal year, and no chapter at all. Lady Jane’s claim to 
the throne, which exercised men’s minds for nine days, is given in full, 
but Henry VIII's will, which exercised them for sixty years, is not 
mentioned. The documents are generally quoted at third hand or from 
inferior editions ; charters, even when given by Stubbs, are printed from 
other versions; Edward VI’s Journal is taken from Burnet instead of 
from the Roxburghe Club edition, and acts of parliament from some 
edition of the statutes at large instead of from the statutes of the realm. 
Even then they are ‘ edited,’ the dangers of which process may be gauged 
from the fact that Whitgift’s articles of 1583, which are professedly 
given verbatim from Strype and occupy only one of Dr. Lee’s pages, con- 
tain fourteen variations from the original, to say nothing of the omission, 
without any notification, of six out of Whitgift’s twelve articles. In his 
preface Dr. Lee remarks, ‘In deciding upon translations I have selected 
and edited those which in my opinion most faithfully present the meaning 
of the best manuscripts,’ but we are bound to say that this volume affords 
no evidence that Dr. Lee has ever seen a manuscript at all. 


A. F. Pottarp, 


A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, with Special American 
Instances. By the late CHARLES WARING Barpstey, M.A., revised for 
the Press by his Widow. (London: Henry Frowde. 1901.) 


In the introduction to this book the author says that it is intended ‘to 
supply materials for an etymological dictionary of English and Welsh 
surnames.’ Judged by this modest description of its purpose the work 
must be pronounced to be remarkably successful. Some notion of the 
amount and value of the ‘ materials’ collected by Mr. Bardsley may be 
gathered from the statement that his dictionary contains about 10,000 
articles, most of which include documentary examples of the surname 
treated of (or of the individual designation from which it is presumed to 
be derived) in the spelling of the thirteenth and fourteenth century, extracts 
from parish registers (often beginning with the sixteenth century), and a 
statement of the number of instances in which the name occurs in various 
recent directories, English and American. It is astonishing that a single 
worker should have been able to bring together such an enormous mass 
of well-selected documentary evidence. Of course the book, as a repertory 
of data for the etymology of surnames, is not, and could not possibly be, 
exhaustive. The author does not profess to have examined unpublished 
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documents, and there are many printed authorities of the first importance 
which he had not consulted. Still, although future investigation may 
supply many deficiencies in Mr. Bardsley’s collection of materials, 
there is a large portion of his work which is likely to have a permanent 
value. In a great number of instances the evidence which he presents is 
already sufficient to establish etymological conclusions ; and when it is 
not sufficient there may often be no more extant to be discovered. One 
rather important deficiency, however, may be mentioned: Mr. Bardsley 
rarely cites any of the recognised medieval Latin renderings of Anglo- 
French surnames, which, though of course not in every instance correct. 
do at any rate show how the names were understood at an early period, 
At first sight it appears as if these Latin names had been ignored of set 
purpose, but the truth probably is that the author had made little or no 
use of the particular classes of documents in which they are chiefly to be 
found. 

Excellent as is Mr. Bardsley’s work, regarded as a collection of 
materials for the historical study of surnames, it cannot be unreservedly 
recommended as a trustworthy etymological authority. The author had 
evidently not acquired the modicum of philological knowledge which is 
indispensable for the investigation of its more difficult problems. It is true 
that for the discovery of the etymology of a large number of surnames no 
qualifications are needed beyond good sense and an acquaintance with 
the documentary facts. In such instances Mr. Bardsley’s conclusions 
are nearly always right, and he often shows considerable acuteness in re- 
cognising, for instance, a known place-name in the corrupted form in 
which it appears as a surname. Where, however, there is need for any 
knowledge of historical phonology, of Old English or Scandinavian 
personal nomenclature, or the like, he usually goes astray. Miss Yonge’s 
laborious but unscientific work on the ‘ History of Christian Names’ is 
constantly referred to as an authority, and is the source of many errors. 
Very often Mr. Bardsley’s etymological conjectures are disproved by 
the very evidence which he adduces in their support. For example, he 
maintains that Goodenough is, like Birchenough, a compound of haugh 
(which, by the way, does not mean ‘ mound,’ nor is it a variant of how) ; 
but the thirteenth-century form, Godynogh, proves that it means just what 
it seems to mean. How any man came to have such a nickname one can 
only guess: perhaps ‘ good enough’ was an expression that he was fond 
of using. Another instance in which the obvious etymology appears to 
be the true one is Godbehere, though Mr. Bardsley thinks this explana- 
tion ‘absurd,’ and refers the surname to a personal name, ‘Godber, 
perhaps a corruption of Godbert.’ The present spelling, however, occurs 
as early as 1273, and surely ‘God-be-here’ as a cognomen is not more 
unlikely than ‘Crist-us-helpe,’ of which an example is given in this 
book. It would be easy to produce a long list of more or less grave errors 
by way of justifying what has been said about the weak points of Mr. 
Bardsley’s methods, but to do this would give a somewhat unfair impres- 
sion, unless it were possible to exhibit in something like their due propor- 
tion the substantial excellencies by which the faults are outweighed. 
The book needs to be used with caution, but it is quite indispensable to 
all who have occasion to investigate its subject. H. BrapDwey. 
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American History told by Contemporaries. Edited by Aubert Busu- 
NELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. Vols. II, 
III. (London: Macmillan. 1898, 1901.) 

Indianer und Anglo-Amerikaner ; ein geschichtlicher Ueberblick von 
GrorG Frieperici. (Braunschweig: Vieweg. 1900.) 

The Silver Map of the World: a Contemporary Medallion of Drake's 
Great Voyage (1577-80). By Minuer Caristy. (London: H. 
Stevens. 1900.) 


Tue third volume of Professor Hart’s interesting and varied historical 
miscellany brings the work down to the year 1845. As an undertaking 
of this nature advances the materials become more abundant and the 
work of selection increasingly difficult; but Professor Hart’s immense 
knowledge of books and well-balanced judgment, to say nothing of his 
experience as a teacher of history, admirably qualify him for the task, 
and he has every reason to be satisfied with the result. 

Constitutional documents (he says) have been avoided, both because they are 
not self-explanatory and because good collections of them fortunately now 
abound; diaries, travels, autobiographies, letters, and speeches have been 
preferred as being more real and more human... . The foundations of true 
historical knowledge of our past are the actual conditions of common life; of 
country, town, and city; of farmer, artisan, merchant, and slave-owner; of 
church, school, and convention. If this book leads people to understand how 
their forefathers felt, it will have done its work. 

Pursuing this attractive programme, Professor Hart spreads the feast 
for his readers with a liberal hand. 

Feasts, however, are sometimes interrupted by ghosts; and the ghost 
of the American historical feast is the Red Indian. At the bidding of 
Herr Friederici, a German officer who has been travelling in the States, 
this blood-boltered Banquo starts up to make our hair stand on end. 
Herr Friederici has evidently had the run of a good library, and his little 
brochure of 147 pages contains the substance of many recent American 
books and pamphlets in which the Red Man’s wrongs in the past have 
been abundantly exposed. Mr. Bryce is doubtless right in saying that 
the American people have always desired that the aborigines should be 
justly and honourably dealt with, and that the wrongs inflicted on them 
in recent times have been mainly due to the supineness of the executive 
government and the incompetence or bad faith of subordinate officials. 
However this may be, the United States in their dealings with the 
Indians have run up an ugly score on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Herr Friederici’s book is written with good taste and moderation, and 
might usefully be translated into English. 

The ‘ Silver Map of the World’ is a small circular medallion showing 
a hemisphere on each surface, and obviously executed by some Dutch 
artist towards the end of the sixteenth century. Two specimens may be 
seen at the British Museum, and the late Sir A. W. Franks described it 
fully in a paper printedin the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
vol. vi. pp. 161-163. He attributed it to Joos de Hondt, or lodocus 
Hondius, a well-known Flemish engraver who was born in 1568, settled 
in London in 1583, married there in 1587, and removed to Amsterdam 
in 1594. Mr. Christy is induced by the prominence given to Drake’s 
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route, which is marked on the map in dotted lines, some of the inci- 
dents of the voyage being noted in their places on the track, to conclude 
that the medallion was struck to commemorate it. If so, the silver 
map could scarcely have been engraved later than 1581, the date assigned 
to it by Mr. Christy, and it is not probable that an obscure youth of 
eighteen residing in Flanders would have been entrusted with it. Mr. 
Christy overlooks the fact that the name Virginia, which appears on the 
map, was not conferred until 1584. Mr. Christy draws attention 
to some striking coincidences between the silver map and one dated 1587, 
and signed ‘F. G.,’ which is inserted in Hakluyt’s edition of Peter 
Martyr’s ‘De Orbe Novo,’ published at Paris in that year; and he infers 
that both maps are by the same author, or were taken by the engravers 
from the same original. It seems more probable that the map of 1587 
was used by the engraver of the medallion as an authority; and, as Hon- 
dius was then working in London, the chief objection urged against his 
authorship disappears. Besides excellent reproductions in facsimile of 
these two maps Mr. Christy’s volume contains copies of several contem- 
porary charts, among which that drawn by William Borough, by which 
Frobisher is understood to have sailed in 1576, and now in the marquis 
of Salisbury’s library at Hatfield, is especially interesting. EK. J. Payne. 


More than thirty years ago Dr. Heinrich Brunner contributed to 
Holtzendorffs ‘ Encyklopiidie der Rechtswissenschaft’ a short sketch of 
the history of German law. This he has retouched and enlarged from 
time to time as new editions of the Cyclopedia were published. He has 
now issued it in the shape of a little book of about three hundred pages 
(Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte. Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1901), which should certainly be in the hands of every one 
who is interested in the subject with which it deals. To say that its 
author is one of the greatest living masters of German legal history would 
be needless, but we may add that this handbook is well written and well 
arranged : indeed a more thoroughly useful book for beginners we have 
not often seen. Though it speaks of private as well as public law, it can 
be confidently commended to all who are desirous of studying the con- 
stitutional history of Germany. To those who are making their first 
steps in that puzzling region it will be of the highest value, and its aid 
should not be despised by those who, though they have read many larger 
books, can seldom if ever have seen so much of the long and tangled story 
told in so few and such well-chosen words. At the end of every section 
sufficient references are given, and these, even if they stood by themselves, 
would be worth the price of the book, for they have been carefully selected. 
To make periods in legal history is not in general an easy task, but 
undoubtedly the Germans are entitled to hold that a period began with 
the beginning of the year 1900 when the new civil code of the empire 
became law. It is with pardonable pride that a ‘ Germanist ’ can look back 
upon the work that was done in the nineteenth century towards the uni- 
fication and deromanisation of German jurisprudence. Ina large measure 
that work was forwarded by those historical investigators of old German 
law among whom Dr. Brunner has long been one of the foremost leaders. 
This gives an additional interest to his survey of the centuries. F. W. M. 
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Western Europe, which is defined by one of the writers as ‘ ethno- 
logically the peoples of Romance and Teutonic languages,’ ‘in culture the 
lands of Latin Christianity,’ forms the subject of the last two volumes of 
Dr. Helmolt’s great Weltgeschichte. Of these the former (Band vii. 
Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1900) is now published. It is modern 
progressive civilisation with which we have here to do. All Europe is 
included except the Slavonic, Hellenic, and Turkish states, though 
Russia cannot practically be kept out, and the Turkish wars have some 
mention. Since chronological arrangement is, by the principles of the 
editor, excluded, and geographical division is here, happily, out of the 
question, the subjects to be treated are apportioned among the several 
writers according to the department of history to which they belong. 
The first section, by Dr. Richard Mayr, gives us the Economic History of 
Western Europe from the crusades onwards. It comprises a history of 
the Hansa, and of its relations with the seafaring powers of Europe, and 
goes on to the period of maritime discovery, the development of modern 
forms of capital and credit, the mercantile system, and the chief problems 
of international trade down to the present day. The second section, by Dr. 
Armin Tille, called ‘ Renaissance, Reformation, and Counter-Reformation,’ 
bears a rather misleading title ; although it gives the names of many persons 
illustrious in art and letters,and someinformation about the chief Reformers, 
it is less occupied with these movements considered in their origin and pro- 
gress than with the political history of the chief European countries 
during the period which extends from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the peace of Westphalia. We have general reflexions on the 
Reformation and the other movements taken as a whole, but some of 
the most important elements are crowded out. The next section, by 
Dr. Wilhelm Walther, on ‘ Wesiern Christianity and Missionary Activity 
since the Reformation,’ is naturally more concerned with the mental and 
moral aspect of things than is the previous one. But few pages are 
allotted to the subject, and the treatment is quite inadequate; this is 
especially evident in the part which deals with various reactions against 
eighteenth-century scepticism. The influence of Kant on religious 
thought had better been left untouched than so summarily dismissed ; and 
the English reader will not find in the writer a familiar acquaintance with 
the movements or with the institutions of our time and country. The 
‘ Social Question,’ by Dr. Georg Adler, comes next. He divides his subject 
according to the forms it has assumed in England, France, Germany, and 
the other states of Europe. England is, in his opinion, the most advanced 
on the way to a peaceable settlement of the relations between capital and 
labour. As we hear a good deal about the English socialists, we may be 
surprised to find no estimate of contrary influences—of Jeremy Bentham 
and his following—but ‘ Smithianismus’ has already been disposed of in 
section 1. The last section, by Professor Dr. Hans von Zwiedineck- 
Siidenhorst, is, again, wholly political, and treats of the rise of the Great 
Powers and of the general course of European history from the accession of 
Louis XIV to the end of the seven years’ war. As in examining previous 
volumes, we are troubled by the question, Is this to serve as a book of refer- 
ence or as a popular introduction? For the former purpose, it requires 
details and references; for the latter, either brilliant generalisations (such 
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as the pen of a Guizot or a Seeley could give ‘us) or else those elements of 
the personal and the dramatic which the nature of the work precludes. 
Yet one may grant that the attractive form of the book is in its favour, 
and that the maps will be helpful to students and teachers, while the 
illustrations ought to please and instruct the general reader. A. G. 






Mr. Joseph McCabe’s book on Peter Abélard (London: Duckworth, 
1901) is the work of a partisan rather than of an historian. The author 
is inaccurate and deficient in criticism, and his use of authorities is 
capricious. ¥. 






Louis IX of France deserves well to be included in a series of the 
Heroes of the Nations (Saint Louis; the Most Christian King, by 
Frederick Perry, M.A. London: Putnam, 1901). If his public career 
was not strictly heroic he has nevertheless become an accepted type of 
his native land, and still more the model of medieval and saintly kingship. 
In his personal character at all events he was attractive, and he is perhaps 
a unique example of the triumph of supreme qualities of the heart over 
the more commonplace power of mind. On the other hand his career 
does not lend itself well to biographical treatment within the compass of 
asmall volume. His reign was a long one, and until the latter part of it, 
and then perhaps only in certain aspects, his own personality was not so 
commanding as to afford a centre of interest. The difficulties inherent 
to such a subject have hampered Mr. Perry; the earlier part of his 
book consists rather of a history of the time than of the man: so 
far as there is a personal centre it is Queen Blanche, and not her son. 
The narrative moreover is somewhat cramped, perhaps more cramped 
than the circumstances of the series should render necessary. The later 
chapters, on the other hand, are satisfactory, and bring out clearly enough 
the fine side of Louis’s character and the essential lesson of his life to 
those ‘ who regard the moral qualities of action rather than the splendour 
of the stage on which it is displayed.’ Mr. Perry’s difficulties are no 
doubt in part due to the contrast between the graphic narrative of 
Joinville and the prosaic details available for the earlier period. Still it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that this life would have gained at 
every point if the author had kept his readers more visibly in touch with 
his authorities. It is rather disappointing, for instance, in the account 
of the ‘English war’ of 1241-1243 to find Matthew Paris figure only as 
an anonymous chronicler. How far authorities should be definitely cited 
in a popular work is no doubt a difficult question, but educationally a 
history is valuable in proportion as it forces the student to realise how 
the facts presented themselves to the eyes of contemporaries. Putting 
this criticism on one side, Mr. Perry’s life of St. Louis, regarded simply 
as a popular account for the general reader, is satisfactory enoug):. 
The illustrations are well chosen, though perhaps too many of them 
come from a fourteenth-century manuscript to be strictly authentic and 
appropriate. The index leaves room for improvement; it is not exhaustive, 
and fathers and sons of the same name (as the two Enguerrands de 
Coucy and tle two Simons de Montfort) ought to be distinguished. 


VuL. XVI.—NO. LXIV. 
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In the account of Taillebourg Mr. Freeman's description of the town and 
bridge might have been used with advantage. C. L. K. 







The first volume of the Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward I, 1272-1279 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1900), comes close on the heels of 
the last instalment of the now complete ‘Calendar of the Patent Rolls’ 
of the same reign. It is a sufficient guarantee that the laborious under- 
taking has been thoroughly well done when we know that the * Calendar’ is 
the work of Mr. W. H. Stevenson, whose mastery of his subject has been 
sufficiently shown by his model calendars of the Close Rolls of Edward IT 
and of the early years of Edward Ill. The summaries are full and 
precise, and the manifest care taken that nothing of importance to be found 
on the roll is withheld from those who use the ‘ Calendar,’ is illustrated, 
for example, by such a short paleographical note as that on p. 77, 
The index, compiled by Mr. C. H. Woodruff, is a worthy companion to 
the text. One may specially praise the extent to which it serves as a 
subject index, as, for example, under the entry ‘ Bream,’ which refers us to 
a document that shows that the bream of Ellesmere Lake were worthy to 
go to the king’s use in 1275. The slips that call for notice are very 
slight. On p. 713 ‘ Oléron, Charente,’ should, of course, be ‘ Charente 
Inférieure,’ and on p. 715 the bailiff of Ross is not, as the index says, of 
‘Ross, County Hereford,’ but, as the previous entry on pp. 568-4 clearly 
suggests, of the Cantred of Rhos, in Perveddwlad, North Wales. The 
‘ Abrunol’ of p. 51 is indexed on p. 585 as‘ Abrunob.’ It seems impossible 
to locate its site with any exactness. =a. me 








Father H. Thurston’s book on The Holy Year of Jubilee (London 
Sands, 1900) hardly appeared in time to instruct or edify those who were 
interested in the Roman Jubilee of last year; but he has compiled a 
comprehensive and useful account of the institution. It is naturally 
written from a Roman point of view, which means to say that by one 
means or another the Roman church always appears to have been in the 
right. Sometimes, we are told, it is popular and erroneous interpretations 
of the church’s meaning which have given rise to misconceptions ; and 
in this connexion it must be allowed that the author has not much 
difficulty in showing as against Mr. H.C. Lea that the Jubilee indul- 
gence was never intended to dispense with preliminary contrition and 
confession, though he avoids the question of the popular impressions on 
the subject, which is what Mr. Lea was chiefly concerned with. Some- 
times;-as in the case of the miraculous pictures and objects in the Roman 
basilicas, we learn that the sanction of the holy see ‘does not involve 
any infallible pronouncement upon a question of pure history,’ but only 
implies reasonable care to exclude error in the light of ‘the canons of 
historical criticism prevalent at the period’ (p. 190). Though the 
devotions to such objects are still encouraged at Rome to the fullest 
extent, Father Thurston confesses that in most cases the evidence for 
their antiquity is very weak or non-existent. But he should not have 
suggested that there is any historical evidence for the apocryphal statue 
of Christ at Paneas (p. 154). We think it would be difficult to maintain 
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that at the present day ‘the treasury of the holy see is not usually 
benefited in any way by the liberality of the faithful’ (p. 82). Father 
Thurston rightly takes credit to himself for making one new point—viz. 
that the opening of the holy door was not an invention of the sixteenth 
century, but was known much earlier. The rather superfluous descrip- 
tions of the great basilicas are neither better nor worse than many other 
accounts of the same nature, but they serve to give variety to the book. 
More interesting are the contemporary pictures of life at Rome by 
English and Scotch visitors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
though the inferences drawn from them as to the beneficence of the 
papal régime in Rome are exaggerated. Rome and ltaly generally were 
comparatively civilised when the rest of Western Europe was barbarous ; 
but it must always be remembered that in the nineteenth century the 
conditions had been reversed, and the popes had not saved Rome (before 
1870) from falling far below the standard of European civilisation. The 
book is well illustrated, mainly by reproductions of old drawings and 


prints. G. MeN. R. 





In the second volume of his Docwments relatifs a l’Histoire de 
lV’ Industrie et du Commerce en France (‘ Collection de Textes pour servir 
i |’ Etude et &l’Enseignement de l’Histoire.’ Paris : Picard, 1900) M. Gus- 
tave Fagniez gives usone hundred and sixty-six documents illustrative of 
the industry and commerce of France during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. To these he prefixes a fairly long introduction, which is a 
sketch of the general course of French economic affrirs in the age that 
we have just mentioned, and he appends a very valuable glossary of tech- 
nical terms. It should be enough to say that this volume is fully worthy 
of its predecessors, of its author’s high reputation, and of a place in the 
admirable collection in which it appears. English students will find this 
book all the more useful because in many cases the documents which 
are printed in it are derived from sources with which they are not likely 
to be familiar—from municipal archives and the like. Even if they are 
thinking rather of medieval England than of medieval France, they will 
find here many suggestions that deserve pursuit. Also, M. Fagniez in 
his introduction has much to tell of the effects of the Hundred Years’ war, 
and what he says will be interesting even to those who do not desire to 
plunge deeply into commercial or industrial details. F. W. M. 


When the Paston Letters were reissued five years ago we regretted 
(vol. xii. p. 607) ‘ that Mr. Gairdner was not given the opportunity of adding 
a postscript to his preface’ to explain the rediscovery of the missing three 
volumes of the manuscript which were presented to George III in 1787. 
He has now, we are glad to say, taken matters into his own hands. The 
stereotyped plates, indeed, still stand in the way of a really thorough 
revision of the text; but short of this Mr. Gairdner has done all that was 
necessary to bring the edition up to the level of present information 
(Westminster: Constable, 1900-1901). The three volumes containing 
the text of the letters remain substantially unaltered, but deprived of 
their separate introductions. These are now, placed in a volume by 
themselves, combined into a single narrative, printed in better type and 
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style, and revised throughout ; and to them is prefixed a preface explaining 
all that is known of the fortunes of the several volumes and scattered 
elements of the Paston correspondence. A supplement, moreover, contains 
105 other letters hitherto unpublished. Most of these had been calen- 
dared in the third appendix to vol. iii. They then belonged to the 
Roydon Hall collection, but are now in the British Museum. It is a 
pity that the inventory in that appendix, which reappears in the present 
edition, has not been supplied with references to the numbers which 
the letters bear in the new supplement. The remaining letters are also 
in the British Museum, with the exception of five which belong to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and one which had been published in 
Palmer’s ‘ Foundacion and Antiquity of Great Yermouthe.’ Mr. Gairdner 
is to be congratulated on the shapely form in which his famous edition is 
once more given to the public. Q. 


We need do no more than barely chronicle the receipt of another 
volume of the abbé P. Feret’s learned and laborious work on La Faculté 
de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les plus Célébres (‘ Epoque Moderne.’ 
Tome second, XVI¢ Siécle, Revue Littéraire. Paris: Picard, 1901). 
As the work goes on it assumes more and more the form of a biographical 
dictionary, and the present volume contains few names which will awaken 
much interest in the mind of a reader who is not a specialist in the 
history of Gallican theology. R. 


The New History of the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. F. Procter 
and the Rev. W. H. Frere (London: Macmillan, 1901), deserves its title. 
It is not merely a new edition of Mr. Procter’s standard ‘ History,’ for the 
work has been to a very large extent rewritten, and in part remodelled, 
by Mr. Frere. The changes to which attention is chiefly directed in the 
preface relate to the history of the Edwardine Prayer Books and the 
treatment of older liturgical materials made use of in the Reformed books ; 
but every page bears witness to the thoroughness and scholarship of the 
revision. No one could have done the work better than Mr. Frere has 
done it. In this Review it is only necessary to say that the book is now, 
in a much higher degree than previously, indispensable to students of 
the religious history of the second half of the sixteenth century, and that 
it may be accepted as a safe and conveniently arranged text-book for those 
who wish to study as well the origines as the later revisions and proposed 
revisions of the English Prayer Book. S. 


Roger Ludlow, a kinsman of the regicide Edmund Ludlow, who 
emigrated to New England in 1630, was deputy governor of Massachusetts 
and afterwards of Connecticut, but owes his fame to the fact that he 
drew up the constitution of Connecticut and codified its laws. Mr. 
John M. Taylor in his monograph Roger Ludlow, the Colonial Law- 
maker (New York: Putnam, 1900), traces his career carefully and adds 
new information about Ludlow’s employment in Ireland after his return 
from America. From December 1654 to December 1659 Ludlow was 
commissioner for the administration of justice and for the adjudication 
of claims to land, and he was still living at Dublin in July 1664. 
These facts were not known to the author of the article on Roger Ludlow 
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in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ Mr. Taylor argues that Ludlow 
probably returned at the instance of the Lord Protector, but no direct 
evidence of this is adduced. While the author has industriously col- 
lected all contemporary references to his hero, and a number of later 
criticisms upon his legislative work, he has not the gift of sketching a 
character, and inserts an excessive amount of irrelevant matter in the 
biography. C. H. F. 


Mr. Walford D. Green's little volume on William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham (New York: Putnam, 1901), is a carefally prepared account 
of the main facts of the statesman’s life, but that it at all supplies one of 
the great needs of English literature, an adequate biography of him, the 
author would probably be among the first todeny. For one thing, the 
only period of commanding interest in Chatham’s career, and the only 
period on which his supreme reputation depends, was his short ministry, 
and this period occupies only a bare hundred out of nearly four hundred 
pages in this book. As usual, a great deal of attention and space is 
devoted to the tiresome negotiations among themselves which seem to 
have formed the chief occupation of statesmen in the first ten years of 
George III's reign; it is true the memoir-writers give ample material for 
these accounts, but they are excessively dull and profitless except in the 
pages of the memoir-writers themselves, and an historian who would dare 
to pass over them cursorily, especially when dealing with Chatham, would 
be very welcome, and would show a due appreciation of the relative 
importance of facts. The book cannot be said to be inspiring, or even to 
be a really good account of Chatham : his biographer would require some 
of his own picturesque eloquence, even bombast if you will, to do him 
justice, and certainly Macaulay has not yet been superseded. The only 
sentiment of Mr. Green which may be noticed as showing superficiality 
of treatment is in his account of Walpole’s foreign policy. He says of 
him that ‘ in foreign affairs he had reversed the old whig policy of hostility 
to France, and had sought peace and ensued it to the verge of ignominy,’ 
and goes on to develop that idea. In the first place it was not Walpole 
who reversed the whig policy ; he found it reversed when he came into 
power; and as to his ensuing peace with France or even with Spain to 
the verge of ignominy, a study of his foreign policy forbids such a 
conclusion. B. W. 


In his book on L’ Affaire du Collier, d’aprés de nouveaux documents 
recueillis en partie par A. Bégis (Paris: Hachette, 1901), M. Frantz 
Funck-Brentano has probably found out all that will ever be known 
about the matter of the queen’s necklace, and he has put together the 
results of his work with much skill. Very many people were more or 
less concerned in the affaire, and it is no slight literary achievement to 
heve told the story of it, as it is told here, in full detail and yet with 
perfect clearness and considerable dramatic power. His book presents an 
amazing picture of the gullibility of the Parisians of the time. A disso- 
lute adventuress such as Madame de la Motte was, an impudent rogue like 
Cagliostro, and other lesser impostors found that no trick was too trans- 
parent and no pretence too audacious to deceive their dupes. Madame dela 
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Motte certainly showed much ability as a swindler, fur she employed 
many agents, both male and female, to carry out her pians, and kept 
most of them in ignorance as to what she was doing. One of these agents 
was another Madame de la Motte,and M. Funck-Brentano has thrown 
some new light on her history, as weli as on several other matters con- 
nected with the affaire. By pretending that this woman had been a 
mistress of Cardinal de Rohan, for whom he was anxious to provide, 
Jeanne hoped to show that the cardinal was in special need of money at 
the time that she robbed the jewellers of the necklace. Good reasons are 
given for discrediting Jeanne’s assertion that she had herself been the 
cardinal’s mistress. Witty as Rohan was, he appears to have been extra- 
ordinarily credulous, and he was blinded by his dream of becoming first 
minister of France. The queen’s dislike was, he believed, the only 
obstacle in his way, and Jeanne persuaded him that he could purchase 
her favour. That the queen knew absolutely nothing of the whole 
business is, of course, established beyond question. The book would 
have been more complete if it had given an account of Jeanne’s escape 
from prison and her death in London. One of the twelve illustrations 
which it contains is an engraving of the collier made from the design left 
by the makers Bohmer and Bassenge. W. H. 


Mrs. Helen Ainslie Smith’s book on The Thirteen Colonies (New 
York: Putnam, 1901) seems to fall between two stools. It is too detailed 
and prolix for a mere effective summary, but not scholarly enough in 
style nor careful enough in its methods fora solid history. One instance 
occurring early in the first volume is enough at once to excite serious 
distrust, and to show how little the writer has profited by works of recent 
and eusily accessible authors. Her account of Patrick Henry’s career 
and of the famous ‘ Parsons case’ is nothing more than a reproduction 
of Mr. Wirt’s most untrustworthy biography. Patrick Henry, we are 
told, ‘ had never had a case, nor spoken in public.’ Mr. Tyler in his life 
of Patrick Henry has shown from Henry’s carefully kept fee books that 
he had before the trial in question conducted 1,185 cases. Mrs. Smith 
speaks of the act, which the king in council vetoed, thereby giving rise 
to the ‘Parsons case,’ as one ‘forcing them (the clergy) to share the 
affliction of their flock.’ Mr. Tyler’s summary of the question is worth 
reproducing as a contrast : 


Finally, it was by no means the welfare of the poor that ‘was the object, or 
the effect, of the law ;’ but it was ‘the rich planters’ who, first selling their 
tobacco at about fifty shillings the hundred, and then paying to the clergy and 
others their tobacco debts at the rate of sixteen shillings the hundred, were ‘ the 
chief gainers’ by the act. 

Such, then, in all its fresh and unadorned rascality, was the famous ‘ option 
law,’ or ‘twopenny act,’ of 1758, an act firmly opposed, on its first appearance 
in the legislature, by the noble minority of honourable men; an act clearly in- 
dicating among a portion of the people of Virginia a survival of old robber 
instincts of our Norse ancestors; an act having then the sort of frantic 
popularity that all laws are likely to have which give a dishonest advantage to 
the debtor class ; and in Virginia unfortunately, on the subject of salaries due 


to the clergy, nearly all persons above sixteen years of age belonged to that 
class. 
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When Mrs. Smith comes to deal with the revolution in Massachusetts 
she shows an equally uncritical temper. She eulogises Warren as 
‘gentle.’ In the face of his well-known declaration, ‘ By heavens | hope I 
shall die up to my knees in blood,’ the epithet seems rather ill-chosen. 
Bernard, again, is ‘an avaricious thief and liar.’ That strennously 
patriotic American writer, Mr. Moore, in his life of Samuel Adams, 
describes Bernard as ‘ a man of refined and scholarly tastes,’ an honourable 
and well-meaning man, and by no means wanting in ability.’ In dealing 
with Bernard’s successor, Hutchinson, there is the same contrast between 
the measured, well-balanced attitude of Mr. Moore and that of Mrs. 
Smith. Franklin, she says, ‘secured a bundle of letters written by 
Hutchinson upon other crown officers, revealing a plan to deliver the 
province into the king’s hands.’ Mr. Moore’s account forms an interesting 
contrast. ‘Less than half of the letters were from Hutchinson, and in 
these not a sentence can be found inconsistent with his public declarations, 
or expressing more than a mild disapproval of the course of the whigs.’ 
‘ He writes in no unfriendly spirit and makes suggestions remarkable only 
for their great moderation.’ A book conceived in this tone of reckless 
and inartistic partisanship needs no further examination. We will only 
say in conclusion that we very much doubt whether’a careful study of 
New York records will lead any thoughtful and judicially minded person 
to the opinion expressed by Mrs. Smith that Leister was ‘a patriotic 
martyr,’ who ‘ set up an enlightened government,’ or that he was anything 
but a shallow and self-confident agitator, without any redeeming touch of 
constructive statesmanship or administrative capacity. J. A.D. 


As a review of M. Caarles Svignobos’s Political History of 
Contemporary Europe since 1814 in the original French was 
published in this Review in January 1899, it is unnecessary on this 
occasion to do more than consider the adequacy of the English irans- 
lation which has now appeared (2 vols. London: Heinemann, i901}. The 
work of M. Seignobos is so valuable to all students of modern history 
that it certainly deserves to be translated ; and Mr. Heinemann, who has 
already done so much to familiarise the Engtish public with contemporary 
foreign literature, is to be congratulated on his determination to present 
the best existing summary of Kuropean history during the nineteenth 
century in an English form. ‘The original is written in a clear and 
straightforward style, eminently suited to its purpose, and presents no 
special difficulties to the translator, who has discharged his vask with 
success. A cursory examination reveals, it is true, some inaccuracies 
here and there. ‘ The Trades Union, a fabulous association of Owen’s ’ 
(p. 50), is hardly an adequate rendermy of ‘la Trades Union, révée par 
Owen. ‘A vast forest peopled with monsters’ (p. 383) does not represent 
une vaste forét peuplée d’aurochs ; and‘ kingdoms and nations’ (p. 521) 
misinterprets royaumes et pays, a phrase used of the ‘ countries’ or 
‘ provinces’ of Austria-Hungary, which in no case correspond to distinct 
‘nations.’ A word for-word comparison would probably detect more of 
these errors, but no translation of a work of this nature can be expected 
to be faultless; and such slips as have been observed are of slight 
importance. The English is asa whole careful and correct, and generally 
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reads well. It is perhaps to be regretted that the opportunity was not 
seized to bring the story down to the end of the century— it stops at 1896 
-——or to mention such historical works of value, eg. the second and 
third volumes of Stern’s great work or Mr, Bolton King’s ‘ History of 
Italian Unity,’ as have been published since that date. Unfortunately 
too the translation, like the original, suffers from the grave defect of 
having no index. On the other hand it is encouraging to note that the 
mistakes in the portion dealing with British history, pointed out in this 
Review two years ago, have been corrected. o WwW. 2. 





M. H. Léonardon’s sketch of Prim (Paris: Alean, 1901) forms the 
second volume of the series of Ministres et Hommes d’Etat. As the 
author admits, it is dificult even now to estimate the character of 
the man, who was perhaps the most successful of Spain’s political 
soldiers during the last century. The famous Catalan was trained in a 
bad school, and from his first pronunciamiento against Espartero to his 
last against Isabel [1 he was careless of legal obstacles to his career. Of 
his success in Morocco, which is still commemorated by Fortuny’s picture 
at Barcelona, we are told but little, whereas a quarter of the book is 
occupied with the less interesting Mexican question. With his Mexican 
connexions through his wife, Prim saw that Spain had nothing to gain 
from keeping her troops in a country which could not accept a Bourbon 
as its sovereign, and he proved to be a truer prophet than Napoleon III. 
In the revolution which overthrew Isabel in 1868 he was the real force 
behind Serrano, and for the next two years ‘the true ruler of Spain.’ 
He retained power by the device of playing off parties against each other, 
nor did he scruple to break his word in order to remain in office. A 
French writer naturally differs from the usual German version of the 
origin of the Hohenzollern candidature, but there is no proof that Bis- 
marck suggested it, nor yet that Ferdinand of Portugal's final refusal 
was due to Teutonic intrigues. M. Léonardon attempts too to fix the 
authorship of Prim’s assassination, and tbinks that, having failed to 
unite Spain and Portugal under one sceptre by a Portuguese candidature, 
he should have anticipated the restoration of Alfonso XII. A few mis- 
prints need correction, and piastres (p. 78) is a slip for pesos. W. M. 


Professor Stanley Lane-Poole’s account of Sir Harry Parkes in 
China (London: Methuen, 1901) tells in concise and popular form much 
that was contained in the larger biography which he wrote in collabora- 
tion with Mr. F. Victor Dickins seven years ago. Dealing with the 
career of one who was mixed up in all the chief events of the far east 
between 1842 and 1885, the volume, which includes three maps, can be 
justly called ‘a handbook to the China question.’ The author is in full 
sympathy with his hero, whose Palmerstonian methods he thoroughly 
approves and whom he compares with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the 
near east. Recent events have lent special interest to this narrative of 
first and second Chinese wars. Apart from the biography itself the 
book is valuable as a study of policy; but to judge this lies outside the 
province of the English Historical Review, W. M. 

















Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the firet week in March, June, September, and December. | 


On the Life of St. Paul of Thebes: by F. Nav [who claims one of the Greek texts, 
which has been supposed to be a version from the Latin, as the original Life, 
written to correct and supplement St. Athanasius’s Life of St. Anthony).—Anal. 
Bolland. xx. 2. 

The dispositive and the evidential charter: by O. Reputcu [who shows how the former 
was deprived of its dispositive character among the Germans in consequence of the 
persistence, in grants of land, of the practice of declaring the grant in public and 
handing over the sod or the like, or the unwritten parchment, to the grantee, so 
that the document became merely evidential and formed no part of the formal act 
of conveyance. Even royal grants, it is urged, were not in all cases of a dispositive 
nature}.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Fragments of Novalician history: by C. Cipotna. [Among them are collations of 
manuscripts of Paul the Lombard’s Life of St. Gregory the Great: notes on 
documents relating to the abbey of St. Justus at Susa (1029, 1037—a falsified cop 
of Conrad II’s privilege for Susa—1147, and 1212), and on F. Pingon’s collections 
bearing on the history of Novalesa; topographical notes; on two manuscripts 
formerly in the library of Novalesa (from materials supplied by H. M. Bannister).]—- 
Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 22. 

Scrinium and Palatium ; an inquiry into the history of the papal chancery in the 
eleventh century: by P. Ker [showing how the substitution of the palace notaries 
for the old regionary notaries, the scriniarii, like the substitution of the chancellor 
for the librarian (a suburbicarian bishop), was part of a policy directed to the 
establishment of a secretarial staff personally connected with the pope in place of 
one locally fixed at Rome. The fact that some popes brought with them clerks 
from abroad, and themselves often lived away from Rome, explains the appearance 
of the Frankish minuscule instead of the curial hand; and the two are found to 
alternate according to the pope’s absence from or presence in the city. But the 
palace comes by degrees to supplant the scrinium altogether].— Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The Life of St. Servatius, bishop of Utrecht [printed from a manuscript at Ghent].— 
Anal. Bolland. xx. 2. 

The manuscript of the ‘ Collectio Canonum’ of Deusdedit (cod. Vatic. 3833) and the 
earliest Gallican Libri Canonum: by H. Strernacker.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

‘ Litterae tonsae’ in the Roman chancery in the thirteenth century: by L. Druistz 
{who explains, with a facsimile of a bull of Gregory IX, the peculiar elongated 
characters (of the same type as those in which the pope’s name was written at the 
head of the document) used in the exemplifications of damaged documents to 
represent words or letters which had perished or were partly illegible].—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 3. 

An act of the Rota in 1323 (deciding in favour of a forged charter of Fulda): printed 
by M. Taneu.—-Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Erginz.-Bd. vi. 
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Miracles of St. Cornelius at Ninove, in Flanders [extracts from a manuscript of the 
Premonstratensian abbey of Ninove now lost].—Anal. Bolland. xx. 2. 

New documents relative to the marriage of Valentina Visconti with Louis of Orleans: 
printed by E. Jarry [who discusses the reasons which led to the long delay in the 
marriage].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 1, 2. 

Two registers from the camera of Martin V, containing the oaths of officials: by 
O., Freiherr von Miris.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The library of Angliberto del Balzo, duke of Nardo and count of Ugento in the kingdom 
of Naples [¢1487]: by H. Omont [who prints a catalogue].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lxii. 3. 

Liturgical documents on St. Turiaw, bishop-abbot: by F. Dutne [nine lessons taken 
from the office in the breviary of Saint Malo, printed in 1537, of which only one 
imperfect copy is extant in the Saint Malo town library; also hymns to Turiaw 
from the Dol breviary of 1519, and miscellaneous documents illustrating his 
cultus].—Ann. de Bretagne, xvi. 4. 

Pierre Hamon (secretary to Charles IX] and his paleographical collections : by H. Omonr. 
[He was a Huguenot and was hanged in 1569.]|—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 1, 2. 

A political testament of Augustus the Strong of Poland: by P. Haaxe [on his ‘ Regel 
pour la Posterrité’ preserved in manuscript at Dresden].—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 1. 








The study of Greek origins: by V. Birarp.—Rev. hist. Ixxvii. 1. Sept. (continued 
from lxxvi. 1 and concluded). 


Greece and Asia [in connexion with A. J. Evans’s discoveries in Crete].—Edinb. 
Rev. 397. July. 

The dawn of Greece [on the Pelasgic, Mycenaean, and Achaean questions].—Quart. 
Rev. 387. July. 

On the origin of the medieval conception of art: by J. von ScuHLosser.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The ante- Nicene Monarchians: by V. Ermont.—Reyv. Quest. hist. lxx.1. July. 

Apiarius: by J. Cuapman [who discusses the question of papal jurisdiction].—Dublin 
Rey., N. S., 39. July. 

The plight of fealty in the documents of Charles the Great: by E. Miutpacuer.— Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

On the early documents of St. Gall with reference to the distribution of property in 
north-east Switzerland and the neighbouring Alaman lands in the Carolingian 
period: by G. Caro.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxvi. 

On the history of the emperor Otto II: by K. Unutnz. I: The campaign against 
Harald Bluetooth [arguing that theie was only one campaign, in the autumn of 
974]. IL: The Bavarian conspiracy of 974 [holding that the Bavarian duke was 
brought to trial without warfare in the course of the summer]. III: The origin 
of the first Austrian dynasty [inclining with hesitation to accept Otto of Freising’s 
account of its descent from Adalbert of Babenberg].— Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Erginz.-Bd. vi. 

Master John of Toledo: by H. Graverrt [who treats (1) of the English cardinal John 
the Cistercian, known as of Toledo, and his activity in the struggle against 
Frederick II, and in the promotion of Richard and Edmund to the thrones of 
Germany and Sicily; and (2) of John David of Toledo, or Johannes Hispalensis, 
of the twelfth century. The prophecy of the wise men of Toledo in 1179 about 
the conjunction of the sun and five planets on 16 Sept. 1186 was, it is argued, 
subsequently combined with a prophecy of Frederick Barbarossa’s death, and this 
was applied (possibly by John of Toledo, the Englishman) to Frederick II in 1229. 
The long currency of the ‘ Toledo letter’ is explored down to the fifteenth century. 
In an appendix is printed a prophecy of 1256, by the English cardinal, concerning 
the future universal emperor].—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist.Cl.) 1901. 2. 

The ancient formalities on entry into the Norwegian comitatus: by O. DousLiEeR.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bad. vi. 

The Hussites and the council of Basle [1431-1432]: by L. Horman [continuedj,— 

Cesky Cas. Histor. July. 
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Francis I and the defence of Rhodes: by C. pe ta Roncitre.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
Ixii. 3. 

The embassy of La Forest and Marillac to Constantinople [1535-1538]: by V. L. 
Bourrinuy, who prints a long letter by the former [13 July 1537].—Rev. hist. 
Ixxvi. 2. July. 

Russia and the pope: by P. Pieruine, continued [throwing new light on the 
diplomacy connected with the False Demetrius).— Russk. Star. June-August. 
The relations of Henry IV with Lorraine [1608-1610]: by L. Davitié.—Rev. hist. 

Ixxvii. 1. Sept. 

Public opinion in France and the question of the Valtelline in the time of Richelieu : 
by H. Nasnoiz.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxvi. 

The German auxiliary troops in the Turkish war of 1664: by H. Forst.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Austria, France, and Bavaria in the question of the Spanish succession [1685-89]; by 
G. F. Prevss.— Hist. Vierteljabrschr. iv. 3. 

Saint-Simon’s relations to Dubois, and his embassy to Madrid [1721-1722]: by P. 
Burarp.— Rev. Quest. hist. Ixx.1. July. 

The last campaign of Marshal de Rochambeaw [1792]: by A. pe GannieRs.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixx.1. Jan. 

Suvorov’s correspondence during the campaign of 1799: by H 
Vierteljahrschr. iv. 3. 

Philippe Buonarroti [1761-1837]: by G. Wetx [a life of the conspirator, partly from 
unpublished sources].—Rev. hist. Ixxvi. 2. July. 

Unpublished letters of Ugo Foscolo from Switzerland [1815]: by Marta A. Manrca.— 
Arch. Stor. Lomb., 3rd ser. xxx. 

The concordat of 1816 ; the embassy of Cortois de Pressigny and the comte de Blacas 
to Rome: by P. Ferer.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixx.1. July. 


. Hivrer.—Hist. 


France 

Texts relative to St. Quen: by E. Vacanparp.—Anal. Bolland. xx. 2. 

An unpublished diploma of Pepin I of Aquitaine (probably 835] : printed by R. Grarp. 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, xii. 3. 

The arrangement of the treasury of charters prior to the death of St. Louis: by H. F. 
DetaBorDE.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 3. 

The inventory of the jewels of Iouis I, duke of Anjou [1364-1374] : by H. Mornanvinté.— 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 3. 

The administration of the duchy of Brittany under John V [1399-1442]: by C. 
Be.uier-DumatnE [dealing with John’s relations to the nobles, the towns, and the 
rural parishes, and showing the absolute power of the duke over all these classes 
of his subjects].—Ann. de Bretagne, xvi. 4 (concluded from xvi. 1, 2). 

On the source of some passages in Monstrelet: by H. Moranviuué [who finds evidence 
that he made use of a chronicle written in Latin].—.Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 1, 2. 

Louis XI and Tournai after the death of Charles the Bold: by A. Lesort [who prints 
the minutes of the negotiations of the envoys from Tournai at the French court, 
Sept. 1478-Febr. 1479].— Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 1, 2. 

The last three Huguenot wars [1621-1629]: by M. G. ScHypercen [reviewing the 
Memoirs of Jean de Bouffard-Madiane }.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iv. 3. 

Protestantism in Saintonge in the years 1679 to 1686: by C. Pascau.— Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang. 1. 8,9. Aug., Sept. 

The condition of the peasants in the sénéchaussée of Rennes and their wishes on the 
eve of the Revolution: by E. Duvonr.—Ann. de Bretagne, xvi. 3, continued from 
xvi. 2. 

The landed property of the clergy and the sale of ‘ biens nationaux d'origine ecclésias- 
tique’ in the Seine-Inférieure and specially in the district of Caudebec: by G. 
LecarPENTIER.— Rey. hist. Ixxvii. 1. Sept. 

The last years of Le Tonnelier de Breteuil, bishop of Montauban [f14 August 1794]: 
by C. Davx [who relates his sufferings during the reign of terror|].— Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixx. 1. July. 
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The ministerial crisis of December 1876: by T. Stanron.—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 4. 

July. 
Arthur Giry [1848-1899]: by H. Omonr [an obituary notice, with a bibliography].— 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 1, 2. 


Arthur dz la Borderie [1827-1901] : by the comte pz Lasteyr1z.—Bibl]. Ecole Chartes, 
jxii. 1, 2. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


On the miracles of SS. Everard and Virgil, bishops of Salzburg.—Anal. Bolland. xx. 2. 

On the documents of the Saxon emperors for Osnabriick: by E. von OrrentHAL [who 
examines the recently discovered diplomas published by F. Jostes].—Mitth. Oester- 
reich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

On the use made of Bruno ‘de Bello Saxonico’ in the Annals of Melk and Admont : 
by J. Lampen.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

On Transylvanian-German historiography, with special reference to the question of 
the settlement : by F. Zrmmermann.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

On the materials for Hungarian history: by R. F. Karypn, continued [on the ‘ Gesta 
Hungarorum vetera,’ the anonymous‘ Gesta Hungarorum,’ Keza’s ‘ Gesta Hunorum,’ 
the ‘ Grundchronik ’ (or Franciscan chronicle of Ofen), and other sources].—Arch. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxviii. 1, 2. 

On Herbord’s dialogue on the life of Otto of Bamberg, the apostle of Pomerania, and 
its relation to the other biographies: by F. W1r.uE~tM.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The documents of King Bela III of Hungary [1172-1196]: by L. von Fesénpataxky.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

A genealogy of the Carinthian counts of Spanheim and the original Codex Traditionum 
of St. Paul in Carinthia [traced back to the end of the eleventh century]: by A. 
von JakscH.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The legend of the sevenfold partition of Hungary; a contribution to the criticism 
of the Hungarian chronicles: by R. F. Karypu.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

On Frederick II's golden bull for Moravia [1212]: by B. Breruouz [who emends 
the perplexing ‘ Mocran et Mocra’ into ‘ Marchionatum Moravia ’].— Mitth. Oester- 
reich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Traces of the Lex Romana Curiensis in Tirol: by H. von Votre tnt [with remarks on 
the forms of Raetian documents].— Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The imperial advocates (Landvégte) in Upper and Lower Suabia down to 1486: by 
T. Scuon.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The agrarian question in Bohemia in the middle ages: by J. Pexakt.—Cesky Gas. 
Histor. July. 


On the history of the archives of the University of Vienna: by K. Scuravr.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 


On the history of king Wenceslaus down to 1387: by J. Lecuner, with documents.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The books of the confraternity of St. Christopher on the Arlberg: by S. Herzperc- 
FRANKEL [of heraldic interest. Two plates are added].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

On the materials for, and literature of, the history of Baumkircher and the ‘ Baum- 
kircherfehde:’ by F. von Krones.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Erginz.-Bd. vi. 
Taration in Austria below the Enns at the beginning of the sixteenth century: by M. 
Vanosa [from the earliest preserved concessions of the estates].— Mitth. Oesterreich. 

Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The origin and development of the German articles of war: by W. Ersen.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The Vienna town-guard [1531-1741]: by A. VeLTz&.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Ergianz.-Bd. vi. 

The sermons of bishop Musso in Vienna [1560]: by 8S. Sremuerz.—Mitth. Oester- 

reich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 
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Archduke Ernest and the counter-Reformation in Austria [1576-1590]: by V. Bre. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The counter-Reformation in Inner Austria and the lower nobility: by J. Loserta.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Elesl’s letters to Adam, Freiherr von Dietrichstein [1583-1589]; a contribution to the 
history of the counter-Reformation in Lower Austria: by V. Brnu.—Arch. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. lxxxviii. 2. 

A trial for high treason in the time of the counter-Reformation in Inner Austria: by 
J. Losertu [who prints the documents of the cases of Hans Georg Kandelberger and 
Hans Adam Gabelkofer, 1599-1600].—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. lxxxviii. 2. 

The transfer of the college of secular, afterwards Augustinian, canons at Eberndorf, in 
Carinthia, to the Jesuits [1602 -1603] : by A. Srarzer.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Erginz.-Bd. vi. 

Wittelsbach letters [1609-1611]: printed by the late F. Srreve.—Abhandl. Bayer. 
Akad. Wiss. (Hist. Cl.), xxii. 1. 

The life of prince Kaunitz; a fragment [extending to 1750]: by the late A., Ritter 
von ArneTtH.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. ]xxxviii. 1. 

Baron Hompesch and Joseph II: by E. Wentnetmer.—-Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., 
Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Antipapal movements in the ( first) unirersity of Bonn [in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century]: by J. R. Haarnavs. - Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iv. 3. 

The, retreat of count Kinsky from the Vorarlberg to Bohemia in Nov. 1805: by O. 
Criste.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The crown priace Frederick William and the estates in 1820: by P. Batttev [who 
prints a protest by him addressed to Hardenberg].—Hist. Zft. Ixxxvii. 1. 

An apocryphal letter of the prince of Prussia (Jan. 1851, printed in Poschinger’s 
‘ Manteuffel,’ pp. 407 sq.}: by A. Srern [who decides against its genuineness, and 
thinks it-is probably by Stockhausen].—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 1. 


Benedet and the patent of February 1861: by A. Krienast.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 


Recent Bismark literature: by F. Metnecxe.—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 1. 
Bernhard Erdmannsdirffer [¢ 1 March]: by D. Scnarer.—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The British section of Antonine’s Itinerary: by J.J. Raven. IV. 
141. Sept. (continued from 134. Feb.) 

The tribal hidage {a reconstruction, written in apparent ignorance of W. J. Corbett’s 
paper (Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xiv.), and ascribing the document to the time of 
Wulfhere].— Notes and Queries, June 8, Aug. 3. 

The English coronation orders: by H. A. W1rson.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 8. July. 

The site of the battle of Ethandune: by C. W. WutstLER [who places it at Edington 
on Poldens, between Bridgewater and Glastonbury].—Antiquary, N.S., 138, 139. 
June, July. 

Ecclesiastical peculiars : by C. B. Mount.—Notes and Queries, June 1 and 15. 

The early history of the law merchant in England [on the laws of Oleron, piepoudre 
courts, the nrerchant law in the ‘ Little Red Book ’ of Bristol, &c.]: by A. T. Carter. 
Law Qu. Rev. 67. July. 

The risings in the English monastic towns in 1327: by N. M. Trenuome [dealing 
with St. Alban’s, Bury St. Edmund’s, Abingdon, and other places.]—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. vi. 4. July. 

The constitutional position of the king of Scots prior to the union: by J. A. Lovar- 
Fraser.— Law Qu. Rev. 67. July. 

Medieval life at Oxford: by J. B. Mirsurn.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 39. July. 

The arms of the university of Oxford: by P. Lannon.—Antiquary, N.S., 139, 140. 
July, August. 

The newly found York Gradual: 
July. 


Antiquary, N.S., 


by W. H. Frere.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 8. 


Drake and his successors [on J. 8. Corbeti’s publications)—Edinb. Rev. 397. July. 
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The Commonwealth, Cromwell, and the church.—Church Qu. Rev. 104. July. 

Recent literature on Oliver Cromwell.—Quart. Rev. 387. July. 

Cromwell and Magna Charta: by C. H. Friern [who gives reasons for supposing 
Clarendon’s statement that Cromwell used insulting expressions about it to rest on 
a story first circulated in 1659, and to be perhaps confused with the language 
charged against Judge Keeling in 1667].—Notes and Queries, June 22. 

The French protestant communities in London after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes: by baron F. pe ScutckierR.—Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, vi. 3. 

The Huguenot colonies in Ireland and the negotiations which led to their formation : 
by the baronne ALEXANDRE DE CHamBRIER.—Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, vi. 3. 

The Irish pensioners of William III's Huguenot regiments in 1702: by W. A. Sxaw. 
Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, vi. 3. 

The betting book at Brooks’s: by G. S. Street (giving extracts chiefly from 1771 to 
1814].—North Amer. Rev. clxxiii. 1. July. 

The philosophical radicals.—Quart. Rev. 387. July. 

London society in the nineteenth century.—-Quart. Rev. 387. July. 

The earldom of Norfolk [documents relative to the petition of lord Mowbray and 
Stourton for the determination in his favour of the abeyance in this peerage].— 
Genealog. Mag. 52. August. 

William Stubbs, bishop of Oxford.—Church Quart. Rev. 104. July. 


Italy 
[Including San Martno] 


Bibliography of recent works on medieval Italian history [1898]: by C. Crronua, 
continued.—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., i. 1. 

Bibliography of Lombard history [March to June 1901].—Arch. Stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., 
XXX. 

™he Lombards: by L. C. Casarreti1.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 39. July. 

The causes which made Pavia the seat of the Lombard kings: by G. Romano.—Boll. 
Soc. Pavese di Storia patria, i. 1. 

The notaries of the Lombard kings: by L. M. Hartmann [who examines the obscure 
traces of such officials previous to the last quarter of the seventh century, after 
which date two notaries, the ‘dictator’ and the scribe, regularly make their 
appearance in the subscription of documents. The occasional omission of the 
latter is due to defective transcripts].—Mitt. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Documents of the monastery of SS. Peter and Theonestus in the Trevisan territory : 
by C. Crroiua [who prints or describes nineteen documents, 710-897, twelve from 
originals}, with three facsimiles.— Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 22. 

The monastery of Nonantola, the duchy of Persiceta, and the church of Bologna: by 
A. Gavpenzi [on the relations of Nonantola with its neighbours and the forgeries 
connected with its disputes with the bishop of Bologna, &c.].—Bull. Ist. stor. 
Ital. 22. 

The Norman counts of Nardo and of Brindisi {1092-1130}: by G. Guerrmrt, with 
documents.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvi. 2. 

Social factors in the constitutional history of the Florentine republic f by K. ScuatK.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The republic of San Marino: by W. Mrer.—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 4. July. 

A preface to the Civil Statutes of Venice previous to 1242, edited for the first time by 
E. Besta and B. Predelli: by E. Besta [an important article in the early statutes, 
the publication of which is due to the acquisition of a manuscript by the Biblioteca 
Nazionale di 8. Marco in 1893].—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., i. 1. 

A sermon on St. Syrus, bishop of Pavia: printed by R. Masoccu1.—Boll. Soc. Pavese 
di Storia patria, i. 1. 

On the battle of Falconaria [1299] and the siege of Trapani in 1314: by S. Romano 
[rectifying the identification of the site of Falconaria and supplying information 
about Giovanni Berardo di Ferro, a noble of Marsala, who assisted both in that 
battle and in the defence of Trapani!.—Arch. Stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 3, 4. 
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The date of Dante’s vision {an argument for 1300].—Quest. Rev. 387. July. 

The beginning of the year and the indiction at Siena : by A. Luscutn von EBENGREUTH 
{who shows that the Sienese used the calculus Florentinus and had a peculiar 
indiction beginning with the Nativity of the blessed Virgin, 8 September].—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The Byzantine influence on Italian miniatures in the fourteenth century: by M. 
DvokAxk.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

The control of public officials by the syndics and by popular action in early Sicilian 
law: by G. Savacnone, with documents [1325-1489].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., 
xxv. 3, 4. 

The robbers of the papal treasure in the territory of Pavia [1328]: by R. Masoccut 
[who prints the act of their absolution in 1345].—Boll. Soc. Pavese di Storia patria, 
i, 1, 

On the manuscripts of the Anonymus Ticinensis ‘ de Laudibus Civitatis Ticinensis :’ 
by L. pr-Marcut.—Boll. Soc. Pavese di Storia patria, i. 1. 

Bernabé Visconti as he appears in contemporary literature: by G. Vrrate.—Arch. stor. 
Lomb., 3rd ser., xxx. 

Giovanni Travesio of Cremona and his teaching of grammar and rhetoric at Pavia: 
by V. Rosst, with documents.—Boll. Soc. Pavese di Storia patria, i. 1. 

Niccolé Spinelli da Giovinazzo: by G. Romano. vii: 1378-1384.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxvi. 2. 

An early description of Lombardy {from the Bonetta manuscript of the Anonymus 
Ticinensis]: printed by V. Bexx1o [with a map].—Boll. Soc. Pavese di Stor. patr. 
ii, 

Stephen III, duke of Bavaria, in the service of the league against Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti [July-August 1390]: by P. L. Ramsaxpr [explaining the ineffectiveness of 
Stephen’s aid, and the suspicious character of his negotiations with Gian Galeazzo ; 
showing that he wished for peace in North Italy, that Visconti might aid him in 
his Neapolitan projects, which depended on his marriage with Margaret, widow of 
Charles of Durazzo; and supporting this hypothesis by two despatches of Filippino 
de la Molza, Mantuan envoy at Milan].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd series, xxx. 

On the letters and other works of Antonio Panormita in two manuscripts in the 
Barberini library: by M. Narate.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 3, 4. 

Lazzara Bonamico and the university of Padua: by G. Marancont on the revival of 
the university after the cessation of the war of the League’of Cambrai].—N. Arch. 
Ven., N.S., i. 1. 

Vaudois synods [1536-1596]: by J. Janta.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. 1. 8, 9. 
Auwg., Sept. 

The attempt at a constitutional reform of the papal states under Paul IV: by J- 
Sosra.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. vi. 

Calendar of documents relating to the college of Jesuits at Messina [1597-1676]: by 
V. Lasate.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 3, 4. 

A trial for witchcraft in Sicily in 1623: printed with an introduction by G. Mrzuunzr 
and S. SatomonEe-Marino.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxv. 3, 4. 

Murat and the movement for union in 1815: by F. Lemm1.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvi. 2. 


Russia 


The riot at Tomsk [1637-1638] : by N. Octostrn.—Istorich. Viestn. July. 

Cornelius Cruys: by G. Grove [showing that Peter the Great’s admiral was of Danish, 
and not, as is generally supposed, of Dutch origin].—Istorich. Viestn. 

The emperor Paul: by V. Trurrtazev.—Istorich. Viestn. July. 

Contributions to the history of the Polish insurrection of 1863: by V. Krasntansx1.— 
Istorich. Viestn. June. 

Nicholas Turgueniev and the Dekabrists: by A. Tuomrvu [giving details of the plot). 
Russk. Star. August. 

The memoirs of general Levenstern, continued.—Russk. Star. June-August. 


August. 
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Spain 

Unpublished bulls addressed to Odo, bishop of Gerona: printed by F. Frra [the first 
by Sylvester IL in 1002, the second by John XVIII in 1097}].—Boletin de la R. Acad. 
de la Hist. xxxviii. 6. 

An unpublished grant of Henry IV to Santa Maria de Almadena de Madrid : byF.Frra. 
[The text is a confirmation by queen Juana made in 1508 of the grant of the ‘ royal 
thirds’ bestowed by Henry IV on this church in 1467 in compensation for lands - 
taken from the Hermitage of Santa Maria del Tomero, attached to the benefice, which 
were annexed to the grounds of the Pardo. It is an interesting illustration of the 
alienation of this portion of tithe vested in the crown.]—Boletin de la R. Acad. de 
la Hist. xxxviii. 5. 

The Cortes of Valencia in 1645 [the last Cortes held in Valencia as a separate king- 
dom}: by M. Danvina [who gives a full and most valuable account of the pro- 
ceedings and petitions.|—Boletin de la R. Acad. de la Hist. xxxviii. 5. 


Switzerland 


Notes on some tenth-century charters relative to count Turimbert: by C. Moret.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1901. 2. 

A charter relating to the hospital of Pont-de-Bargen [1140]: printed by V. van 
Bercuem.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1901. 2. 

The abbey of Rheinau and the Reformation: by J. G. Maver.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. 
XXvi. 

The rebellion in Landeron [against the reforming government of Neuchatel] in 1561 : 
by A. Pracet [with documents},—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxvi. 

On ihe political activity of Peter Ochs during the revolution and the time of the 
Helvetic republic [1797-1799]: by H. Bartu.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxvi. 


America and Colonies 


Marc Lescarbot of Vervins: by H. P. Bracar [dealing chiefly with his work on French 
explorations and discoveries in the New World, 1609-1612]. —Amer. Hist. Rev. 
vi. 4. July. 

The transition from Dutch to English rule in New York: by A. E. McKrnuey.—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. vi. 4. July. 

Loyalism in New York during the American revolution: by A. C. Fricx.—Columbia 
Univ. Studies, xiv. 1. 

Letters on the nullification movement in South Carolina [1830-1834].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. vi. 4. July. 

The history of suffrage in Virginia: by J. A. C. Caanpiter.—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies, xix. 6-7. 

The Maryland constitution of 1864 [under which slavery was prohibited]: by 
W. S. Myers.—Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, xix. 8-9. 

Political nativism in New York State: by L. D. Sctso.—Columbia Univ. Studies, xiii. 2. 

The reconstructicn of Georgia [dealing with the reconstruction acts of 1867]: by 
E. C. Woottey.— Columbia Univ. Studies, xiii. 3. 

Jan Hendrik Brand, president of the Orange Free State: by C. pk Covrouny.—Rev. 
hist. Ixxvi. 2. July. 


NOTE. 

It has been pointed out in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 9th ser. viii. 156 (17 August), that 
the List of English Towns published ante, pp. 501-503, already appeared in that 
journal in 1883 (6th ser. viii. 223f.) The editor was the late Professor Thorold 
Rogers. 
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England, Canon law in; by Professor 
Maitland, LL.D., 35 

England, The foreign policy of, under 
Walpole, iv-vi: by Basil Williams, 
67, 308, 439 

English towns, A fourteenth-century 
list of : by C. Bonnier, 501 (cf. 832) 

Europe and the Ottoman power before 
the nineteenth century: by W. 
Miller, 452 


Foreten policy of England under Wal- 
pole, iv-vi: by Basil Williams, 67, 
308, 439 

Franco-Irish spy, A, in 1796: by J. G. 
Alger, 120 


Greece, ancient, The deification of 
kings in: by E. R. Bevan, 625 

Grey, Sir George, and the China ex- 
pedition of 1857: by R. Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D., 739 

Guiana, Western, The Dutch in: by 
the Rev. George Edmundson, 640 


Huncerrorp, Sir Anthony, his Me- 
morial: by Miss L. M. Roberts, 
292 
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James, the Chevalier de St. George, 
Letters of : by C. Sanford Terry, 507 


Lanrrano and the antipope: by Pro- 
fessor Liebermann, LL.D., 328 

Leslie, Alexander, and Charles I: by 
C. Sanford Terry, 115 

London, The disposition of troops in, 
March 1815: by James Bonar, 
LL.D., 348 

Long Parliament, A diary of the early 
days of the: by W. A. J. Archbold, 
730 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, and the beginnings 
of the campaign of 1815: by J. 
Holland Rose, 517 


Massena’s lines of march in Portugal 
and French routes in Northern 
Spain: by T. F. Andrews, 472 
(cf. 624) 

Mommsen’s Roman Criminal Law: 
by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, 219 


New Forest, The making of the: by 
F. Baring, 427 


Orroman power, The, and Europe 
before the nineteenth century: by 
W. Miller, 452 


Paris, Public opinion in, during the 
Russian campaign, 1812: by the 
Rev. Hereford B. George, 513 

Parliament, The, of 1264: by J. P. 
Gilson, 499 

Parliament, Long, Diary of the early 
days of the: by W. A. J. Archbold, 
730 

Portugal, Massena’s lines of march 
in: by T. J. Andrews, 472 


Remonstrance wnto the People of 
England [22 Sept. 1656]: by R. C. 
H. Catterall, 737 





Roman criminal law: by J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, 219 

Russian campaign of 1812, Public 
opinion in Paris during the: by the 
Rev. Hereford B. George, 513 


Sr. Gzoree, Chevalier de, Letters of :- 
by C. Sanford Terry, 507 

Semites, The earliest: by Sir H. H. 
Howorth, 1 

Spain, Northern, French routes in: 
by T. J. Andrews, 472 

Spanish account, A, of Drake’s 
voyages: by G. Jenner, 46 

Speculum regis Edwardi, its date and 
authorship: by James Tait, 110 

Spy, A Franco-Irish, in 1796: by J.G. 
Alger, 120 

Stubbs, William, bishop of Oxford: by 
Professor Maitland, LL.D., 417 

Sweden and England in the time of 
William III and Anne: by J. F. 
Chance, 676 


Tusit, A British agent at, 1807; by 
J. Holland Rose, 712 

Troops, The disposition of, in London, 
March 1815: by James Bonar, 
LL.D., 348 


Watrote, The foreign policy of Eng- 
land under, iv-vi: by Basil 
Williams, 67, 308, 439 

Whitelock’s Memorials, A suspicious 
document in: by R. C. H. Catterall, 
737 

William I’s family and the church of 
Chartres: by Professor Liebermann, 
LL.D., 498 

William III and Anne, England and 
Sweden in the time of: by J. F. 
Chance, 676 


Yxar, The beginning of the, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles: by R. L. 
Poole, 719 


LIST OF REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Aspott (Evelyn) History of Greece, 
iii. [445-403 B.c.]: by P. Giles, 528 

Addison (J.) Charles III of Spain, 
614 

Alexander I (Kaiser) Briefwechsel 
mit Kinig Friedrich Wilhelm III, 
615 

Anjou, Duc @, et les Pays-Bas, 
1583-84: see Documents. 


Ardashev (P.) Provintsialnaya Ad- 
ministratsia vo Frantsii v poslyed- 
niuiu poru siarago poryadka 
{1774-9}. Provintsialnye inten- 
danty, i.: by O. Wardrop, 597 

Atkinson (C. T.) Michel de V Hospital : 
by A. Tilley, 150 


Barpstey (Charles W.) Dictionary of 
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English and Welsh surnames: by 
H. Bradley, 312 

Bartholus (Fr. Franciseus) de 
Assisio, Tractatus de indulgentia 
S. Mariae de Portiuncula (ed. P. 
Sabatier): by Professor Little, 136 

Beloe (E. M.) Our borough; our 
churches (King’s Lynn, Norfolk), 
200 

Bémont (C.) Réles Gascons, ii. 
[1273-90]: by Professor Tout, 773 

Berton (H.) L’évolution constitu- 
tionnelle du Second Empire: by 
G. W. Prothero, Litt. D., 186 

Beverley town documents (ed. by 
A. F. Leach): by Miss M. Bate- 
son, 562 

Bloch (C.) Etudes sur Uhistoire 
économique de la France [1760-89] : 
by P. F. Willert, 788 

Blok .(P. J.) History of the people of 
the Netherlands, iii. [1559-1621)}, 
Engl. tr.: by the Rev. G. Edmundson, 
569 

Bonet-Maury (G.) Histoire de la 
liberté de conscience en France 
depuis V Edit de Nantes jusqu’da 
juillet 1870: by P. F. Willert, 578 

Bourinot (Sir J. G.) Canada under 
British rule [1760-1900], 616 

Bowman (J. N.) The protestant interest 
in Cromwell's foreign relations: by 
S. R. Gardiner, D.C.L., 166 

Bradley (A. G.) The fight with France 
for North America: by J. A. Doyle, 
593 

Briefwechsel Kinig Friedrich Wil- 
helms III und der Kinigin Luise mit 
Kaiser Alexander I, 615 

Brunner (H.) Grundziige der 
deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 815 

Brutails (J. A.) LD’archéologie du 
moyen-age et ses méthodes, 198 


Calendar of close rolls, Edward I 
[1272-9]: ed. W. H. Stevenson, 
818 

Calendar of Hatfield MSS., viii. 
[1598], 406 

Calendar of letters and state papers 
relating to English affairs pre- 
served in the archives of Simancas, 
iv. [1587-1603] (ed. by M. A. 8. 
Hume) :by A. F. Pollard, 572 

Calendar of patent rolls, Edward I 
{1272-81}, 611 

Calendar of patent rolls, Richard I 
[1385-9]: by James Tait, 372 





Calendar of patent rolls, Edward IV, 
Henry VI [1467-1477]: by James 
Gairdner, C.B , LL.D., 142 

Calendar of state papers, domestic 
[1672-1673]. (ed. by F. H. B. 
Daniell) : by C. H. Firth, LL.D., 785 

Calendar of state papers, domestic, 
William and Mary, iii. [1691-2] 
(ed. W. J. Hardy): by C. H. Firth, 
LL.D., 393 

Calendar of state papers, Ireland 
[Apr. 1599-Feb. 1600] (ed. by E. G. 
Atkinson): by R. Dunlop, 160 

Calendar of state papers, Ireland 
[1625-32] (ed. by R. P. Mahaffy) : by 
R. Dunlop, 386 

Calendar of treasury books and papers 
{1735-1] (ed. by W. A. Shaw): by 
Basil Williams, 394 

Capes (W. W.) The English church 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies: by the Rev. H. Rashdall, 
D.C.L., 558 

Cardiff records (ed. J. H. Matthews) : 
by W. H. Stevenson, 549 

Carlbom (J. L.) Sverige och England 
1655-1657, and Friherre Frans 
Paul von Lisola: by 8. BR. Gar- 
diner, D.C.L., 166 

Catalogt cod. MSS. Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae partis v. fase. v. (ed. 
W. D. Maeray), 201 

Cely papers (ed. by H. E. Malden) : 
by Miss E. A. McArthur, 778 

Childe-Pemberton (W. 8.) Baroness 
de Bode: by P. F. Willert, 794 

Christy (M.) The silver map of the 
world: by E. J. Payne, 814 

Clapham (J. H.) The causes of the 
war of 1792, 409 

Clementi (F.) Il carnevale Romano 
nelle cronache contemporanee, 199 

Cockle (M. J. D.) Bibliography of 
English military books up to 1642: 
by C. H. Firth, LL.D., 189 

Conybeare (E.) Alfred in the chroni 
clers: by W. H. Stevenson, 364 

Corberon (Chevalier de) Journal in- 
time: by the Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, 789 

Corbett (J. 8.) The successors of 
Drake: by A. F. Pollard, 577 

Craik (Sir H.) A century of Scottish 
history: by R. S. Rait, 786 

Crawford (W. 8S.) Synesius the 
Hellene: by Miss Gardner, 746 

Cromwell (Oliver) Speeches [1644- 
1658] (ed. by C. L. Stainer): by 
Mrs. Lomas, 779 
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Cuba, Report on the census of 1899, 
410 

Canningham (W.) Western civilisation 

in. its economic aspects (medieval 

and modern times): by W. Warde 

Fowler, 753 


Davis (H. W. C.) Balliol College: by 
the Rev. H. Rashdall, D.C.L., 195 

—— Charlemagne, the hero of two 
nations: by E. W. Brooks, 132 

Deutsche Reichstagsakten, xi. 5 
[1433-5]: by F. Keutgen, 567 

Documents concernant les relations 
entre le duc d’Anjou et les Pays- 
Bas, 1576-84 (ed. P. L. Muller & 
A. Diegerick) v. 1583-1584: by 
E. Armstrong, 157 

Drerup (E.) Ueber die bei den atti- 
schen Rednern eingelegten Urkun- 
den, 403 

Dunlop (R.) Daniel O’Connell: by 
Goddard H. Orpen, 607 


Faonrez (G.) Documents relatifs a 
Vhistoire de Vindustrie et du com- 
merce en France, ii., 819 

Feret (P.) La faculté de théologie a 
Paris, Epoque moderne, ii., 820 

Fishwick (H.) History of Preston, 200 

Fiske (J.) The Dutch and Quaker 
colonies in America, 201 

Fitzmaurice (Lord Edmond) Charles 
William Ferdinand, Duke of 
Brunswick, 615 

Fournier (A.) Der Congress von Cid- 
tillon ; die Politik im Kriege von 
1814: by J. Holland Rose, 400 

Frere (W. H.) New history of the 
Book of Common Prayer, 820 

Friederici (G.) Indianer und Anglo- 
Amerikaner: by E. J. Payne, 814 

Funck-Brentano (F.) L’affaire du 
collier, 821 

‘.e drame des poisons: Etudes 
sur la société du XVII siecle: by 
ihe Master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, 173 


Gannon (J. P.) Review of Irish 
history: by Goddard H. Orpen, 129 
Gardiner (8S. R.) History of Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, iii. [1654- 
6]: by C. H. Firth, LL.D., 582 
Gardner (Alice) Studies in John the 
Scot: by Clement C. J. Webb, 133 
Gibbon (Edward) Decline and fall of 
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the Roman Empire (ed. by J.B. 
Bury): by G. MeN. Rushforth, 125 

Gierke (O.) Political theories of the 
Middle Ages (tr., with introd., by 
F. W. Maitland); by W. G. Pogson 
Smith, 370 ; 

Glagau (H.) Anna von Hessen, die 
Mutter. Philipps des Grossmiitigen 
(1485. 1525]: by E. Armstrong, 146 

Goes (Gebroeders van der) Brief- 
wisseling [1659-73] (ed. C. J. 
Gonnet) ic: by the Rev. G. 
Edmundson, 170 

Gotz (L. K.) Franz Heinrich Reusch 
[1825-1900]: by the Rev. A. 
Plummer, D.D., 809 

Gough (H.) Itinerary of Edward I.: 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray, 557 

Graham (Rose) St. Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham and the Gilbertines: by 
Miss M. Bateson, 771 

Grant (A. J.) The French monarchy 
{1489-1789}, 612 

Green (Walford D.) William Pitt, 
earl of Chatham, 821 

Greppi (Paolo) La rivoluzione fran- 
cese nel carteggio di un osservatore 
italiano: by P. F. Willert, 399 

Gross (C.) The sources and literature 
of English history from the earliest 
times to about 1485: by R. L. 
Poole, 539 

Grueber (H. A.) Handbook of coins of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the 
British Museum: by Professor 
York Powell, 362 

Guiraud (P.) La main-d’cuvre indus- 
trielle dans Vancienne Gréce, 610 

Gundlach (W.) Entstehung des Kir- 
chenstaates und der curiale Begriff 
‘Res publica Romanorum:’ by E. 
W. Brooks, 130 


Hammon (F. J.) and E. W. Brooks, 
The Syriac Chronicle known as 
that of Zachariah of Mitylene: by 
S. A. Cook, 748 

Hansing (K.) Hardenberg und die 
dritte Koalition: by J. Holland 
Rose, 182 

Hardy (E. G.) Jesus College, Oxford: 
by the Rev. H. Rashdall, D.C.L., 
195 

Hart (A. B.) American history told by 
contemporaries, ii., iii: by E. J. 
Payne, 814 

Hartmann (L. M.) Geschichte Italiens 
im Mittelalter : by Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L., 126 
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Hatfield. MSS., Calendar, viii. [1598) 
406 

Helmolt (H. F.) Weltgeschichte, iii., 1. 
198; vii., 816 

Hessel (A.) De regno italico libri XX 
von Carlo Sigonio: by E. Barker, 
155 

Hill (G.) English Dioceses : a History 
of their limits from the earliest 
times: by the Rev. W. Hunt, 546 

Hill (G. F.) Catalogue of the Greek 
coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and 
Cilicia: by D. G. Hogarth, 124 

Hubert (E.) Le voyage de lV’empereur 
Joseph IT. dans les Pays-Bas (1781) : 
by the Master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, 599 

Huisman (M.) Essai sur le régne du 
Prince-Evéque de Liége Maximilien- 
Henri de Baviére: by the Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 168 

Hunter (Sir William W.) A history 
of British India, ii.: by G. Le 
Strange, 580 


Inquisitions and assessments relating 
to feudal aids preserved in the 
Public Record Office {1284-1481}. 
i., ii.: by Professor Tout, 560 


JaNssEN (Johannes) History of the 
German people at the close of the 
Middle Ages (tr. by A. M. Christie), 
iii., iv.: by E. Armstrong, 375 

John XXII. Lettres secrétes et cwriales 
du pape Jean XXII. relatives 
ad la France, fase. i-iii.: by J. P. 
Gilson, 776 


Karitrew (N.) Les paysans et la 
question paysanne en France dans 
le dernier quart du xviii? Siécle : 
by P. F. Willert, 178 

Keller (C) Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and other East African islands, 
410 

Kiener (F.) Verfasswngsgeschichte 
der Provence seit der Ostgothen- 
herrschaft bis zur Errichtung der 
Konsulate [512-1200] : by Professor 
Tout, 542 

Kleinschmidt (A.) Bayern und 
Hessen [1799-1816], 409 

Kowalewsky (M.) Die skonomische 
Entwicklung Europas bis zum 
Beginn der kapitalistischen Wirt- 
schaftsform: by Sir F. Pollock, 
Bt., D.C.L., 749 


Kurth (G.) Clovis: by E. W. 
Brooks, 758 


Lair (J.) Etudes critiques sur divers 
textes des X° et XI* siécles: by 
H. W. C. Davis, 367 

Lane-Poole (8.) Sir Harry Parkes in 
China, 824 

Lang (A.) Prince Charles Edward : 
by C. Sanford Terry, 175 

Lapsley (G. T.) The county palatine 
of Durham : by James Tait, 762 

Lavisse (E.) Histoire de France depuis 
les origines jusqu’d la Révolution, 
i. 2: by Professor Tout, 355 

Lea (H. C.) Histoire de l’ Inquisition 
au moyen-dge (French tr.) i., 610 

Lechner (P.) Life and tines of St. 
Benedict, 610 

Le Coz (Claude), Evéque constitu- 
tionnel d’Ille-et-Vilaine, Correspon- 
dance: by P. F. Willert, 601 

Lee (G. C.) Leading documents of 
English history: by A. F. Pollard, 
810 

Léonardon (H.) Prim, 824 

Le Strange (G.) Baghdad during the 
Abbasid caliphate: by the Rev. 
Professor Margoliouth, 548 

Letters and Papers (Foreign and 
Domestic) Henry VIII. xvii. 
[1542] (ed. by J. Gairdner and 
R. H. Brodie) : by A. F. Pollard, 567 

Liebenam (W.) Stdédteverwaltung im 
rimischen Kaiserreiche: by A. H. 
J. Greenidge, 534 

Logs of the great sea fights, 1794- 
1805 i., ii. (ed. by T. Sturgis Jack- 
son): by C. T. Atkinson, 603 

Louis XIV, Les grands traités du 
régne de (ed. H. Vast), 613 

Lucas (H.) Fra Girolamo Savonarola: 
by E. Armstrong, 144 


McCase (J.) Peter Abelard, 817 

MacColl (M.) The Reformation 
settlement examined in the light 
of history and law (8th ed.): by 
A. F. Pollard, 376 

McCrady (E.) South Carolina in the 
Revolution [1775-80] : by Hugh E. 
Egerton, 793 

Macleane (D.) Pembroke College, 
Ozford: by the Rev, H. Rashdall, 
D.C.L., 195 

Madelin (L.) Fouché: by H. A. L. 
Fisher, 796 

Maitland (F. W.): see Gierke, Political 
theories of the Middle Ages. 
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Malden (H. E.) History of Surrey: 
by Miss Edith Thompson, 190 

Mandoul (J.) Joseph de Maistre et la 
politique de la maison de Savoie: 
by W. Miller, 185 

Marchand (J.) L’université d’ Avignon 
aux xviit et xviiie siécles, 199 

Marshall (G. W.) Parish registers, 617 

Maulde la Claviére (R. de) The women 
of the Renaissance (tr. by G. R. Ely), 
406 

Merriam (C. E.) History of the theory 
of sovereignty since Rousseau, 408 

Mitchell (A. F.) Scottish Reformation : 
by R. S. Rait, 154 

Morley (John) Oliver Cromwell: by D. 
W. Rannie, 390 


Nettson (G.) John Barbour, poet and 
translator, 405 

Niese (B.) Die Welt des Hellenismus, 
403 

Nottingham, Records of the borough 
of, v. [1625-1702]: by Miss M. 
Bateson, 192 


Olivier, Jacme, marchand Narbonnais 
du xiv’ Siécle, son livre de comptes 
(ed. A. Blanc), 404 

Orsi (P.) L’Italia moderna: by W. 
Miller, 185 


Paston Letters (ed. J. Gairdner) (new 
ed.) 819 

Patent Rolls: see Calendar. 

Penny (Mrs. F.) Fort St. George, 201 

Perkins (J. B.) Richelieu, 407 

Perry (F.) Saint Louis, 817 

Petit (J.), Gavrilovitch, Maury, 
et Teodoru, Essai de restitution 
des plus anciens mémoriaux de la 
chambre des comptes de Paris: 
by W. E.Rhodes, 138 

Pflugk-Harttung (J. von) Die Anféinge 
des Johanniter-Ordens in Deutsch- 
land: by Professor Tout, 555 

—— Der Johanniter- und der 
deutsche Orden im Kampfe Lui- 
wigs des Bayern mit der Kurie: by 
Professor Tout, 555 

Philippson (M). Das Leben Kaiser 
Friedrichs III: by W. Miller, 609 

Pierling (P.) La Russie et le saint- 
siége: by Professor Morfill, 779 

Pingaud (L.) Bernadotte, Napoléon, et 
les Bourbons: by H. A. L. Fisher, 
802 

Pirenne (H.) Geschichte Belgiens : by 
James Tait, 555 


Planitz (Hans von der) Berichte aus 
dem Reichsregiment in Niirnberg: 
by F. Keutgen, 148 

Pollard (A. F.) England under 
Protector Somerset: by James 
Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., 151 

Porto Rico, Report on the census of 
1899, 410 

Powicke (F. T.) Henry Barrow and 
the exiled churchof Amsterdam: by 
W. A. Shaw, Litt.D., 570 

Prentout (H.) L’Ile de France sous 
Decaen [1803-10]: by H. A. L. 
Fisher, 799 

Procter (F.) and Frere (W. H.) New 
history of the Book of Common 
Prayer, 820 

Prussia.—Briefwechsel Kinig Fried- 
rich Wilhelms III und der Kiinigin 
Luise mit Kaiser Alexander I (ed. 
P. Bailleu), 615 

—— Mittheilungen der K. Preus- 
sischen Archivverwaltung, ii., 613 

Puller (F. W.) The primitive saints 
and the see of Rome: by the Rev. 
A. E. Burn, 360 


Ranp (B.): see Shaftesbury 

Randolph (C. F.) Law and policy of 
annexation, 617 

Rawlinson MSS., Catalogue of, 201 

Recueil des instructions données aux 
ambassadeurs et ministres de 
France, Espagne, ii., iii. [1701-93] 
(avec introd. et notes de A. Morel- 
Fatio et H. Léonardon): by E. 
Armstrong, 586 

Reinhard (Madame) Lettres a sa 
Meére: by J. Holland Rose, 798 

Rhys (J.) & Brynmor-Jones (D.) The 
Welsh people: by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor R. Williams, 358 

Ricardo (David) Letters to Hutches 
Trower [1811-23] (ed. by J. Bonar 
and J. H. Hollander): by W.G. 
Pogson Smith, 184 

Ridgeway (W.) The carly age of Greece, 
i.: by Professor Gardner, Litt.D., 
743 

Riess (L.) History of the English 
factory at Hirado [1613-22]: by 
F. V. Dickins, C.B., 162 

Réles Gascons, transcrits et publiés 
par C. Bémont, ii. [1273-90]: by 
Professor Tout, 773 

Rott (E.) Histoire de la représenta- 
tion diplomatique de la France 
auprés des cantons suisses, de 
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leurs alliés et leurs confédérés: by 
the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, 141 
Round (J. H.) The commune of Lon- 
don: by W. J. Corbett, 765 
— Studies in peerage and family 
history: by W. J. Corbett, 765 
Ruffini (F.) La liberta veligiosa, 199 


SauaBERRY (comte de) Sowvenirs 
politiques du comte de Salaberry 
sous la Restauration [1821-30]: 
by G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., 804 

Salzer (E.) Die Anfdngeder Signorie in 
Oberitalien: by Mrs. H. M. Vernon, 
134 

Schone (A.) Die Weltchronik des Eu- 
sebius in ihrer Bearbeitung durch 
Hieronymus: by J. K. Fothering- 
ham, 538 

Schurtz (H.) Westasien im Zeichen 
des Islams, 198 

Scots Brigade, The, in the service of 
the United Netherlands, Papers 
illustrating its history (ed. by J. 
Ferguson) vol. i. [1572-971, vol. ii. 
[1598-1782]: by the Rev. G. 
Edmundson, 379 

Seignobos (C). Political history of 
contemporary Europe since 1814 
(Engl. tr.), 823 

Shaftesbury (Anthony, third earl of) 
Characteristics (ed. by J. M. Robert- 
son): by W. G. Pogson Smith, 590 

—— Life, unpublished letters and 
philosophical regimen (ed. by B. 
Rand): by W.G. Pogson Smith, 590 

Siegenfeld (Alfred, Ritter von) Das 
Landeswappen der Steiermark, 199 

Sigonio (Carlo): see Hessel. 

Smith (E.) England and America 
after independence: their inter- 
national intercourse, 1783-1872, 407 

Smith (Mrs. H. A.) The thirteen 
colonies, 822 

Speranza (G.) Il Piceno dalle origini 
alla fine d’ogni sua autonomia sotto 
Augusto: by T. Ashby, jr., 532 

Stieve (Felix) Abhandlungen, Vortrdge, 
und Reden: by the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, 165 


Taytor (J. M.) Roger Ludlow, 820 
Thirria (H.) La duchesse de Berry 
[1798-1870]: by P. F Willert, 807 
Thompson (H. L.) Christ Church, 


Oxford: by the Rev. H. Rashdall, 
D.C.L., 195 

Thurston (H.) The holy year of 
Jubilee, 818 

Traités, Les grands, du régne de Louis 
XIV (ed. H. Vast), iii., 613 

Tzenoff (G.) Wer hat Moskau im 
Jahre 1812 in Brand gesteckt ? 409 


Vitxart (P.) Le invasione barbariche 
in Italia, 404 


Wanpprneton (R.). La guerre de sept 
ans; Histoire diplomatique et 
militaire. Les débuts: bythe Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 395 

Wahl (A.) Studien zur Vorgeschichte 
der franzisischen Revolution: by 
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